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Colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  receiving  this  volume  of  the  Year 
Book,  are  respectfully  requested  to  acknoioledge  the  same  hy  forwarding  to  its 
Editors  a  copy  of  each  new  Catalogue,  Annual  Report,  or  similar  publication. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  to  any  College  or  iichool  of 
this  University  shoidd  he  addressed  to  the  appropriate  Dean. 

On  the  third  day  of  June,  1884,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  given 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Year  Book,  the  University  Convocation  was 
formally  organized.  At  the  ensuing  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
in  January,  it  was  duly  admitted  to  participation  in  the  government  of 
the  University,  according  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  statutes.  The  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Convocation  will  he  held  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall, 
on  Convocation  Day,  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


A  few  weeks  ago,  "The  Century  Magazine "  completed  the  publica- 
tion of  an  interesting  series  of  illustrated  articles  entitled  "  On  the 
Track  of  Ulysses."  In  them  the  author,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stiilman  of  New 
York,  gives  the  results  obtained  by  observation  and  local  studies  in  con- 
nection with  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  points 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  traditionally  associated  with  the  story  of  the 
Odyssey.  His  conjectural  map  of  the  hero's  voyage  may  be  seen  on  page 
562  (of  the  volume  for  1884);  but  he  confesses,  that,  for  his  location  of 
the  all-decisive  Ogygia,  he  has  "  no  evidence."  The  source  and  the  solu- 
tion of  this  author's  perplexities,  as  of  the  perplexities  of  so  many  others 
before  him,  are  made  apparent  in  the  paper  on  "Homer's  Abode  of  the 
Living,"  in  the  present  volume. 


Hitherto  it  has  been  the  well-understood  purpose  and  work  of  all 
classical  colleges,  to  train  up  Men,  intelligent  leaders  and  guides  and 
helpers  of  mankind,  —  men  of  sufficient  breadth  of  thought  and  taste 
and  acquisition  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  and  helping  forward  all 
good  learning  and  all  good  living.  Now,  however,  we  have  among  us 
a  nascent  party  whose  spokesmen  seem  intent  on  persuading  the  col- 
leges to  subordinate  the  Man  to  his  work.  Apparently  they  are  deter- 
mined to  inaugurate  a  system  which,  in  precise  proportion  to  its  success, 
is  certain  to  turn  out  mere  calculists,  or  chemists,  or  physicists,  or  physi- 
ologists, or  psychologists,  or  publicists,  or  Germanists,  or  Gallicists,  or 
Latinists,  with  here  and  there  perhaps  an  equally  specialized  Hellenist, 
but  with  never  a  whole  rounded  man  among  them  all.  And,  strange  to 
say,  a  chief  contention  appears  to  be  that  these  products  of  a  narrow 
and  special  training  shall  have,  at  the  end,  not  a  degree  honestly  and 
truthfully  describing  their  attainments,  but  the  one  only  title  which  the 
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world  over  means  breadth  and  thoroughness  and  catholicity  of  scholarly 
training,  — the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Thus  far  in  this  University,  as  for  years  in  all  the  most  reputable 
American  colleges,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  signified  that  its 
bearer  had  been  well  instructed  in  all  essential  mathematical,  physical, 
and  philosophical  sciences,  and  also  that  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
mastery  of  two  ancient  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  at  least  two 
modern  languages,  French  and  Gertnan,  to  equip  him  for  a  personal 
understanding  of  the  civilization  he  inherits,  and  to  qualify  him  to  con- 
tribute in  some  worthy  manner  to  its  further  development  and  diffusion. 
Doubtless  all  this  will  be  changed  as  soon  as  it  is  once  C(mipletely 
demonstrated  that  mankind  is  only  an  accidentally  varied  and  improved 
branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  whose  antiquity  has  no  particular  signifi- 
cance, and  whose  duty  and  destiny  are  questions  of  less  importance  than 
the  problem  of  running  a  steam-engine  with  the  least  outlay  of  pithecoid 
cerebration,  and  with  the  least  destruction  of  pithecoid  organisms. 


In  response  to  inquiries  as  to  the  procurability  of  the  papers  which 
have  appeared  in  the  University  Year  Book  on  the  Cosmology  of 
Homer  and  of  the  Ancients,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  our  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, but  that  *' The  True  Key"  can  be  ordered  of  Messrs.  Ginn  & 
Heath  of  this  city,  who  publish  an  illustrated  edition  for  schools;  while 
the  other  papers,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie  one  printed  in  the  present 
volume,  can  be  found  in  the  just-issued  work,  "Paradise  Found:  The 
Cradle  of  the  Human  Race  at  the  North  Pole,"  London,  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. ;  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  Tliree 
other  related  discus'^icms  may  be  found  in  the  same  volume, — one  on 
Homer's  Abode  of  the  Gods,  one  on  his  Cosmical  Water-system,  and  one 
on  his  view  of  the  Nocturnal  Movement  of  tlie  Sun.  It  is  hoped  that 
scholars  will  here  find  proof  that  the  study  of  Greek  antiquity  and  Greek 
literature  has  still  an  indispensable  value  in  all  modern  humanistic  edu- 
cation claiming  to  be  based  upon  a  correct  view  of  human  nature  and 
human  history.  

By  a  unanimous  vote,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  the  trustees  of 
Dickinson  College,  the  second  oldest  college  in  Pennsylvania,  opened  the 
privileges  of  the  institution  to  women  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 
This  action  is  the  more  historic  and  significant  from  tlie  fact  that  this  is 
the  last  of  the  forty-five  colleges  and  universities  of  the  oldest  nationally 
organized  Church  in  the  United  States,  to  plant  itself  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes.  Since  the  event  here  noticed, 
the  cause  of  dis-joint  education  has  suffered  an  even  more  memorable 
defeat  in  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 
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THE   ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 


Boston  University  was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1869.  The  three  gentlemen  named 
in  the  Charter  as  the  original  corporators  were  Isaac  Rich,  Esquire, 
the  Honorable  Lee  Claflin,  and  the  Honorable  Jacob  Sleeper;  all  of 
■whom  had  held  responsible  positions  in  the  government  of  one  or 
more  of  the  older  New-England  colleges,  and  the  last  of  whom  had 
served  as  a  State-appointed  Overseer  of  Harvard  University  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years.  The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  who 
officially  approved  and  signed  the  act  of  incorporation  was  a  son  of 
the  second  of  the  original  corporators. 

The  Corporation.  —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the 
power  of  receiving,  holding,  and  administering  funds,  establishing 
departments  of  instruction,  appointing  officers  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment, providing  suitable  buildings  and  appliances,  conferring 
degrees,  and,  in  general,  the  power  of  directing  the  administration, 
vests  in  the  Corporation,  whose  legal  title  is  "  The  Trustees  of  Boston 
University."  The  body  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University 
ex-officio,  and  five  classes  of  Trustees  elected  from  year  to  year  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  The  whole  number  must  not  be  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  thirty. 

In  the  year  1883,  the  Corporation  was  granted  a  Charter  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  section  of  which  is  as 
follows  :  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  University^  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  and  hold 
lands  in  this  State,  by  devise,  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  will, 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  limitations  applicable  to 
benevolent  and  scientific  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
this  State." 

The  University  Council.  —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
utes of  organization,  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Registrar, 
and  the  Deans  of  the  several  departments,  constitute  the  University 
Council.  To  this  body  belongs,  among  other  duties,  that  of  secur- 
ing an  harmonious  adjustment  of  all  inter-departmental  questions  of 
administration. 
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The  University  Senate.  —  The  members  of  the  University 
Council,  together  with  all  the  regular  professors  in  the  different 
schools  and  colleges,  constitute  the  University  Senate.  All  promotions 
to  degrees  are  in  the  name  of  this  body  and  of  the  Corporation  jointly. 

The  University  Convocation.  —  This  body  consists  of  all 
persons  who  have  acquired  any  Degree  or  Diploma  of  Graduation  in 
the  University.  Every  promotion  to  a  degree,  or  to  the  status  of  a 
graduate,  is,  accordingly,  promotion  to  membership  in  the  Convocation 
with  defined  privileges  of  representation  in  the  government  of  the 
University,  and  with  corresponding  duties. 

The  Boards  of  Visitors.  —  Boards  of  Visitors  are  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees  for  the  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  several 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  for  the  making  of  reports  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
on  a  College  or  School  is  in  each  case  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  said  School  or  College,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
calling  the  meetings,  and  of  presenting  the  reports  of  the  said  Board 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges.  —  The  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  a 
group  of  Colleges  with  distinct  Faculties  and  administrations.  The 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  ]\Iusic  were  opened  almost 
immediately  after  the  University  was  chartered ;  while  the  place  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been  supplied  since  January,  1875,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  Professional  Schools.  —  All  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  tlie  student  a  colle- 
giate preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  are  called  Schools.  The  three  of 
these  which  are  organized  and  administered  in  the  interest  of  persons 
preparing  for  the  learned  professions  are  called  The  Professional 
Schools. 

The  School  of  All  Sciences.  —  This  department  is  for  gradu- 
ate students  only.  Since  1875,  its  regular  members  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  free  tuition  in  the  National  University  at  Athens,  and  in  the 
Royal  University  at  Rome. 

Fundamental  Principles.  —  The  eleventh  Annual  Report,  is- 
sued January,  1885,  presents  at  some  length  a  number  of  the  more 
important  of  the  ideas,  or  principles,  which  underlie  the  entire  plan, 
and  which  have  determined  the  actual  organic  form  of  the  institution. 
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HOMER'S  ABODE  OF  THE  LIVING. 

AN   ELUCIDATION  OF   THE  VOYAGES   OF  ODYSSEUS. 


In  the  pxirsuit  of  this  inquin/,  we  are  travelling  over  ground  more  beaten 
perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  literary  controversy. 

Herman  Merivale. 

Voss  und  Ukert  weisen  die  Versuche  der  Alten  ab,  dem  Dichter  die  Kennt- 
niss  der  Kxigelgestalt  der  Erde  gtben  zu  wollen.  .  .  .  Von  alien  Zeiten  her  hat 
man  probiret,  die  Irrfahrten  des  Odysseus  zu  erldutern  und  ist  auf  die  aller- 
verschiedensten  Wege  gekommen.  .  .  .  An  planloses  Umherirren  wo  eben  ein 
Wanderland  slch  darbot,  an  Anbringen  und  Auskramen  geographischer  Kennt- 
nisse  von  Seiten  des  Dichters,  und  Aehnliches,  ist  nicht  zu  denken. 

K.   H.    W.   VOLCKER. 

As  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  were  as  familiar  to  the  Greek  navigators  as  the 
saints  of  the  Church  Calendar  were  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  discoverers 
of  the  New  World,  and  as  they  were  treated  by  them  with  the  same  sort  of 
respect  and  veneration,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  left  the  same  sort 
of  memorials  of  them  [i.e.,  by  naming  localities  and  waters  for  them]  wherever 
they  made  discoveries  or  piratical  settlements ;  which  memorials  being  after- 
icards  found  among  barbarotts  nations  by  succeeding  navigators,  when  the 
discoverers  loere  forgotten  and  the  settlers  vanished,  they  concluded  that  those 
heroes  had  actually  been  there.  And  as  the  works  of  the  Greek  poets,  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  became 
universally  known  and  admired,  those  nations  themselves  eagerly  co-operated 
in  the  deception  by  ingrafting  the  Greek  fables  -upon  their  own,  and  greedily 
catching  at  any  links  of  affinity  which  might  connect  them  with  a  people  from, 
whom  all  that  was  excellent  in  art,  literature,  and  society  seemed  to  be  derived.^ 

R.  P.  Knight. 

Three  years  ago,  in  these  pages,  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  cosmological  ideas  of  Homer,  and  of  the  ancients  gen- 
erally, was  presented,  and,  as  far  as  space  permitted,  illus- 
trated. Two  years  ago,  in  the  paper  entitled  "Homer's 
Abode  of  the  Dead,"  a  further  vindication  of  the  new  view 
was  given  in  a  form  which  seems  to  have  carried  convic- 
tion to  all  scholars  thus  far  heard  from  in  this  countr}^  and 

1  The  Classical  Journal,  London,  1823,  p.  69, 
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in  Europe.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  show 
what  light  and  beauty  the  new  and  true  conception  of 
Homer's  Earth  immediately  brings  into  the  chaos  of  sur- 
mises and  guess-work  which  envelopes  and  for  centuries 
has  enveloped  the  problem  of  the  Odyssean  voyagings. 

To  enumerate  all  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Homeric 
interpreters  touching  the  direction  of  these  voyages,  and 
the  location  of  the  different  lands  visited,  would  require 
a  special  treatise.  Even  the  ancient  Greek  writers  were 
themselves  far  from  agreed  in  respect  to  these  questions, 
while  modern  scholars  have  carried  their  ingenious  conjec- 
tures to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  farthest  bound  of 
possibility.  A  fair  idea  of  the  indescribable  confusion 
which  still  reigns  in  this  field  of  Homeric  teaching  may  be 
formed  from  the  account  given  in  Ukert's  Geographic 
der  Griechen  und  Homer,  part  first,  subdivision  second, 
pp.  810-319,  to  which  the  interested  reader  is  referred.^ 

No  one  can  proceed  far  in  these  discussions  without  dis- 
covering that  every  thing  turns  upon  two  points;  to  wit, 
the  location  of  Aiaio,  and  the  location  of  Ogygia.  Could 
these  once  be  fixed,  the  Homeric  geographers  and  carto- 
graphers would  have  little  trouble  with  the  remaining 
details. 

Where,  then,  is  Aiaie?  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  map  pre- 
fixed to  his  Juventus  MundU  places  it  in  the  farthest 
known,  if  not  indeed  in  the  unknown,  East.^  Mr.  Bun- 
bury  on  the  contrary,  in  the  somewhat  later  sketch-chart 
inserted  in  his  Historj^  of  Ancient  Geography,  locates  it 
in  the  farthest  West.^     Each  represents  the  opinion  of  a 

1  In  view  of  these  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties,  many  have 
been  willing  to  lend  an  ear  to  those  all-explaining  champions  of  the  Sun- 
myth,  who  with  Dr.  George  Karl  Cornelius  Gerland  assure  us:  "  Die  ganze 
Fable  des  heimkehreudeu  Odysseus  beruht  auf  eine  Personification  der 
Sonne."  Altyriechische  Mdrchen  in  der  Odyssee,  Magdeburg,  18(59,  p.  50. 
Compare  Cox,  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  and  Comparative  Mythology 
and  Folklore. 

2  London  and  Boston,  1868,  p.  490. 

3  E.  H.  BuNBURV,  History  of  Ancient  Geography  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  London,  1879, 
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large  number  of  interpreters,  however  widely  these  latter 
may  dissent  among  themselves  with  respect  to  other  ques- 
tions. The  partisans  of  the  eastern  location  are  accus- 
tomed to  appeal  to  the  explicit  declaration  of  the  poet 
that  at  Aiaid  "are  the  abodes  and  dance-grounds  of 
Aurora,  there  the  risings  of  the  Sun"  (^Odyssey^  xii.  3,  4)  : 
the  other  company  declare  that  every  indication  given  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  voyagers  on  their  way  thither  ne- 
cessitates the  supposition  that  the  general  course  was 
west,  or  north-west  or  south-west  from  Greece. ^  Both 
classes  are  right;  but  instead  of  searching  out  in  what 
way  they  can  both  be  right,  a  great  number  of  interpreters 
have  taken  the  easier  method  of  accusing  the  poet  of  arbi- 
trariness, or  of  self-contradiction.  Thus  one  of  them  says, 
"  We  cannot  help  fancying  that  our  poet,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  authority,  seized  upon  the  Argonautic  cycle,  and 
tranferred  Aietds  and  the  Aiaian  isle  to  the  West  from 
their  proper  place  in  the  East ;  and  he  may  have  retained 
the  description  of  that  isle,  which  accords  perfectly  with 
its  eastern  position,  but  which  requires  a  sleight  of  in- 
genuity like  that  just  noticed,  to  make  it  suit  the  West."  ^ 
Mr.  Bunbury  observes,  ''  Kirke  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Sun ;  and  hence  her  island  would  naturally  be  asso- 
ciated, in  the  mind  of  tlie  poet,  with  bright  and  sunny 
images,  which  he  might  well  introduce  in  a  passing  notice 
without  considering  how  far  they  were  geographically 
appropriate."  ^ 

1  To  break  the  force  of  the  argument  from  Ocl.  xii.  3,  4,  Mr.  Merivale, 
like  some  of  his  predecessors,  says,  "  The  land  of  sunrise  is  the  land  over 
which  tliesnn  first  appears  to  him  who  is  making  his  backward  journey 
from  the  West,  the  land  of  sunset  and  of  death,  across  the  Ocean-stream 
to  the  inhabited  world,  as  tlie  extreme  west  of  Cornwall  is  the  land  of 
sunrise  to  the  Scilly  Islanders."  Unfortunately  for  this  ingenit)us  ex- 
planation, its  autlior,  in  interpreting  the  account  of  tlie  land  of  the  Ljes- 
trygonians,  Od.  x.  81,  seq  ,  is  driven  by  his  flat-earth  assumption  to  a  doctrine 
of  sunrise,  according  to  which  the  Scilly  Islands  become  the  sunrise  land 
to  the  inhabitants  of  West  Cornwall.  "Three  Theories  of  the  Wander- 
ings of  Ulysses,"  in  The  Fortnightly,  London,  1«71,  pp.  758,  759. 

2  Keightley,  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  4th  ed.,  London, 
1877,  p  238. 

3  History  of  Ancient  Geography,  vol.  i.  p  79. 
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Heimreich  formulates  this  charge  of  absent-mindedness 
or  forgetfuhiess  still  more  definitely  as  follows  ;  "  All  the 
hanging-back  and  hand-wringing  of  the  interpreters  avail 
nothing.  The  abodes  and  dancing-places  of  the  early- 
born  Aurora,  and  the  risings  of  the  Sun,  are  in  the  East; 
and  to  transport  them  to  an  island  in  the  far  West,  is 
worse  than  absurd.  I  can  explain  it  only  as  a  thought- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  poet,  who  had  in  memory 
similar  verses  taken  from  the  poem  of  the  Argonauts,  of 
which  he  made  use  ;  and  for  the  moment  he  forgot,  that, 
in  consequence  of  his  fiction  that  Odysseus  also  was  come 
to  Aiaie,  the  adoption  into  his  poem  of  this  perhaps 
formelhaften  Wendung  had  become  impracticable."  ^ 

One  of  our  latest  mythographers  first  places  the  elusive 
islet  in  the  East,  as  most  in  accord  with  Homeric  tradi- 
tions ;  but  at  length  triumphantly  explains  all  difficulties 
by  identifying  it  with  "the  Moon,"  which,  naturally 
enough,  "is  now  in  the  East,  and  now  in  the  West."  ^ 

How  would  the  wise  old  poet  smile  at  such  semi- 
accusatory,  semi-apologetic  criticism !  On  the  actual 
earth,  the  East  is  reached  by  sailing  West ;  and  if  inter- 
preters had  only  been  willing  to  concede  to  the  ancient 
sages  a  little  of  their  own  abounding  knowledge  of  the 
natural  world,  they  would  have  spared  themselves  many 
a  mortifying  mistake.  They  should  have  read,  in  Lanier's 
"Psalm  of  the  West,"  of  that 

*'  Big,  perilous  theorem,  hard  for  king  and  priest,  — 
Pursue  the  West  but  long  enough,  'tis  East."  ^ 

So  plain  is  Homer's  language,  that  some  readers  still  ad- 
dicted to  the  traditional  view  have  here  and  there  seen 
its  force,  and  only  by  a  hair's-breadth  missed  the  true 
Homeric  geography.  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  Juventus 
Mundi^  before  his  abandonment  of  the  flat-earth  theory, 

1  Heimreich:  Die  Tclemachie  und  der  ji'mr/ere  Nostos,  Flensburg,  1871, 
p.  20. 

2  Robert  Brown,  Jun.:  The  Myth  of  Ki7'ke,L,om\on,  1883,  pp.  24  and  27. 
'^  Foems  of  Sidney  Lanier,  New  York,  1884,  p.  123. 
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observed,  "  He  seems  to  connect  the  extreme  East  with 
the  farthest  West,  —  sunset  with  sunrise,  —  as  if  he 
thought  the  earth's  surface  were  •  wrapped  (so  to  speak) 
round  a  cylinder."  ^ 

Our  "True  Key  to  Ancient  Cosmology,"  with  its  spheri- 
cal Homeric  Earth,  instantl}^  solves  these  age-long  con- 
tradictions. To  recent  writers,  had  they  been  attentive, 
Volcker's  disposition  of  the  problem  of  Aiaie  ought  to 
have  suggested  the  full-orbed  truth.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  existence  of  two  Aiaies,  —  one  located 
in  the  far  East,  and  one  in  the  far  West.^  Now,  just  as 
in  the  paper  on  "  Homer's  Abode  of  the  Dead  "  we  found 
that  the  true  Homeric  conception  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth  causes  Volcker's  two  Hadean  kingdoms  to  melt  or 
merge  at  once  into  one,  so  here  the  same  true  conception 
of  Homer's  Earth  merges  the  two  world-widely  separated 
Aiaies  into  one  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  equidistant  from  the  poet  eastward  and  west- 
ward. It  is  there  that  to  the  poet  the  westering  sun 
begins  to  easier.^  Hence,  though  far  to  the  West,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  far  to  the  East, — the  place  of  which  he 
says, ''  There  are  the  abodes  and  dance-grounds  of  Aurora, 
there  the  risings  of  the  Sun."* 

How   beautifully   those   mutually   contradicting    maps 

1  p.  531.  Corap.  p.  325:  "The  fact  of  the  sun's  sporting  with  the  oxen 
night  and  morning  goes  far  to  show  that  Homer  did  not  think  of  the  Earth 
as  a  plane,  but  round,  perhaps  as  upon  a  cylinder,  and  believed  that  the 
"West  and  East  were  in  contact." 

'^  To  relieve  the  incredibleness  of  his  theory,  he  philosophically  remarks, 
"The  poetic  mind  of  the  Greeks  elaborated  the  conception  of  the  Universe 
harmoniously,  so  that  to  the  Sun-land  in  the  East  a  similar  one  had  to 
correspond  in  the  West"  (I)  — Horn.  Geof/.,  §  66.  Comp.  also  his  Myth.  Geog. 
(lev  Griechen  unci  Romcr,  Leipsic,  1832,  p.  79. 

3  The  ancient  Germans  had  the  same  habit  of  considering  the  sun-setting 
as  extending  until  twelve  o'clo<;k  midniglit.  See  the  curious  expressions 
in  Grimm,  Deiiff^che  Mi/tholof/ip,  Theil  ii.  pp.  701,  705:  "Desshalb  fingen 
(lie  Alten  den  Tag  nicht  vom  Aufgang  der  Sonne,  sondern  schon  von  Mit- 
ternacht  an,  wie  audi  wir  heute  noch  thun."  —  Wolfgang  Mbnzel:  Die 
rorchristlidie  Unstcrblichkeitslchre,  Leipsic,  1870,  Theil  i.  p.  77. 

4  Odynsey,  xii.  3,  4. 
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themselves  confirm  the  truth  when  once  the  truth  is 
found !  Gladstone's,  and  others,  place  the  mythic  isle  in 
the  farthest  East ;  Bunbury's,  and  others,  in  the  farthest 
West;  Volcker's,  and  others,  fix  it  in  both  the  farthest 
East  and  farthest  West.  All  are  thus  as  contradictory  as 
is  well  possible,  yet  all  are  unwittingly  witnesses  to  the 
exact  truth.  The  moment  we  take  them  from  the  "  flat 
disk  "  of  ignorant  assumption,  and  wrap  them  around  the 
sphere  of  true  Homeric  science,  that  moment  all  become 
congruent  and  correct.  All  now  yield  a  common  result, 
and  confirm  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  location  above 
defined. 

This  true  solution  of  the  position  of  Aiaie  furthermore 
explains  all  the  difficulties  which  commentators  have  found 
in  the  strange  expression  of  Odysseus,  that  at  that  point 
he  knew  not  where  was  East,  or  where  was  West,  where 
the  sun  rose,  or  where  it  went  behind  the  Earth  {Od.  x. 
190-192).  Of  this,  and  the  passage  xii.  1-4,  Mr.  Bun- 
bury  says  ''it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two." 
Mr.  Gladstone  goes  still  farther,  and  suggests  that  Homer 
himself  is  embarrassingly  involved  in  his  own  conceptions, 
and,  under  the  fogginess  of  this  blind  statement,  is  seek- 
ing to  escape.^  Jn  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  most 
reverent  of  Homeric  elucidators,  this  language  is  pecul- 
iarly surprising.  But  let  one  once  conceive  of  Aiaie  as 
we  have  placed  it,  and  how  perfectly  natural  the  enigmati- 
cal expression !  To  the  poet,  Odysseus  and  his  comrades 
are  homeoscian  antipodes ;  hence  the  setting  sun  is  at  the 
same   moment  the    rising   sun.   West  is   one   with    East, 

1  "I  have  already  shown  that  this  island  (Aiaie)  is  absolutely  fixed, 
according  to  the  mind  of  Homer,  in  the  East,  as  Aiolie  is  in  the  West.  It 
cannot  be  in  the  remote  North,  because  no  fire  is  used.  It  is  not  very 
likely  to  lie  to  the  south  of  East,  because  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kim- 
merian  fog.  This  is  a  difficulty  for  Homer,  since  his  Dawn  ought  to  be 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  East.  He  tries  (it  may  seem)  to  escape,  like 
some  of  his  Trojan  heroes,  i?i  afog;  for  he  declares,  that,  on  arriving  here, 
Odysseus  couhl  make  out  nothing  about  his  position  relatively  to  the 
Dark  and  the  Dawn,  the  Sunset  and  the  Sunrivse.  This  difficulty  cannot 
wholly  be  removed."  —  Juventus  Mundi,  p.  41)0. 
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sunset  is  lost  in  sunrise.  The  venerable  paradox  is  only 
a  new  and  perfect  index  to  the  exact  location  which 
scholars  have  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought. 

Such  being  the  position  of  Aiaie,  the  direction  of  Odys- 
seus on  his  voyage  to  Hades  and  back  is  settled  beyond  a 
doubt. 

In  Gladstone's  map,  the  course  of  this  voyage  is  laid 
down  as  first  north,  then  east,  then  a  long  way  south, 
rounding  in  at  last  a  little  to  the  west,  and  having  the 
landing  on  the  nearer  shore  of  the  Ocean-stream. ^  In 
Bunbury's  map,  on  the  contrary,  the  course  is  due  west, 
and  the  landing  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  Ocean.  Two 
representations  could  hardly  contradict  each  other  more 
completely  :  neither  is  at  all  correct. 

What  are  the  requirements  of  the  poem  ?  First,  it 
must  be  a  voyage  southward  ;  for  Kirke  states  that  it  is  to 
be  by  ''  the  blast  of  Boreas "  that  they  are  to  be  borne 
forward.2  Locating  Hades  and  Aiaie  as  we  have,  this  is 
precisely  the  wind  we  need  to  take  the  ship  down  to  and 
across  the  Ocean-river.  In  the  second  place,  if  one  follows 
Volcker's  interpretation,  —  to  which,  for  our  part,  we 
attach  but  slight  importance,  —  after  reaching  the  Ocean- 
river,  the  voyagers  are  represented  as  sailing  up-stream  for 
some  distance  before  landing,  and  afterward  returning 
down-stream.3  This  part  of  the  journey,  then,  on  a 
spherically  conceived  Homeric  Earth,  would  be  along  the 
lower  shore  of  the  Equatorial  Ocean-stream,  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Aiaie,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  of  Ithaca, 
in  a  course  opposite  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 


1  Later,  in  his  Primer  of  Homer,  p.  60,  Mr,  Gladstone  transfers  the  en- 
trance to  Hades  to  tlieoj^fe?*  shore,  "the  farther  bank  of  the  Ocean-stream." 
He  thinks,  however,  that,  in  this  part  of  liis  work,  the  poet  was  in  a 
"  confused  "  and  "  bewildered  state  of  mind,"  and  that  his  "  latitudes  were 
thrown  into  something  like  purposed  confusion,"  p.  61. 

2  Od.  X.  507. 

3  Odyssey,  book  xi.  638;  xii.  1,  2.  Comp.  Volcker:  Ilomerische  Geog- 
vdphie,  sects.  61,  74.  Tiie  current  was  conceived  of  as  in  the  direction  of 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  point  reached  by  the  party  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead  is  described  by  the  term  v-n-o  ^o</>a).  If, 
now,  this  expression  is  intended  to  indicate  a  point  of 
compass,  as  well  as  the  gloominess  of  the  place  visited,  it 
could  not  have  been  better  chosen,  since  it  describes  the 
location  precisely  in  accordance  with  all  other  indications, 
and  fixes  it  as  below  the  Ocean-stream,  and  in  what  was 
to  the  poet  the  Western  Hemisphere,  making  the  spot 
thus  precisely  "under  the  dark  (West),"  to  use  the  very 
terms  which  various  translators  have  employed  in  render- 
ing the  passage. 1 

So  much  for  Aiaio.  But  our  hemispherical  conception 
of  Homer's  Abode  of  Living  Men  equally  clears  up  the 
long-standing  mystery  as  to  the  location  of  Calypso's 
isle,  Ogygia. 

On  this  subject,  as  a  recent  author  says,  "volumes  have 
been  written."  Gladstone  and  others  place  the  witching 
isle  far  to  the  north  of  Greece ;  Bunbury  and  others,  far 
to  the  west ;  Ukert  and  others,  far  to  the  south-west ; 
Volcker  and  others,  in  the  highest  north-west ;  Merivale 
and  others,  like  Callimachos  of  old,  leave  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  identify  it  with  "Malta  or 
its  neighbor  Gozo  ; "  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list. 

1  See  "Homer's  Abode  of  the  Dead"  (latest  edition  in  Paradise  Found, 
pp.  467-487).  A  few  days  ago  (Fel).  11,  1885)  the  writer  came,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  a  reference  to  the  Odyssean  Hades,  which,  though  barely  inci- 
dental, and  apparently  forming  no  part  of  a  comprehensive  interpretation 
of  Homeric  cosmology,  curiously  conforms  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  in 
"The  True  Key."  Speaking  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the 
writer,  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  remarks:  "The  fate  of  the  terrestrial  soul,  the 
regions  to  which  it  retired  at  the  dissolution  of  the  boily,  and  the  degree 
of  sensibility  which  it  continued  to  enjoy,  are  subjects  of  much  obscurity. 
In  the  Odyssey  it  is  allowed  a  mere,  miserable  existence  in  the  darkness 
of  THE  POLAR  UEGiONS,  witliout  auv  reward  for  virtue  or  punishment  for 
vice."  —  The  Classical  Journal,  London,  1822,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  41.  Compare 
Dante's  wonderfully  graphic  picture  of  Odysseus'  final  and  unreturuing 
J)escensiis  ad  inferos,  in  the  "  Inferno,"  canto  xxvi.,  and  the  significance  of 
the  lines:  — 

"  Tutte  la  stelle  gia  dello  altro  polo 
Vedea  la  notte,  e  il  nostro  tan  to  basso 
Che  uon  surgea  di  lor  del  niarin  suoio." 
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Mr.  Gladstone  apologetically  remarks,  "  The  poet's 
descriptions  are  very  vague,  especially  as  to  the  island  of 
Calypso.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  he  was  misled,  not 
only  by  falsehood,  but  also  by  truth.  When  informants, 
speaking  of  the  same  region,  described  it  as  one  of  ail-but 
perpetual  day,  and  also  as  one  of  night  ail-but  perpetual, 
although  both  of  these  statements  were  true,  he  had  not 
the  key  to  their  truth,  and  thus  could  onl}^  seek  refuge  in 
vagueness  from  contradiction."  ^ 

Nearl}^  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  best  geographers 
knew  as  little  as  now  what  to  make  of  Homer's  language. 
Here  is  Pliny's  attempt  to  wrestle  with  it :  "  The  island 
of  Ogygia,  so  called  by  Homer,  is  the  habitable  land  in 
that  tvhole  hemisphere  which  the  ancients  believed  to  be 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Ocean ;  for  which  reason  it 
is  called  Navel  Island,  that  is,  the  middle  of  the  Ocean. 
There  he  places  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  knows 
the  foundations  of  the  Ocean,  and  supports  upon  immense 
pillars  the  weight  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  This  is  Nature 
herself^  such  as  she  appears  in  that  hemisphere,  and  Homer 
gives  her  the  name  of  a  woman  then  very  well  known, 
because  there  are  many  things  in  nature  which  she  keeps 
concealed  ;  the  word  KaXuVren/  signifying  to  conceal."  ^ 

Perhaps  the  latest  and  most  convenient  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  whole  question  is  that  adopted  by  Henry 

1  Juventus  Mundi,  p.  480. 

2  Compare  the  following:  "  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
Homeric  geography  in  regard  to  all  these  distant  lands  must  he  considered 
as  altogether  fabulous.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  locali- 
ties assigned  by  the  Greeks  in  later  days  to  the  scenes  of  the  Odyssey:  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  can  less  accord  with  the  data  (such  as  they  are) 
supplied  by  Homer  than  the  identifications  they  adopted."  Edward 
H.  Bunbury,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography ,  art. 
"  Ogygia  "  Many  years  ago,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  Ithaca  and 
Corcyra,  Leucadia  and  Strongyle,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Taphros  and  the 
Hellespont,  mythical  Scherie  and  the  land  of  the  Lotophagoi,  the  present 
writer  reached  the  conclusion  tliat  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean afford  no  key  to  tliese  immortal  Homeric  voyages,  and  that  the 
secret  of  many  of  the  traditional  identifications  reported  by  scholiasts  and 
geographers  is  substantially  the  one  suggested  in  motto  third  U)  the 
present  paper. 
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Hayman,  according  to  whom  the  poet  did  not  intend  that 
we  should  have  any  idea  whatever  as  to  the  real  location, 
and  hence  deliberately  and  purposely  '^locked  up  his  mys- 
tery "  in  a  manner  intended  to  be  effectual.  The  passage 
in  which  he  presents  this  view  is  curious  enough  to  quote : 
"  Homer  does  not  say  the  '  wind  and  water '  as  elsewhere, 
but  the  'gods,'  brought  him  (Tre/Wo-ai/)  thither;  i.e.,  the 
whole  course  is  regarded  as  due  to  their  interposition. 
By  this  contrivance  the  poet  seems  to  intimate  that  no 
ordinary  reckoning  of  distance  or  rate  is  applicable.  He 
thus  breaks  away  from  the  group  of  eastern  localities 
which  lie  in  connection  with  Aiaie,  —  viz.,  the  Sirens, 
Thrinaci^,  and  Scylla, — and  lands  us  in  a  new  region. 
The  name,  if  meaning,  as  Mr.  Paley  on  JEschylos  (^Eumen. 
989)  thinks,  a  dark  gulf  or  chasm,  suits  well  the  idea 
suggested  by  that  of  Calypso,  '  the  Concealer ; '  similarly 
Hesiod  {Theogony.,  803)  applies  it  to  the  water  of  Styx. 
.  .  .  Thus,  by  the  very  names  Ogygia  and  Calypso,  the 
poet  may  mean  to  hint  that  their  whereabouts  is  not  to  be 
retraced,  and  that  this  part  of  the  hero's  course  is  not  to 
be  squared  with  previous  notes  of  time  or  place.  The 
same  idea  suits  the  6ix<}>ako<s  OaXda-a-rjs^  i.e.,  the  centre  of  the 
sea  where  it  rose  high,  as  land  rises  highest  in  some  point 
far  inland,  and  thus  of  unknown  remoteness.  So,  from 
Ogygia  reaching  Scheric  in  twenty  days  (vi.  170,  vii.  268- 
297),  he  is  from  Scherie  brought  back  into  known  regions 
by  a  supernatural  machinery,  —  the  magic  galleys  (viii. 
558-563)  which  knew  not  human  laws,  and  therefore 
baffle  calculation.  Thus  the  poet  locks  up  his  myster}^ ; 
and  all  attempts  to  open  it  are  idle  in  themselves,  and  are 
a  violation  of  his  idea."  ^ 

That  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  hewing-asunder  of  the 
Gordian  knot,  the  briefest  glance  at  the  true  Homeric 
earth  suffices  to  show.  Nobody  can  fail  to  find  the 
6fx(f>aX6<i  of   a  hemispherical  shield ;  and  nobody  can  have 

1  Hayman's  Odyssey,  vol.  i.,  Appendix  D,  p.  xlvii. 
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any  greater  difficulty  in  finding  the  o/x<^aXo?  of  that  ter- 
restrial hemisphere  which  Homer  makes  his  Abode  of 
Living  Men.  It  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  Pole.  And 
as  the  sea  was  supposed  to  surround  it  (as  it  does), 
and  as  the  known  countries  around  the  Mediterranean 
were  conceived  of  as  little  more  than  large  islands  in  a 
sea  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere (see  Strabo),  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  polar  island  should  be  called  the  6}x4>a\o^ 
OaXac-a-y]^,  "  the  uavcl  of  the  sea."  ^  As  if  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  misunderstand  his  language,  the  poet  calls  the 
earth-picturing  shield  of  Achilles  not  flat,  but  evKVKXo<i, 
"  well-orbed ; "  and  by  placing  the  Ocean-stream  around 
its  rim  makes  it,  as  on  the  earth  of  ancient  East-Aryan 
mythology,  everywhere  equidistant  from  its  o/xc^aXo?  or 
Pole.  In  its  application  to  the  Pole  of  the  heavens,  the 
same  metaphorical  term  has  often  been  employed  among 
other  peoples ;  ^  and  if,  as  Dr.  Hayman  thinks,  divine 
agency  seems  to    supersede  natural  in   its   vicinity,  it  is 

1  The  term  forcibly  recalls  tlie  oft-recurring,  not  yet  fully  understood 
Avestan  expression,  apam  napdt,  "the  Navel  of  the  Waters."  Without 
claiming  an  entire  correspondence  in  its  meaning,  we  may  yet  note  with 
interest,  tliat,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Parsees  certainly  associated  this 
"Navel  of  the  Waters  "  with  their  myrhical,  north-polar,  world-mountain, 
and  assigned  to  it  somewhat  of  the  divinity  and  sanctity  of  the  latter;  that 
Neriosengli,  in  translating  the  Ya9na  into  the  Sanskrit,  understood  and  ren- 
dered it  in  the  same  way;  and,  finally,  that  such  scholars  as  Spiegel  and 
Burnouf  have  lent  to  the  interpretation  the  authority  of  their  great  names, 
though  the  former,  in  his  commentary,  is  inclined  to  change  his  opinion. 
See  Bleeck's  Avesta,  pt.  ii.  pp.  30,  133,  137,  141;  pt.  iii.  pp  4(5,  91,  130,  145, 
148,  149,  152,  etc.  Windischmann,  Zoroastrische  Stvdien,  Yasht  v.  p.  177. 
HovELACQUE,  U Avestu  Zoroastre  et  le  Mazdeisme,  Paris,  1880,  pp.  252-254. 

2  Extremely  interesting  is  the  Vedic  use  of  the  terms  "navel  of  the 
heavens,"  "  navel  of  the  world,"  and  "  navel  of  the  earth."  See  Rig  Veda, 
i.  105,  110,  i.  104,  i.  185,  x.  90,  14,  et  passim.  Even  Fontane,  who  finds  the 
Vedic  cosmology  "  embnjonaire,"  is  impressed  by  the  scientific  attainments 
disclosed  in  one  of  these  umbilical  hymns.  (lade  Vedique,  Paris,  1881,  p. 
200  )  The  name  of  the  celestial  Pole  with  tlie  ancient  Finns  was  tuivuhan 
napanan,  "navel  of  the  heavens."  (Castken,  Finnische  Mytholoc/ie,  St. 
Petersburg,  1853,  p.  .32.)  Comp.  Gjumm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  pp.  7U(),  1225. 
See  chapters  on  "  The  Eden  Zenith,"  and  "The  Navel  of  the  Earth,"  in 
W.  F.  Wakren's  Paradise  Found:  the  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race  at  the  North 
Pole,  Boston,  1885. 
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entirely  in  keeping  with  the  idea  that  about  and  above 
the  Arctic  Pole  is  peculiarly  the  home  of  the  gods.  So 
the  fact  that  Calypso  is  the  daughter  of  Atlas  becomes 
at  once  significant,  when  it  is  remembered,  that,  in  the 
oldest  Greek  mythology,  the  proper  location  of  Atlas  is 
not  at  the  west,  in  Libya,  but  in  the  extreme  north,  at 
the  Pole.^  The  four-fold  fount,  '*  flowing  in  four  opposite 
directions,"  further  identifies  the  place  with  the  mythical 
polar  Grdtterherg  of  the  Iranians,  Hindus,  and  other  peo- 
ples.2  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  isle, 
which  was  so  adorned  with  groves,  and  "  soft  meadows  of 
violets,"  that  the  poet  closes  his  description  by  asserting, 
that,  "on  beholding  it,  even  an  Immortal  would  be  seized 
with  wonder  and  delight."^  Finally,  as  we  should  know 
in  advance,  it  is  apparently  Notos  which  bears  the 
voyager  thither,  and  Boreas  which  brings  him  thence 
to  the  Phseacians.  All  evidences,  therefore,  conspire  to 
fix  the  location  of  the  long-adrift  isle  at  the  Arctic  Pole. 
The  "much-contriving"  Odysseus  crowns  all  his  other 
achievements  in  the  most  fitting  manner.  Anticipating 
the  belated  Kanes  and  Franklins  and  Payers  of  our  day, 
he  snatches  the  supreme  prize  of  Polar  exploration ! 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  recovery  of  the  true  Homeric 
conception  of  the  Abode  of  Living  Men  pours  a  flood  of 
light  over  the  entire  Odyssey,  showing  what  we  stated 
more  than  three  years  ago,  namely,  that  the  wanderings 
of  Odysseus  are  a  representation,  in  highly  poetical  form, 
of  an  imaginary  circumnavigation  of  the  mythical  Earth  in 
its  upper  or  northern  hemisphere.,  includmg  a  trip  to  the 
under  or  southern  hemisphere.,  and  a  visit  to  the  North  Pole, 

W.  F.  W. 

1  K.  H.  W.  VoLCKER,  Mythische  Geor/raphie,  Leipsic,  1832,  p.  133. 

2  See  P.  F.  Kkkul,  Die  Schopfungsf/eschichte  und  Lehre  vom  Paradies, 
Basel,  18(51,  pp.  796-799.  Julius  Grill,  Die  Erzvdter  der  Menschheit,  Leipsic, 
1875,  vol.  i.  pp.  223-279.  W.  Menzel,  Die  vorchrititliche  Unsterblichkeitslehre, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  11,  12.  See  chapter  on  "  The  Quadrifurcate  River,"  in  Wabken, 
Paradise  Found. 

8  Odyssey,  v.  63-75.    Compare  Paradise  Found,  pp.  235,  236. 


NEW   FOUNDATIONS. 


Within  the  past  year  a  new  Professorship  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  a  new  building  opened.  Further  additions 
to  the  funds  and  appliances  of  the  University  are  much 
needed.  Thoroughly  to  equip  the  institution  upon  the 
plan  and  scale  proposed,  resources  several  times  greater 
than  any  now  possessed  or  promised  will  be  absolutely 
necessary.  No  department  is  as  yet,  by  any  means,  ade- 
quately endowed.  The  Trustees  cannot  doubt  that  pub- 
lic-spirited men  and  women  will  gladly  aid  in  creating  the 
needed  facilities.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  already  mani- 
fested not  only  by  the  citizens  of  Boston,  but  also  by 
friends  of  the  institution  throughout  New  England,  and 
from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  England,  is  an  assur- 
ance that  the  highest  hopes  of  the  founders  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  in  time  to  be  surpassed,  and  far  surpassed,  by  the 
reality.  But  while  no  apprehensions  can  be  felt  about 
the  remoter  future,  and  while  individuals  are  now  giving 
with  a  generosity  worthy  of  all  praise,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  with  institutions,  as  with  men,  youth  is  a 
period  of  opportunities  inestimably  precious  ;  that  many  of 
these,  if  not  improved  at  the  time,  are  forever  lost.  The 
opportunities  opening  before  this  youthful  University  are 
unparalleled ;  but,  without  early  additions  to  its  pecuniary 
resources,  some  exceedingly  important  ones  will  have  to 
pass  unused. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  General  Statutes 
of  the  University :  — 

"New  Foundations.  —  I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeathing  to 
Boston  University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  department,  or  for  the  general 
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purposes  of  the  institution,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Associate  Founder 
of  Boston  University,  and  be  published  as  such  before  the  list  of  Trus- 
tees in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

"  II.  Any  person  who  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University,  for 
any  purpose  acceptable  to  this  corporation,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Honorable  Patron  of  Boston 
University^  and  be  duly  published  as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
University. 

"III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  sum  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Professorship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  name  to  such  Professorship.  In  like  manner  a  gift  or 
bequest  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  an  Adjunct  Professorship  shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the 
same  privilege. 

*'  IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  found  a  University 
Fellowship  or  Lectureship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  naming  such  Fellowship  or  Lectureship,  and  of  nominating  its  first 
incumbent. 

*'  V.  University  Scholarships  in  the  different  departments  shall  be 
of  three  different  classes,  —  first,  second,  third,  according  as  the  en- 
dowment is  three  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  one  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  any  person  or  persons  founding  a  Scholarship  of  any  class  or  in 
any  department  shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  same,  and  of 
nominating  its  first  incumbent." 


FORMS   OF   BEQUEST. 

/  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston   University  the  sum   of 
thousand  dollars^  to  be  applied  at  their  discretion  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  University. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the   Trustees  of  Boston   University  the  sum   of 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  them  and  called 
the  Scholarship  Fund.     The  interest  of  this  fund  shall  be  ap- 

plied at  their  discretion  to  aid  deserving  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  [or  other  specified  department']. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the   Trustees  of  Boston   University  the  sum   of 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  i^afely  invested  by  them  as  an  endow- 
ment for  the  support  of  [a  Professorship  of  ],  in  the  Univer- 
sity [a  Lectureship  in  the  School  of                                ,  a  Fellowship  in  the 
School  of  All  Sciences,  etc.~\. 
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ADMISSIONS   AND   PROMOTIONS,    1884. 

The   University  confers  no  Honorary  Degrees  of  any  kind. 

On  Commencement  Day,  1884,  the  persons  below  named  were  admitted  to  the  degrees 
and  awarded  the  diplomas  indicated. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Pickles,  JohnDavies,  A.B.,  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1877 Melrose. 

Stanton,   Horace  E.,  A.B.    {Union    Col),   1867; 

( Grad.  Princeton  Th.  Sem. ) Albany,  N.  T. 

DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Howe,  Herbert  A.,  A.B.  {Univ.  of  Chicago) ;  A.M. 

( Univ.  of  Cincinnati) Denver,  Col. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Bailey,  Solon  Irving,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  18S1.. Tilton,  N.H. 

Christy,  Anna,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1883 Chelsea. 

Clougb,  Arthur  Josiah,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  lS18,Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
Cotton,  Lizzie  Frances,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1S8S, Boston. 
Fall,  George  Howard,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  18S'^. New  Orleans,  La. 
McKenzie,  John  Hey  ward,  A.B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.), 

1883 Waverley,  O. 

BACHELOR  OF  SACRED  THEOLOGY. 

Childs,  Edward  Payson,  A.B.  (  Williams  Col.) Waterloo,  JSf.  Y. 

Haven,     Theodore    Woodruff,    A.B.     {Syracuse 

Univ. ) San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hood,  William  Lenoir,  A.B.  {Ind.  Asbury  Univ.),Glidden,  lo. 
Hornbeck,  Marquis  D.,  A.M.  {III.  Wes.  Univ.) . .  .Beardstown,  III. 
Hoyt,  Alraon  Franklin,  A.M.  {Univ.  of  Mich.).  ..Detroit,  Mich. 
Miller,    George    Washington,     A.M.    {Dickinson 

Col. ) Camden,  Kan. 

Stowe,  Leroy  Sunderland,  A.B.  {Dickinson  Col). Centre  Moriches,  N.T. 
Wright,  William  Arter,  A.M.  {Mt.  Union  Col.)  ..Boston. 
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BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

Ashe,  Patrick  Joseph Easthampton. 

Baker,  Herbert  Leslie Providence,  R.I. 

Beckett,  Melville  Parker Peahody. 

Bixby,  Fred.  Morton Brockton, 

Brewer,  Edward  Winslow,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col).  .Boston. 

Brown,  Albert  Oscar,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.)  ....Manchester,  N.H. 

Burt,  T^allace  Murray Adams. 

Butler,  William  Morgan New  Bedford. 

Champlin,  Christopher  Elihu New  Shoreham,  B.I. 

Clark,  Louis  Munroe,  A.B.  [Harvard  Col.) Dorchester. 

Clark,  Morris Boston. 

Codwise,  George  Alfred  Paul,  A.B.  {Union  Col).  Wellesley. 

Cohen,  Abraham  Saul Boston. 

Converse,  Albert  Franklin Woburn. 

Copeland,  Frank  Merton,  A.B.  {Marietta  Col.).  ..Mansfield. 

Cummings,  Joseph,  A.B.  {Tufts  Col. ) College  Hill. 

Curry,  George  Erastus,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.) Boston. 

Dieter,  Frederic  Jewett Montpelier,  Vt. 

Everett,  Edward Boston. 

Fairbanks,  Ruf us  Gillmor Caryville. 

Feely,  Joseph  James Boston. 

Flynn,  Edward  James,  A.B.  {Boston  Col.) Boston. 

Forsyth,  James  Ernest Kentville,  N.S. 

Fowler,  George  William,  A.B.  {Dalhousie  Col.)  ..Sussex,  N.B. 

Fuller,  Frederick  "Vincent Taunton. 

Gary,  Frank  Ephraim  Herbert  . , Montpelier,  Vt. 

Gibbons,  Joseph  McKean,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.).  .Boston. 

Houghton,  Frederick  Lowell Boston. 

Hurd,  Frederick  Ellsworth Boston. 

Jennings,  Herbert  Ross New  Bedford. 

Johnson,  Wells  Harvey  Concord,  N.H. 

Joy,  Frederick,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col. ) Winchester. 

Kane,  Jeremiah  Rockwood North  Brookfield. 

King,  Arno  Warren Lemoyne,  Me. 

King,  Carl  Clinton,  A.M.  {Colby  Univ.) Caribou,  Me. 

Krey,  John  Henry Boston. 

Leahy,  John  Patrick Boston. 

Leonard,  William  Hartford Quincy. 

Manchester,  Forrest  Clyde West  Randolph,  Vt. 

Manson,  Jolm  William,  A.B.  {Bowdoin  Col) Pittsfield,  Me. 

McDonough,  Jobn  James,  A.B.  {Holy  Cross  Col), Fall  River. 

Meserve,  Henry  Clifford,  A.B.  {Tufts  Col) Boston. 

Morse,  Jacob  Charles Boston. 

Nesmith,  Otto  Andreae,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col) .. San  Francisco,  Cal 
Robinson,  Edward  Irving   Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Rogers,  Frank  Remick Boston. 

Russell,  Arthur  Hastings,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.)  ..Boston. 

Shaw,  Otis  Madison,  A.B.  {Bowdoin  Col.) Boston. 

Smith,  Joseph  R.,  A.B Tilton,  N.H. 

Threshie,  John  Weldon Boston. 

Towle,  William  Warren,  A.B.  {Bowdoin  Col.)  ...Boston. 

Vaughan,  Ernest  Howe   Worcester. 

Vickery,  Willis Chjde,  O. 

Whiting,  Manasseh  Barzillai  E.  Northport,  Me. 

Wilson,  Butler  Romulus,  A.B.  {Atlanta  Univ.)  ..Atlanta,  Ga. 

DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 

Adams,  Charles  Wesley Newport,  N.H. 

Atkinson,  Leonard  Woods Cambridge. 

Brackett,  Humphrey  F Boston. 

Brewer,  Clarissa  Ann Hartford,  Conn. 

Briry,  Edward  Everett,  A.B.  {Bowdoin  Col.) Bath,  Me. 

Brooks,  Caroline  Frances Augusta,  Me. 

Bruce,  Emily  Allen Boston. 

Bryant,  Virginia  Frances Columbia,  Tenn. 

Causey,  Levin  Patrick Putnam,  Conn. 

Clark,  Consuelo Cincinnati,  O. 

Clarke,  Henry  Little New  Bedford. 

Earl,  George  Henry Boston. 

Getchell,  Ellen  Southard Boston. 

Gooding,  Gertrude Bristol,  R.I. 

Hall,  Sarah  Adelaide Watertown. 

Holbrook,  Levi  Bradford Boston. 

Irwin,  Frank Shelburne,  N.  S. 

Johnson,  Charles  Frederic Boston. 

Lambert,  Adelaide S.  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Little,  Harry  James Cohasset. 

Lummis,  Mary  Dorothea,  A.B.  {Portsmouth  Col.),Chillicothe,  O. 

Mark,  Ella  Virginia,  A.B.  {Luthervllle  Col.) Gettysburg,  Penn. 

Myers,  Mary  Rachel W.  Woodstock,  Conn. 

Newton,  Frank  Loomis Provincetown. 

Nutter,  Mary  Elizabeth Charlestown. 

Potter,  La  Forrest West  Somerville. 

Reynolds,  Margaret  Jackson Albany,  N.  T. 

Sargent,  Fenora  Weston,  M.D.  {Horn.  Med.  Col. 

of  Mo. ) Cuba,  Mo. 

Smith,  Ella  Gertrude New  Bedford. 

Spalding,  Samuel  Hopkins,  A.B.  {Harvard  Univ.),  Wilton,  N.H. 

Taylor,  Annie  Bessie Salem. 

Todd,  Arthur  James New  Boston,  N.H 

Walker,  Frank  Clifford   Taunton. 

Whitman,  Martha  Fairfield Lexington. 
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BACHELOK  OF  SURGERY  (C.B.). 
Bouton,  Wilbiir  Knibloe Waterhury,  Conn. 

BACHELOR   OF  ARTS. 

Bartlett,  Arthur  Lewis Boston. 

Butler,  Frank  Roscoe Lewiston,  Me. 

Dame,  Elizabeth  May Lynn. 

Draper,  Jason  True West  Somerville. 

Gray,  Harold  Bradford Hyde  Park. 

Hersey,  Henry  Johnson Melrose. 

Krehbiel,  Selma  Geraldine Cleveland,  O. 

Richardson,  Lilla  Adams Newtonville. 

Stone,  Carrie  Ober Lynn. 

Taylor,  Caroline  May East  Somerville. 

Taylor,  Walter  Perkins Charlottetown,  P.E.  I. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Gaffney,  Margaret  Augusta South  Ahington. 

Morse,  Frank  Elmer Dedham. 

Taf t,  George  Lund Cambridge. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Herms,  Charles Louisville,  Ky. 

Holland,  Harry  Dickinson Amherst. 

Jones,  Elisha  Adams Rockville. 

DIPLOMAS  CERTIFYING  COMPLETION  OF  COURSE. 

Hamblin,  Franklin  Willis Marston's  Mills. 

Sill,  Matthew  Dorr Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Sinks,  Perry  Wayland Boston. 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES  IN  1884. 

BY  DEPARTMENTS. 

School  of  All  Sciences 9 

School  of  Theology 11 

School  of  Law 55 

School  of  Medicine 35 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 14 

College  of  Agriculture 4 

Total 128 
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BY    DEGREES. 

DEGREE.  MEN. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 2 

Master  of  Arts 4 

Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 8 

Baclielor  of  Laws 55 

Doctor  of  Medicine 18 

Bachelor  of  Surgery 1 

Bachelor  of  Arts 6 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 2 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Science 4 

Doctor  of  Science 1 

Graduate  in  Theology 3 

Totals 104        24          128 


WOMEX. 

TOTAL. 

- 

2 

2 

6 

- 

8 

- 

55 

16 

34 

- 

1 

5 

11 

1 

3 

_ 

4 

- 

1 

- 
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THE    COLLEGES. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  group  of  colleges,  with  distinct  faculties 
and  administrations.  Of  these  mentioned  below,  two  have 
been  organized,  and  are  represented  in  the  following  pages. 
The  place  of  the  third  is  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College  of  Music. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 


COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS. 

Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM  E.   HUNTINGTON,   S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Dea^,  and  Professor 

of  Ethics  and  Ilistory. 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  German. 
BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  LI^.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
THOMAS   B.  LINDSAY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit. 
JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Th.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  Jun.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bhetoric, 

English  Literature,  and  Political  Economy. 
SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Snow  Prof essor  of  Elocution  and 

Oratory. 
J.   B.  TORRICELLI,  A.M.,  J.U.D  ,  Instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 
NARCISSE   CYR,  Instructor  in  French. 
BALFOUR  H.  VAN  VLECK,  S.B.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Zoology,  and 

Physiology. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

WILLIAM  RIPLEY   NICHOLS,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
ALPHEUS  HYATT,  ^.B.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Zoology. 
WILLIAM  H.  NILES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
CHARLES  R.  CROSS,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

STUDENTS. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Clifford,  Howard  Abbott,  A.B.  (  Wes.  Univ.) Monmouth,  Me. 

Denning,  John  Otis,  A.B.  {III.  Wes.  Univ.) Bloomington,  111. 

Field,  Charles,  jun.,  A.B.  { Williams  Col.) Athol. 

Hallenbeck,  Valentine,  A.B.  ( Wes.  Univ.) Glenville,  N.  Y. 

Hayes,  Doremus  Almy,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.).  .Dayton,  O. 
Henck,  Frederick  William,  A.B.  {E.  Tenn.  Wes. 

Univ. ) McMinnville,  Tenn. 
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Hickernell,    Calvin    Balsley,    A.B.    {Ohio    Wes. 

Univ. ) ^^(^»  O- 

Hurlburt,  RoUo  Franklin,  A.B.  {Cornell  Col.) Marion,  lo. 

Hatchinson,  Bennett  Wertz,  A.B.    {Ohio    Wes. 

Univ.) Mount  Pleasant,  Penn. 

Hutchinson,    Oliver   Wertz,    A.B.    {Ohio     Wes. 

Univ. ) Mount  Pleasant,  Penn. 

Jackson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  A.B.    {Ohio    Wes. 

Univ. ) Lancaster,  O. 

Jefferson,    Charles    Edward,    A.B.    {Ohio    Wes. 

Univ. ) Cambridge,  O. 

Keister,  Lawrence,  B.S.  {Otterbein  Univ.) Owensdale,  Penn. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  Patterson,  A.B.  {Scio  Col.) Scio,  O. 

Miller,  Webster,  A.B.  {Lawrence  Univ. ) Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Murray,  John  Franklin,  B.S.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.)  .Senickley,  Penn. 
Swartz,  Henry  Butler,  B.S.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.).  ..Delaware,  O. 
Van  Pelt,  John  Robert,  A.B.  {III.  Wes.  Univ.) . . . Bloomington,  III. 
Woodward,  William  Dodge,  A.B,  {Boston  Univ.), Nantucket. 
Younkin,     Lorenzo     Dow,    A.B.     {Iowa    State 

Univ. ) ^^^^  Branch,  lo. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Barren,  Charlotte  Clement Cambridge. 

Butterfield,  Laura  Isabel  Marion Saugus. 

Cooper,  Emma  Louise Springfield,  Vt. 

Gage,  Lillia  Bertha ..Boston. 

Goss,  Mabel  Louise Melrose. 

Harrington,  Charlotte Worcester. 

Jefferson,  Mark  Sylvester  William Melrose. 

Mosher,  Frances  Elizabeth Providence,  E.I. 

Owen,  Frances  Pelrce Brunswick,  Me. 

Sawyer,  Caroline  Aiken Cambridge. 

Snow,  William  Brackett Stoneham. 

Tirrell,  Addie  Maria West  Cummington. 

Very,  Frederic  Alpha Wellesville,  N.S. 

Warren,  Mary  Christine Cambridge. 

Webber,  Frank  Mabel St.  Albans,  Me. 

Whitaker,  George  Edgar Cambridge. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Angevine,  Hattie  Belle  i Poultney,  Vt. 

Bohnstedt,  Theodora  Augusta Boston. 

Bolster,  George  Henry Surry,  N.H. 

Bridges,  Amy  Thurber South  Framingham. 

Bridges,  Lillian  Willard South  Framingham. 

1  Philosophical  course. 
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Brooks,  Ilia  Caroline Somerville. 

Chisliolm,  Alexaiidriiie  Elizabeth  ^ Newtonville. 

Dorchester,  Livenis  PIull Natick. 

Do wnes,  Lillian  Elizabeth Roxbury. 

Fessenden,  Cornelia  Snowden Boston. 

Goldtlnvaite,  Mary  Isabel Lawrence. 

Goodall,  Bertha  1 Boston. 

Hagar,  Joseph  Clarence East  Marshfield. 

Jones,  Charles  David Melrose. 

Keene,  George  Randall Dexter,  Me. 

Metcalf ,  Frank  Jolinson Ashland. 

Band,  Mary  Amanda Boston. 

Roberts,  Martha  Lizzie Salem. 

Short,  Josephine  Helena Somerville. 

Watson,  Grace  Hooper Boston. 

Willard,  Teloula  Genieve Keene,  N.H. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Atwater,  Bertha  Josephine Newburyport. 

Bates,  Abby  Barstow Newton. 

Belcher,  Sarah  Ella Providence,  R.I. 

Bjorkhmd,  Eva  Dora Somerville. 

Bradford,  Margaret  Giles East  Boston. 

Brighara,  William  Monroe Marlborough. 

Byron,  Minnie  Roselna Boston. 

Cass,  Minnie  Addie Tilton,  N.H. 

Chase,  Andrew  Lyford Sebec,  Me. 

Chenery,  William  Elislia Boston. 

Clarke,  Mabell  Shippie Jamaica  Plain. 

Cole,  Julia  Nichols Auburndale. 

Cushman,  Lewis  Newell New  Orleans,  La. 

Downing,  Elizabeth  Jane  Lynn East  Boston. 

Flagg,  Alice  Mabell South  Berwick,  Me. 

Hanscom,  Elizabeth  Deering Lowell. 

Hobson,  Sarah  Matilda  ^ East  Brighton,  Vt. 

Hopkins,  Francis  Easton Manchester,  N.H. 

Lowd,  Emma  Fuller Salem. 

Meserve,  Charles  Dana Hopkinton. 

Richardson,  George  Tilton Boston. 

Rogers,  Lillian  Clif t Cambridge. 

Root,  Dency  Tiffany  Marvin Providence,  R.I. 

Shinn,  Lizzie  i Newton. 

Sprague,  Martha Arlington. 

Sullivan,  William  Alfred Cambridge. 

Teele,  Mary  Helen Arlington. 

Tyler,  Emily  Wheeler  ^ Ipswich. 

1  Philosophical  course. 
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Warren,  William  Marshall Cambridge. 

Wellington,  Mary  Jane Newtonville. 

Wilde,  Arthur  Herbert Natick. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Baldwin,  Foy  Spencer North  Andover. 

Blackett,  Charles  Wesley Chelsea. 

Branch,  Ernest  William Granby. 

Brick,  Charles  Albert Augusta,  Me. 

Brown,  Annie  Frances East  Boston. 

Case,  Charles  Lawton Fall  River. 

Clark,  Emma  Loring Boston. 

Coburn,  .Helen  Gertrude Chelsea. 

Davis,  Josie  Anna Nashua,  N.II. 

Emerson,  Mary  Emily Medford. 

Evans,  Jennie Roslindale. 

Fisher,  Annie  Bryant  Caldwell Charlestown. 

Frost,  Alice  May Waltham. 

Heard,  Arthur  Marston Sandwich  Centre. 

Herron,  Leonora  Epes Dedham. 

Johnston,  Ernest  Avery Dorchester. 

Kimball,  Emerson  Augustus Natick. 

Latham,  Julia  Azubah Lancaster. 

Leonard,  Wallace  Minot Weymouth. 

Magee,  Frank  Rand Maiden. 

Moulton,  Warren  Joseph Sandioich  Centre. 

Parlin,  Abel  Ezra Weld,  Me. 

Paul,  Martha  Dresser Dedham. 

Peirce,  Susan  Hall Boston. 

Richards,  Cliff  Rogers East  Marshfield. 

Sampson,  Florence  Wadsworth Newton. 

Sanger,  Sara  Isabel  Danvers. 

Sawin,  Ida  Eunice Charlestown. 

Smith,  Irving Marlborough. 

Soule,  Wilbur  Ervvin Natick. 

Stockbridge,  Wales  Rogers,  jun Hyde  Park. 

Stockwell,  James  Alden Stoneham. 

Watson,  Frances  Elizabetli Chelsea. 

Wolhaupter,  Maggie  Sipes Washington,  D.C. 

Worcester,  Sarah  Elizabeth Ipswich. 

Young,  Bertha  Gertrude Charlestown. 

Young,  Bessie  Louise Boston. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Batcheller,  Alice  Louise Boston. 

Blancher,  Harriet  Priest. Boston. 
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Brigliam,  Frances Boston. 

Brooks,  Frederick  Manning Boston. 

Burton,  Gertrude Boston. 

Chase,  Florence  Augusta Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Damon,  Lizzie  Livingston Maiden. 

Bearing,  Henrj^  Lincoln Braintree. 

Freeman,  Luther , Essex,  Vt. 

French,  Mary  Davis East  Salisbury. 

Frost,  Henry  Gilbert Boston. 

Golder,  Arthur  Lee Strong,  Me. 

Gooding,  Anna  Eliza Arlington. 

Goodspeed,  Frank  Lincoln Warren,  Vt. 

Gould,  David  Ellsworth Chelsea. 

Greenwood,  Lawrence  Baker Everett. 

Hayden,  Lilian  Gertrude Boston. 

Hecht,  Sophie  Hector Boston. 

Hill,  Lilian Dover,  N.H. 

Holt,  Ida  May Boston. 

Johnson,  Thomas  Alexander Boston. 

Lawrence,  Caroline  Butterworth Cambridge. 

Leavitt,  Fannie  Maria JSfewtonville. 

Litchfield,  Fred  Ellsworth Wollaston. 

Metcalf ,  Ida  Martha Boston. 

Miller,  Edwin  Lawrence Kinston,  N.C. 

Motora,  Tujiro Tokio,  Japan. 

Murdock,  Louise  Hamilton Boston. 

Nichols,  Clara  Maria Boston. 

Packard,  Lillie  Mansfield South  Boston. 

Pf efferkorn,  Otto  Wilhelm  Gotthold Lawrence. 

Poland,  Orville  C Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Shields,  Albert  Beckwith Boston. 

Smith,  Albert  George Drownville,  R.L 

Summers,  William  Henry West  Winchester,  Ont. 

Thompson,  Frank  Charles Rush,  N.  Y. 

Titus,  Edward  Kirk Georgetown. 

Warren,  Edna Boston. 

White,  Herbert  Rollin Lowell. 

Whittemore,  Marcia  Grace Montvale. 

Whiting,  Mary  Eleanor Charles  River  Village. 


The  aim  of  this  College  is  to  give  that  liberal  education 
which  is  the  true  preparation  for  the  study  of  a  learned  profes- 
sion, or  for  a  life  devoted  to  letters,  education,  or  public  affairs. 
It  accordingly  provides  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in 
all  those  branches  of  literature,  philosophy',  and  science,  known 
as  the  Liberal  Arts. 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  present  themselves  promptly 
at  the  place  and  time  announced  for  the  beginning  of  the 
entrance  examinations.  All  are  required  to  fill  out  a  printed 
form  of  application,  and  to  submit  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character.  Candidates  who  divide  the  examinations  will  pre- 
sent at  the  preliminary  one  a  certificate  from  a  former  teacher, 
stating  the  subjects  in  which  the  applicant  is  prepared  for 
examination,  and,  at  the  final  one,  the  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character.  The  studies  in  which  regular  candidates  for 
the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  are  the  following :  — 

Latin.  —  1.  Caesar,  Gallic  War^  Books  I.-IV.  (or  Books 
I. -III.  and  Sallust's  Catiline)^  with  questions  on  the  subject- 
matter  and  on  grammar.  Vergil,  ^7ieid,  I. -VI.  (or  Eclogues^ 
and  u^neid  I.-V.),  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter  and 
on  prosody. 

2.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  of  Caesar, 
with  general  questions  on  grammar,  history,  and  antiquities, 
suggested  by  the  prescribed  passages.  Also  the  translation  into 
Latin  of  simple  English  sentences,  to  test  the  candidate's  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  grammar. 

3.  Cicero,  Orations  against  Catiline  and  for  Ai'chias,  with 
questions  on  the  subject-matter  and  on  construction  and  gram- 
matical forms. 

4.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  with  questions  as  in  2.  The  translation  at  sight  of 
average  passages  of  the  ^neid,  and  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
with  questions  on  prosod}'. 

5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English 
narrative,  based  upon  some  portion  of  the  prescribed  prose. 

Greek.  —  1.  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  of 
Xenophon  (suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis) . 

2.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  the 
Iliad;  the  candidate  in  both  cases  being  supplied  with  a 
vocabulary-  of  the  less  usual  words. 

3.  Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who 
have  studied  White's  or  Leiffhton's  Greek  Lessons. 
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Mathematics.  —  Arithmetic  and  the  Metric  System.  Alge- 
bra through  Quadratic  Equations,  including  Radical  Quanti- 
ties, and  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 
Plane  Geometr}-. 

French.  —  The  translation  at  sight  of  eas}^  prose. 

Physics.  — As  much  as  is  contained  in  Stewart's  Primer. 

Ancient  History.  —  As  much  as  is  contained  in  Smith's 
Smaller  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in 
Leighton's  History  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Ancient  Geography.  —  As  much  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Expedition  against  Troy,  the  Voyage  of 
JEneas,  the  Anabasis,  and  the  Gallic  War. 

English.  —  A  short  composition  on  some  theme  selected  from 
specified  authors,  and  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion. Criticism  of  sentences  as  to  correctness.  The  theme, 
according  to  the  3'ear,  will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  following 
works  :  — 

For  1883.  — Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar,  and  As  You  like  It;  the  De 
Coverley  papers  in  The  Spectator;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addisou; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  and  Scott's  Marmion. 

For  1884. — Shakespeare's  Julius  Cgesar,  and  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Irving' s  Sketch-Book;  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

For  1885. — Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  and  Merchant  of  Venice;  first 
two  books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Irving's  Sketch-Book;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Emerson's  Essay  on 
Eloquence  (in  "Society  and  Solitude  "). 

For  1886.  — Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  and  Macbeth;  first  two  books 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Scott's  Abbot; 
Pope's  Kape  of  the  Lock;  J.  R.  Lowell's  Vision  of  SirLaunfal;  Gold- 
smith's She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

All  the  books  named  for  a  given  year  are  to  be  read  by 
each  candidate. 

An  important  feature  of  the  above  requisitions  is,  that  in  the 
examinations  in  the  languages  the  whole  stress  is  laid,  not  upon 
the  quantitj'  which  the  student  may  have  read,  but  upon  his 
actual  ability  to  handle  the  language  correctl}'.  To  prepare 
for  these  examinations,  the  pupil  should  be  accustomed,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  translate  into  Latin 
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and  Grreek,  both  orall}^  and  in  writing,  passages  prepared  by 
the  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

Satisfactor}^  certificates  from  the  principals  of  high  schools 
and  academies  of  good  standing  will  exempt  the  candidate 
from  examination  in  arithmetic,  physics,  ancient  history,  and 
geography. 

Division  of  the  Examinations. 

Candidates  for  admission  may  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
at  one  time,  or,  if  they  prefer,  may  divide  them  ;  it  being 
required,  however,  that,  if  the  work  be  divided,  at  least  one- 
half  must  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  •  *  preliminaiy  examina- 
tion." Moreover,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  preliminary 
examination  must  produce  certificates  from  their  teachers  attest- 
ing their  fitness  in  given  subjects  ;  and  no  candidate  will  be 
examined  in  subjects  not  included  in  the  certificate  of  the 
teacher. 

The  examinations  are  mainly  in  writing ;  and  deficiencies  in 
the  legibility,  spelling,  or  grammar  of  the  students'  papers, 
affect  the  result  of  the  examination.  Specimens  of  recent 
examination-papers  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  ability  to  recite  one  oration  of  Cicero  memoriter  will  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  three  orations  read.  If  the  student 
prefer,  a  proportionate  allowance  for  memorizing  will  be  made 
in  Vergil. 

Instructors  preparing  students  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  re- 
quested to  follow  the  Continental  pronunciation  of  vowels,  to 
give  the  Latin  c  and  g  the  sound  of  Greek  k  and  y,  i  consonant 
the  sound  of  y  in  yes,  and  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
Greek  accents. 

TIMES   AND   PLACES. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  1885  will  be  held  at  the  Col- 
lege, No.  12  Somerset  Street,  as  follows  :  — 

Thursday,  June  4. 

8.30-9  A.M.  —  Candidates  meet  for  registration. 
9-10.30. —Xenophon. 
10.30-12.— Csesar. 
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1-2.30  v.M.  — Algebra. 

2.30-4.  — Cicero. 

4-5.  — Translation  at  sight  from  English  into  Latin. 

Friday,  June  5. 

9-10.30  A.M.  —Vergil  and  Ovid. 

10.30-12.  — Homer. 

1-2.30  P.M.  —  Geometr}'. 

2.30-3.30.— French. 

3.30-4.30. — Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Saturday,  June  G. 

Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  Histor}^  and  Physics,  for 
those  not  furnished  with  teachers'  certificates. 

The  Fall  Examinations  are  held  on  Wednesda}',  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  Sept.  16-18,  at  hours  corresponding  to  the  above. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  should  present  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  examination  ;  and,  if  the}^  come  from 
other  colleges,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  therefrom 
will  be  required. 

Examinations  Elsewhere. 

On  the  days  above  mentioned,  examinations  under  the  charge 
of  duly  appointed  University  Examiners  ma}'  be  held  in  other 
places  than  Boston.  An}"  principal  of  a  preparatoiy  school 
desirous  of  securing  this  accommodation  is  requested  to  address 
the  Dean  of  the  College. 

COURSE   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  include  the  following  branches, 
or  their  equivalents  :  — 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

first  term. 

Livy.     Prose  Composition Five  hours  a  week. 

Xenophon,  Memorabilia.     Pro>e  Composition     .     .  Five  hours  a  we^k. 

Solid  Geometry Four  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 
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SECOND   TERM. 

Horace,  Odes.     Cicero  (at  sight) Four  hours  a  week. 

Homer,  Odyssey.     Prose  Composition Four  hours  a  week. 

Algebra Five  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History Two  hours  a  week. 

THIKD   TEKM. 

Horace,  Epodes.     Prose  Composition Three  hours  a  week. 

Herodotus Three  hours  a  week. 

Plane  Trigonometry Three  hours  a  week. 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises Five  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composition  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond terms ;  and  in  Rhetoric,  during  the  third  term,  one  hour  a  week. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST   TEKM. 

Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  or  Lysias Two  hours  a  week. 

French  .     .     .     ' Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

History Two  hours  a  week. 

Horace,  Satire  and  Epistles Two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric 'Three  hours  a  week. 

Spherical  Trigonometry Two  hours  a  week. 

SECOND   TERM. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

Physics Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Analytical  Geometry Two  hours  a  week. 

French Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

History Two  hours  a  week. 

Juvenal.     Cicero  [at  sight)  .     .     .  Two  hours  a  week. 
Prometheus  of  JEschylus,  or  An- 
tigone of  Sophocles Two  hours  a  week. 

THIRD   TERM. 

English  Literature * Two  hours  a  week. 

Physics Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Analytical  Geometry Two  hours  a  week. 

Botany Two  hours  a  week. 

French Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

History Two  hours  a  week. 
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Elective:  —  Plato,  Phaedo  or  Gorgias  .     .     .     .  Two  hour  a  a  week. 
Tacitus,  Geriuanla  and  Agricola, 

or  Histories Two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composition 
throughout  the  j'ear. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST   TEKM. 

Psychology Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Biology Four  hours  a  week. 

Calculus Two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

French Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  hours  a  week. 

Italian Two  hours  a  week. 

Latin Two  hours  a  week. 

SECOND  term. 

Logic Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Anglo-Saxon Two  hours  a  week. 

Calculus Two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

Geology Four  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  hours  a  week. 

Italian Two  hours  a  week. 

Latin Two  hours  a  week. 

■    Zoology Three  hours  a  week. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Ethics Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Chemistry Six  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  hours  a  week. 

Italian Two  hours  a  week. 

Latin Two  hours  a  week. 

Physiology Two  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Law Two  hours  a  week. 

Surveying Two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composition 
throughout  the  year. 
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SENIOR   YEAR. 

FIKST  TEEM. 

Philosophy  of  Theism Four  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Astronomy Two  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  the  U.  S.      ...  Three  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature 2wo  hours  a  week. 

French 7\co  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  hours  a  week. 

Hebrew Two  hours  a  week. 

Latin Two  hours  a  week. 

Recent  English  Empiricism  .     .     .  Three  hours  a  week. 

Sanskrit Two  hours  a  week. 

Spanish Two  hours  a  week. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Evidences  of  Christianity Four  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Anglo-Saxon    .........  Two  hours  a  week. 

Astronomy Two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Tioo  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  hours  a  week. 

Hebrew Two  houi's  a  week. 

Latin Two  hours  a  week. 

Mechanics Two  hours  a  week. 

Metaphysics Four  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy 'Three  fiours  a  week. 

Sanskrit Two  hours  a  week. 

Spanish Two  hours  a  week. 

THIRD  term. 

Elective  :  —  English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  hours  a  week. 

Hebrew Two  hours  a  week. 

History  or  Philosophy Five  hours  a  week. 

International  Law Three  hours  a  week. 

Latin Two  hours  a  week. 

Philosophy  of  Ethics Two  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy Three  hours  a  week. 

Quaternions  or  Mechanics    .     .     .  Two  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Law Two  hours  a  week. 

Sanskrit Two  hours  a  week. 

Spanish Two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composition 
throughout  the  year. 
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The  instruction  in  a  number  of  the  above  branches  is  supple- 
mented b}^  lectures,  some  of  which  are  delivered  before  single 
classes,  others  before  the  entire  College. 

ELECTIVE   COURSES. 

I.  Foil  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

A  limited  number  of  persons  unable  to  take  the  full  course 
in  arts,  but  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  the  professional 
schools  of  the  University,  or  for  other  liberal  pursuits,  may  for 
the  present  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  on  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  what  the  Faculty  may  esteem  equivalent  to 
three-fourths  of  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class.  On  satisfactorily  completing  an  elective  course  of  study 
approved  b}' the  Facultj^  and  equivalent  to  ten  hours  a  week 
for  four  years,  such  candidates  may  be  promoted  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy'. 

II.  For  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Arts 
desiring  to  pursue  the  Course  in  an  Elective  Order. 

To  accommodate  an  increasing  number  of  mature  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  greater  thoroughness,  or  in  a  different 
order,  or  with  greater  leisure  for  reading  or  laboratory  work 
than  the  regular  four-years'  course  will  permit,  the  further  an- 
nouncement is  made,  that  hereafter  any  student  passing  the 
examinations  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 
ma}'  matriculate  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  with  liberty  to  take  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  in 
any  order  he  prefers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

III.  For  Special  Students. 

A  limited  number  of  special  students,  in  addition  to  those 
connected  with  other  departments,  may,  until  further  notice,  be 
admitted  to  instruction  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  All 
such  must  be  of  mature  age,  and  qualified  to  pursue  the  study 
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or  studies  which  they  desire  to  undertake.  The  charge  for  tui- 
tion will  be  $30  for  two  hours'  instruction  per  week  for  the 
year  as  a  minimum,  and  $15  extra  for  each  additional  hour  per 
week,  until  the  charge  amounts  to  the  regular  fee  of  $100.  The 
fee  for  incidentals  is  $10  a  year,  or  $5  a  term. 

MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Sophomore  Class  receive  their  instruction  in  physics,  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Classes  their  instruction  in  chemistr}',  in  the 
laboratories  and,  lecture-rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technolog}'.  The  instruction  is  expressl}'  arranged  for  the 
class,  and  illustrated  by  the  very  extensive  collections  and 
admirable  apparatus  of  the  institution. 

THE   BOSTON    SOCIETY   OF   NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  receive  their  instruction  in 
botany,  biolog}',  zoology,  and  physiolog}',  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

LIBRARIES,    READING-ROOMS,    COLLECTIONS,  ETC. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enjo}',  without  charge, 
the  use  of  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston,  a  collection 
outnumbering  every  other  in  America.  The  extensive  reading- 
room  of  the  same  institution  is  open  to  all. 

Other  special  libi-aries  and  reading-rooms  are  accessible  on 
the  pa3'ment  of  small  annual  fees. 

Among  the  museums  and  collections  open  to  students,  with- 
out charge,  ma}"  be  mentioned,  — 

The  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
The  Art  Collections  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, conventions  of  scientific  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are 
unsurpassed. 
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COLLEGE  EXERCISES. 

Regular  morning  devotions  are  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Faculty,  at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  recitations,  or  other  class  exercises,  per  week. 

Any  student  prevented  from  attending  upon  a  class  exercise 
must  present  to  the  appropriate  professor  a  written  excuse  from 
the  Dean. 

§  On  the  first  day  of  the  Fall  term,  every  student  entitled  to 
elect  studies  for  the  j'ear  ensuing  must  present  to  the  Dean  a 
list  of  those  he  desires  to  pursue.  In  all  cases  the  selection 
must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  and  one  that 
can  be  arranged  for  without  conflict  of  hours.  After  such  ap- 
proval no  changes  will  be  allowed  without  special  consent  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that 
students  living  in  any  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on 
railroad  lines  may  conveniently  attend.  In  most  cases  such 
students  pay  but  half- fare. 

Two  large  rooms  are  set  apart  and  furnished  as  gymnasia, 
and  every  student  has  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  daily 
without  charge. 

SOCIETIES. 

Several  flourishing  literary  and  debating  societies  have  been 
organized  among  the  students. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  are,  — 

For  Tuition $100  00 

Incidental  Expenses 10  00 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  —  one  half  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  term,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

The  tuition  fees  of  special  students,  if  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  are  payable  by  the  term  in  advance.  The  fee  for 
incidentals,  if  paid  for  the  year  in  advance,  will  be  ten  dollars ; 
otherwise,  five  dollars  per  term  in  advance. 
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Candidates  for  final  examination  and  promotion  to  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  to  the 
Registrar  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  final  examination. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding-houses  or  fami- 
lies, at  prices  varying  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  convenient^  located,  and  properly  taken 
care  of,  can  be  obtained  for  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  week. 
If  two  students  room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be 
about  two  dollars  each.  For  the  convenience  of  new  students 
desiring  rooms,  a  list  of  references  is  kept  at  the  office  of  tl^e 
Registrar  of  the  University. 

When  desired,  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  University  Education  of  Women  will  advise  and  assist 
young  women  in  the  securing  of  suitable  rooms  or  boarding- 
places,  and  otherwise. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student  not  residing  at  home 
will  be  about  as  follows  :  — 

For  Tuition $100  00 

Fee  for  Incidentals 10  00 

Room $3G  00  to  90  00 

Board,  thirty-six  weeks  ...      108  00  "  180  00 

Text-books,  Stationery,  etc.     .        20  00"  25  00 

Other  expenditures  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits 
of  the  student. 

Students  who  are  able  to  live  at  home  can  secure  their  entire 
College  course  of  four  years  for  five  hundred  dollars. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Sixty-five  free  scholarships  for  needy  and  deserving  students 
have  been  established  in  the  College.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  Warren  Scholarship.  Founded  1882.  Income,  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Men.  Founded  1882. 
Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of  the  four 
classes.     Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Women.  Founded  1882. 
Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of  the  four 
classes.     Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
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The  Rich  Scholarships  are  so  named  iu  honor  of  the  first 
Founder  of  the  University,  Isaac  Rich.  Appointments  to  the 
Scholarships  are  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  all 
applications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on  or  before 
the  tenth  da}'  of  October. 

OTLIER  PECUNIARY   AID. 

The  Massachusetts  Societ}^  for  the  Universitj^  Education  of 
Women  has,  during  the  past  year,  assisted  a  number  of  young 
women  in  the  College. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  can  usually 
receive  aid  from  Education  Societies  of  their  respective  denomi- 
nations, amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  ipore  per  annum. 

PROMOTION. 
The  First  Degree. 
The   requirements   for  the   degree   of  Bachelor   of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Philosoph}-  are  :  — 

1.  A  satisfactor}'  completion  of  the  required  studies,  pre- 
scribed or  elective. 

2.  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory'  graduating  thesis  on  or 
before  the  last  Wednesda}^  in  Ma}'. 

3.  The  payment  of  an  examination-fee  of  ten  dollars  before 
the  final  examination. 

All  promotions  to  degrees  are  at  the  same  time  promotions 
to  the  privilege  of  permanent  membership  in  the  University 
Convocation. 

The  Higher  Degrees. 

All  students  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
this  College  are  eo  facto,  and  without  the  payment  of  the 
matriculation-fee,  entitled  to  admission  to  the  School  of  All 
Sciences  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  If, 
then,  any  Bachelor  so  admitted  shall,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  promotion,  pay  to  the  University  an  examination-fee  of  ten 
dollars,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  examination  at  the  time,  or  later, 
in  whatever  work  may  be  required  for  the  Master's  degree,  and 
may  be  promoted  to  that  degree  on  payment  of  ten  dollars 
additional. 
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CALENDAR. 

The  College  3'ear  consists  of  three  terms  and  three  vacations. 
The  Calendar  for  1884-85  is  as  follows  :  — 

Commencement  of  College  year     ....     June  3,  1885. 
Entrance  Examinations June  4-6,  1885. 

Summer  Vacation. 

Entrance  Examinations Sept.  16-18,  1885. 

First  Term  begins Sept.  17,  1885. 

First  Term  Examinations Dec.  21-24,  1885. 

Winter  Recess. 

Second  Term  begins Jan.  4,  1886. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Jan.  28,  1886. 

Second  Term  Examinations March  15-17,  1886. 

Spring  Recess. 

Third  Term  begins March  22,  1886. 

Tliird  Term  Examinations  end June  1,  1886. 

Commencement June  2,  1886. 

Holidays:  Thanksgiving  and  the  day  following,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Fast  Day,  and  Decoration  Day. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Dean, 

WILLIAM   P:.    HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D., 

12  Somerset  Street^  Boston, 


COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC. 

Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.D.,  Predderd. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mvs^.D.,  Dean. 

JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

SAMUEL  B    WHITNEY,   Professor  of  the   Organ,   Composition,  and 

Church  Music. 
GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Professor  of  the  Organ  and  Composition. 
HENRY  M.  DUNHAM,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 
STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Professor  of  Counterpoint  and  Composition. 
WILLIAM  F.   APTHORP,    Professor  of  Theorij,  History,  Literature, 

Biography,  Esthetics,  and  Criticism. 
ALFRED   D.  TURNER,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 
GEORGE   W.  CHAD  WICK,  Composition  and  Orchestration. 
OTTO   BENDIX,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 
TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
WULF  FRIES,  Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 
ALFRED   DE   SEVE,  Projessor  of  the  Violin. 
JOHN  O'NEILL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing. 
LOUIS  MA  AS,  Mus.D.,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 
CHARLES   R.  CROSS,  S.B.,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 
J.  B.  TORRICELLI,  A.M.,  J.U.D.,  Instructor  in  Italian. 
CARL  ZERRAHN,  Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conductor. 
L.  D.  VENTURA,  Instructor  in  French  and  Italian. 

STUDENTS. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Campbell,  C.  Morris Bloomington,  III. 

Faust,  Oliver  C Shenandoah,  Penn. 

Greene,  Fannie  Odessa Cranston,  B.I. 

Hale,  Ell  ward  D Boston. 

Hale,  Frank  W Boston. 

Hathorne,  Frank  E iVeiy  Haven,  Vt. 

Kelsey,  Edward  E Somermlle. 

Lincoln,  Fred.  F Boston. 

Potter,  Lucy  Conn Fitchburg. 
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Whittier,  Charles  H Boston. 

Wood,  Horatio  Bertini Newport,  R.I. 

SKCOND    YEAK. 

Clieiiery,  William  Eastman Framingham. 

Crane,  William  R Lowell. 

Davis,  John  Herbert Andover. 

Felch,  Anna Manchester,  N.II. 

Higgins,  Lizzie  B Cambridye. 

Keer,  Florence  Alice Toronto,  Out. 

Kiippstein,  Louise Lena,  III. 

Ludlow,  Clara  Southmayd Easton,  Penn. 

Lindsay,  Richard  F.  G Boston. 

Metcalf,  Elizabeth  H Worcester. 

Speare,  Minnie  G Newton  Centre. 

Wilkerson,  Kate Ottawa,  Kan. 

FIUST   YEAR. 

Dennie,  Charles  F Boston. 

Godfrey,  William  B Bridgton,  N.J. 

Gray,  William  L Holhrook. 

Greene,  Ella  M Hope  Valley,  R.  I. 

Osgood,  Mrs.  N.  L.  C Ilaverhill. 

Pfefferkorn,  Otto Lawrence. 

Porter,  Frank  A Liberty,  Me. 

Rumple,  Linda  L Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Snell,  Clifton  A Fiskdale,  Miss. 

Stone,  Clara Boston. 

Stowell,  Minnie Peoria,  III. 

Weed,  Perry  B Douglas,  Mich. 

This  College  is  designed  for  students  of  the  average  pro- 
ficiencN'  of  graduates  of  the  best  American  conservatories  of 
music.  It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  grade  and  kind  in 
America. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  it  from  its  location  in  Boston, 
and  from  its  intimate  association  with  the  University,  are  very 
great.  Few  persons  devoting  themselves  to  this  profession  are 
able  to  complete  a  liberal  education  before  beginning  their  spe- 
cial musical  training.  Nor,  indeed,  ought  the}^  to  do  it.  The 
best  years  for  acquiring  scholastic  culture  are  also  the  best 
3'ears  for  cultivating  the  voice,  the  ear,  and  the  hand.  A  gen- 
erous intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  is  needed  by  every  pro- 
fessional musician  ;  but  it  is  best  acquired,  not  before  or  after, 
but  in  connection  with,  his  special  studies.     The  lack  of  oppor- 
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timities  for  such  acquisition  has  been  the  chief  defect  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  music-schools  of  the  world.  Had  every 
great  national  conservator}'  always  presented  the  collateral 
advantages  for  general  culture  which  are  here  presented,  the 
character  of  the  entire  profession  would  have  been  favorably 
affected. 

The  inducements  which  invite  persons  of  musical  talent  to 
fit  themselves  for  some  branch  of  the  musical  profession,  par- 
ticularly for  teaching,  were  never  so  great  in  this  country  as 
now.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  character  and  scholastic 
tastes  as  well  as  musical  skill  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Excellent  situations  await  all  who  can  add  to  natural  gifts  the 
needful  fruits  of  training.  The  marked  and  steady  growth  of 
musical  taste  throughout  the  country,  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  musical  instruction  into  public  schools,  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  multiplying  churches,  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  and  occasions  of  popular  musical  entertainment,  all  give 
assurance  that  the  call  for  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications 
is  one  which  is  sure  to  be  permanent,  and  probably  also  increas- 
inglj'  urgent. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  possess  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  principles  of  music,  a  correct  ear,  and 
a  reasohable  degree  of  skill  in  their  chosen  department. 

Candidates  for  instruction  in  pianoforte-playing  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  harmony  and  execution. 

The  previous  course  in  harmon}'  must  have  included  all  the 
principles  in  standard  works  on  harmony  as  far  as,  and  inclu- 
sive of,  the  harmonizing  of  chorals  for  four  voices.  In  execu- 
tion the  applicant  will  be  tested  as  to  correctness  of  manual 
position  and  movement,  acquaintance  with  the  different  kinds 
of  touch,  rapidity  and  clearness  in  the  execution  of  all  the 
major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales,  and  of  the  arpeggios  of 
the  common  chords  and  chords  of  the  seventh,  and  finally  as  to 
his  familiarity  with  the  following  compositions,  or  their  equiv- 
alents:  Cramer's  Studies  (Biilow),  Books  1  and  2;  or  de- 
menti's "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  "  (Tausig  edition)  ;  Bach's 
''Two-"  and  ''Three-Part  Inventions;"  Moschcles,  p.  70; 
Mayer,  Op.  119,  Book  1  ;  Bach's  French  and  English  vSuitcs ; 
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Kullak's  Octaves,  Op.  49  ;  pieces  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, and  others  ;  Beethoven's  sonatas. 

Applicants  for  instruction  in  organ-playing  must  be  able  to 
harmonize  a  choral  in  four  parts,  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  following,  or  real  equivalents  :  Rink's  Organ 
School,  first  five  books  ;  Buck's  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ; 
Lemmen's  Organ  School,  part  second  ;  The  Organist,  by  South- 
ard and  Whiting  (used  particularly  for  the  study  of  instrumen- 
tation) ;  eas}-  preludes  and  figures  with  pedal  obhgato  by  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  and  others  ;  introduction  to  extempore  pla^'ing ; 
accompaniments  for  solo  and  chorus  singing. 

For  instruction  in  vocal  music,  the  candidate  must  possess 
the  general  qualifications  required  of  all  applicants,  also  an 
ability  to  sing  readily  at  sight,  and  a  good  degree  of  skill  in 
solo-singing. 

The  special  qualifications  required  of  those  who  wish  to  give 
attention  to  the  violin,  flute,  or  other  orchestral  instruments, 
are  a  familiarit}-  with  the  technicalities  of  the  instruments,  and 
an  ability  to  play  the  easier  works  of  the  masters. 

Persons  desiring  information  as  to  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical method  of  fitting  themselves  for  the  College  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  Dean. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  regular  courses  of  ins.truction  are  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Course  for  Vocalists. 

II.  Course  for  Pianists. 

III.  Course  fok  Organists. 

IV.  Courses  for  Orchestral  Performers. 

All  of  these  courses  include  the  study  of  musical  theory,  also 
the  history  and  aesthetics  of  music.  The  course  for  vocalists 
includes,  besides  these,  instruction  in  ItaUan,  German,  and 
French. 

Special  courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  or  tastes 
of  students  desiring  less  extended  instruction  than  that  of  any 
regular  course. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  attend  all  lectures  and  con- 
certs of  the  College,  also  to  play  or  sing  at  such  concerts 
whenever  appointed. 
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The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  such  as  most  rap- 
idly advance  the  pupil ;  viz.,  lectures,  small  classes,  and  private 
tuition  when  deemed  necessar}'. 

The  standard  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  representing  the  various  schools  of  musical  art,  and 
including  concerted  music  of  all  kinds,  are  constantly  placed 
before  the  pupils  for  stud}' ;  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction 
is  arranged  with  a  view  to  secure  the  highest  standard  of  taste, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  relation  of  music  to  the  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIES. 

Students  entering  the  College  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  can  be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
without  extra  charge. 

Chamber-concerts,  including  piano  and  vocal  solos,  trios, 
quartets,  etc.,  are  given  at  frequent  intervals  b}'  the  College, 
in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  take  part ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  opportunitj'  is  afforded  them  to  attend  the  lectares 
and  sight-singing  classes  of  the  New-England  Conservator}' 
of  Music,  and  to  perform  at  its  weekl}'  concerts. 

The  opportunities  for  culture  outside  of  the  institution  in 
Boston  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enu- 
merate them.  During  the  concert  season,  miscellaneous  con- 
certs by  foreign  and  resident  artists,  chamber,  symphon}^,  and 
oratorio  concerts,  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  ;  and  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  English  opera- troupes  usually  spend  several 
weeks  in  the  cit}',  giving  representations  of  standard  works. 
To  some  of  these  the  students  are  admitted  without  charge. 
The  general  literary  and  educational  advantages  of  the  city  are 
of  course  unsurpassed. 

The  Boston  Public  Librar}'  and  the  Librar}'  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  furnish  a  collection  of  ten  thousand 
volumes  relating  to  music,  to  which  students  have  free  access. 

CHARGES. 

Piano-forte,  organ,  or  voice,  including  composition  and  lec- 
tures, in  class  of  four,  $200  per  year ;  in  class  of  three,  $250  ; 
in  class  of  two,  $350. 
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Any  two  of  the  above  studies,  iocluding  composition  and 
lectures,  in  class  of  four,  $250  per  year;  in  class  of  three, 
$300  ;  in  class  of  two,  $350. 

All  of  the  above  studies,  in  class  of  four,  $300  per  3'ear ;  in 
class  of  three,  $350  ;  in  class  of  two,  $400. 

Violin  and  other  instruments,  if  in  class,  same  as  above  ;  if 
private  lessons  are  given,  from  $3"  to  $4  per  lesson. 

An  examination-fee  of  $3  is  charged  on  admission,  and  $10 
for  examination  and  diploma  or  degree  at  graduation. 

GRADUATION. 

In  most  cases  three  years  will  be  sufficient  for  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  instruction.  Pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  will  receive  the  University  diploma.  Those  who 
have  speciall}'  distinguished  themselves  by  their  talents  and 
scholarship  will,  if  graduates  of  an}'  college  of  arts,  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music ;  if  not  graduates  of  a  college  of 
arts,,  they  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  English 
composition,  history,  and  literature,  a  modern  language  (French, 
German,  or  Italian),  Latin  (or,  instead  of  it,  a  second  modern 
language),  and  mathematics,  before  being  eligible  to  the  above 
degree. 

CALENDAR. 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks 
each. 

The  first  term  will  begin  Thursday,  Sept.  10,  1885,  and  close 
Wednesday,  P'eb.  3,  1886. 

The  second  term  will  begin  Monday,  Feb.  8,  1886,  and  close 
Saturday,  June  26,  1886. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  for  two  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  each  term.  No  pupil  is  received 
for  a  shorter  period  than  the  entire  College  year,  or  that  portion 
of  the  current  3'ear  which  remains  after  entrance. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College, 

E.    TOURJEE,  Mus.D., 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  place  of  this  College  is  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  organized  1867. 


FACULTY. 

JAMES  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.M.,  President;  College  Pastor,  and  Pro- 
feasor  of  Mf^ntal  and  Moral  Science;  Provisional  Instructor  of  Politi- 
cal Econoimj  and  History. 

LEVI   STOCKBRIDGE,  Honorary  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  H.  GOODELL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
English  Literature ;  Provisional  Instructor  of  Bhetoric  and  English 
Composition. 

CHARLES   A.  GOESSMANN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL   T.  MAYNARD,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

CLARENCE  D.  WARNER,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics. 

MANLY  MILES,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

First  Lieut.  VICTOR  H.  BRIDGMAN,  Second  Art.,  U.S.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

HORACE  E.  STOCKBRIDGE,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  F.  WINCHESTER,  D.V.S.,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Science  and 
Practice. 

ROBERT   W.  LYMAN,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Rural  Law. 

FREDERICK   TUCKERMAN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

STUDENTS. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Almeida,  Luciano  Jos^  de Bananal,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Barber,  George  Ilolcomb Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Browne,  Cbarles  William Salem. 

Goldthwait,  Joel  Ernest Marblehead. 

Howell,  Hezekiah Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 

Leary,  Lewis  Calvert Amherst. 

Phelps,  Charles  Shepard Florence. 

Taylor,  Isaac  Newton,  jun Northampton. 

Tekirian,  Benoni Yozgad,  Turkey. 
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The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  beautifully  located 
at  Amherst,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  new  and  excellent  buildings,  and  a  farm  of  nearly 
four  hundred  acres.  Its  real  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  also  has  a  cash  fund  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  State  Treasury.  From 
year  to  3'ear  improvements  are  made  in  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Cla*s  are  exam- 
ined orally  and  in  writing  in  the  following  subjects  :  English 
Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic  (including  the  metric  system) , 
Algebra  (through  simple  equations),  and  the  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  are  examined  as  above,  and 
also  in  the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class  to  which  the^^  may 
desire  admission. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  College  until  he  is  fifteen 
3'ears  of  age  ;  and  every  student  is  required  to  furnish  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  character  from  his  late  pastor  or  teacher,  and  to 
give  securit}'  for  the  prompt  payment  of  term-bills. 

The  regular  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at  the 
Botanic  Museum,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  June  24, 
and  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8  ;  but  candidates  maj^  be  examined 
and  admitted  at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 

Each  successful  candidate  wlio  may  desire  it  is  allowed,  on 
entering  the  college,  to  matriculate  also  in  Boston  University ; 
and,  on  completing  his  course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  authori- 
ties of  both  institutions,  he  ma}'  receive  his  diploma  either  at 
the  hands  of  the  College  or  of  the  University',  or  from  both. 

t 

COURSE   OF   STUDY   AND   TRAINING. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

First  Term..  —  Chemistry,  five  hours  each  week ;  Human 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  three  hours  ;  Algebra,  five 
hours  ;  English,  two  hours  ;  Agriculture,  two  hours  ;  Declama- 
tion, one  hour ;  Freehand  Drawing,  two  hours  ;  Military  Drill, 
four  hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 
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Second  Term.  —  Cheraistiy,  three  hours ;  Botan}',  three 
hours  ;  Geometr}',  five  hours  ;  Agriculture,  three  hours  ;  Eng- 
lish, two  hours ;  Elocution,  one  hour ;  Freehand  Drawing, 
three  hours  ;  ^lilitary  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Systematic  Botany,  four  hours;  Geometry, 
four  hours ;  French,  five  hours  ;  Elocution,  two  hours  ;  Agri- 
culture, two  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours  :  Manual  Labor, 
six  hours. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Fii'st  Term.  —  Systematic  Botan}-,  three  hours  eacfi  week; 
Geometr}',  four  hours  ;  French,  five  hours  ;  English,  one  hour  ; 
Agriculture,  two  hours  ;  Declamation,  one  hour  ;  Militar}'  Drill, 
four  hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term. — Geolog}',  three  hours;  Trigonometr}',  five 
hours ;  French,  four  hours  ;  Agriculture,  three  hours ;  Decla- 
mation, one  hour;  Drawing,  three  hours;  MiHtar^'  Drill,  three 
hours. 

Third  Term.  —  Zoolog}',  five  hours  ;  Surveying,  five  hours  ; 
Agriculture,  two  hours ;  EngUsh,  three  hours ;  Declamation, 
one  hour ;  Levelling,  three  hours  ;  Militar}'  Drill,  four  hours  ; 
Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

First  Term.  —  German,  four  hours  each  week ;  Organic 
Chemistry,  three  hours  ;  English,  two  hours  ;  Mechanics,  five 
hours  ;  Entomology,  two  hours  ;  Market-Gardening,  two  hours  ; 
Horticulture,  two  hours  ;  Military  Drill,  three  hours ;  Manual 
Labor,  six  hours. 

Second  Term. — German,  four  hours;  French,  four  hours; 
Physics,  five  hours  ;  Practical  Chemistrj',  six  hours  ;  Declama- 
tion, one  hour ;  Drawing,  three  hours  ;  Agricultural  Debate, 
one  hour ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

Third  Term.  —  German,  four  hours  ;  French,  four  hours  ; 
Astronom}^,  four  hours  ;  Practical  Chemistr}',  nine  hours  ;  Dec- 
lamation, one  hour ;  Stock  and  Dairy  Farming,  two  hours ; 
Military  Drill,  four  hours  ;  Manual  Labor,  six  hours. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

First  Term. — English  Literature,  four  hours  each  week; 
Practical  Chemistrj',  seven  hours  ;  Book-Keeping,  two  hours  ; 
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Military  Science,  two  hours  ;  Roads  and  Railroads,  three  hours  ; 
Original  Declamation,  one  hour ;  Military'  Drill,  three  hours. 

Second  Term.  —  English  Literature,  four  hours  ;  Theses,  one 
hour  ;  Microscopy,  four  hours  ;  Chemistry,  three  hours  ;  Military 
Science,  two  hours  ;  Veterinary  Science,  three  hours  ;  Militar}' 
Drill,  three  hours. 

Third  Term. — Botan}^,  three  hours;  Historical  Lectures, 
two  hours  ;  Yeterinar}'  Science,  two  hours  ;  Landscape-Garden- 
ing,  two  hours  ;  Rural  Law,  one  hour ;  Agricultural  Review, 
four  hoitrs  ;  Military  Drill,  four  hours. 

TEXT-BOOKS,    METHODS,    ETC. 

Instruction  is  given  chiefly  b}'  lectures  and  practical  exer- 
cises ;  but  the  following  text-books  are  used  or  recommended 
for  reference  :  — 

BOTANY    AND    HORTICULTURE. 

Gray's  Lessons,  Manual,  and  Botanical  Text-Book.  —  Mas- 
ters's  Henfrey's  P^lementary  Course  of  Botany. — Berkele^^'s 
Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany.  —  Cooke's  Microscopic 
Fungi. — Carpenter  on  the  Microscope. — Flint's  Grasses  and 
Forage-Plants.  —  Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit-Trees  of  America. 

—  Thomas's  American  Fruit-Ciilturist.  —  Strong's  Grape-Cul- 
ture.—  Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture.  —  Fuller's  Forest- 
Tree  Culturist. — Hoope's  Book  of  Evergreens.  —  Williams's 
Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Helmsley's  Pland-Book 
of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Loudon's 
C3'clop{5edia  of  Plants.  —  Lindley  and  Moore's  Treasury  of 
Botany. — Kemp's  Landscape-Gardening. —  Downing's  Land- 
scape-Gardening. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow.  — Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed.  — 
Pendleton's  Scientific  Agriculture. — Hyde's  Lowell  Lectures 
on  Agriculture. — Liebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandrj^  — 
French's  Farm  Drainage.  —  Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy 
Farming.  —  Sturtevant's  The  Dairy  Cow,  Ayrshire.  — Waring's 
Handy  Book  of  Husbandry.  —  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit. 

—  Donaldson's  British  Agriculture. — Morton's  Cyclopaedia  of 
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Agriculture.  —  Low's  Domesticated  Animals.  —  Flint's  "Reports 
on  the  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts. — Agricultural  Gazette 
and  Gardener's  Chronicle  (London). 

CHEMISTRY   AND    GEOLOGY. 

Bolton's  Hooker's  Chemistry.  — Watt's  Fownes's  Manual  of 
Elementar}'  Chemistr}'.  —  Sibson's  Agricultural  Chemistry.  — 
Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. — Nason's  Woeh- 
er's  Chemical  Anah'sis.  —  Will's  Analytical  Chemistry.  — 
Johnson's  Fresenius'  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. — 
Smith's  Classen's  Quantitative  Analysis.  — Liebig's  Ernahrung 
der  Pflanzen.  — Wolff's  Landwirthschaftliche  Analyse.  — Hoff- 
man's Ackerbau  Chemie.  —  Watt's  Chemical  Dictionary. — 
Dana's  Mineralogy. — Hitchcock's  Geology.  —  Dana's  Text- 
Book  and  Manual  of  Geology. 

VETERINARY    SCIENCE    AND    ZOOLOGY. 

Fleming's  Chauveau's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Domesti- 
cated Animals.  —  Dalton's  Human  Ph3'siolog3'.  —  Cleland's 
Animal  Physiolog}'. — Williams's  Principles  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
gery.—  AYilliams's  Principles  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  — Gam- 
gee  on  Horseshoeing  and  Lameness.  —  Gamgee's  Domestic 
Animals  in  Health  and  Disease. — Armitage's  Clater's  Cattle 
Doctor.  —  Youatt's  Treatises  on  the  Domestic  Animals.  — 
Blaine's  Veterinary  Art.  —  Morton's  Manual  of  Pharmacy.  — 
Wood  and  Bache's  United  States  Dispensatory. — Harbison's 
Elementary  Zoology.  —  Lankester's  Advanced  Zoolog}'.  — Pack- 
ard's Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.  —  Harris's  Insects  Injuri- 
ous to  Vegetation.  — Westwood's  Principles  of  Classification  of 
Insects. — Baird's  Mammals  of  North  America. — Murray's 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammals. — Samuels's  Birds  of 
New  England.  —  Cobbold's  Entozoa.  —  Denney's  Parasitic  In- 
sects. —  Moquin-Tandon's  Manual  of  Medical  Zoology. 

MATHEMATICS,    PHYSICS,    AND    CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Wells's  Algebra. — Loomis's  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections. 
—  Greenleaf's  Trlgonometr3'. — Murray's  Land  Surveying. — 
Gillespie's    Roads    and    Railroads,  —  Hill's   Stewart's   Natural 
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Philosophy.  —  Everett's    Deschanel's    Natural   Philosophy.  — 

—  Atkinson's  Ganot's  Physics.  —  Peabod3^'s  Astronomy. — 
Loomis's  Meteorology. 

MILrrARY    SCIENCE. 

Lippitt's  Tactical  Use  of  the  Three  Arms. — Lippitt's  Trea- 
tise on  Intrenchments.  —  Lippitt's  Field  Service  in  Time  of  War. 

—  Lippitt's  Special  Operations  of  War. — Welcker's  Military 
Lessons.  —  Upton's  Infantry  Tactics.  — United  States  Artillery 
Tactics.  —  Kent's  Commentaries.  —  Benet's  Courts-Martial.  — 
Holt's  Digest  of  Opinions.  —  Halleck's  International  Law.  — 
Regulations  of  United  States  Army.  —  General  and  State  Mili- 
tia and  Volunteer  Laws.  —  Scott's  Military  Histor}'.  —  Histo- 
ries of  Revolution,  War  of  1812,  Mexican  War,  and  Rebellion. 

—  Public  Documents,  and  Reports  of  Naval  and  Military  De- 
partments. 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,    AND    GERMAN. 

Hart's  Composition.  —  Fowler's  English  Grammar.  —  Haven's 
Rhetoric.  —  Shaw's  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature.  — 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  Enghsh  Literature.  — Morley's  Eng- 
lish Writers. — Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. — Lan- 
guillier  and  Monsanto's  French  Grammar.  —  Spiers  and  Su- 
renne's  French  Dictionary.  —  Glaubensklee's  German  Grammar. 

—  Adler's  German  Dictionary. 

The  French  and  German  text-books  for  translation  are 
changed  every  j^ear,  selections  behig  made  from  recent  literary 
and  scientific  publications. 

MENTAL,    MORAL,    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Mental  Science.  —  Schwegler's  History  of  Philosophy.  — 
Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science. — Ilickok's  Empiri- 
cal Psychology.  —  Haven's  Mental  Science. 

Moral  Science.  —  Haven's  Moral  Philosophy.  —  Hickok's 
Moral  Science.  —  Hopkins's  Law  of  Love  and  Love  as  Law. 

—  Chadbourne's  Natural  Theology. 

Social  Science.  —  Carey's  Principles  of  Social  Science.  — 
Stirling's  Bastiat's  Harmonies  of  Political  Economy.  —  Perry's 
Elements  of  Pohtical  Economy.  —  Walker's  Science  of  Wealth. 
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The  instruction  in  the  languages  is  intended  to  qualify  the 
graduates  to  write  and  speak  English  with  correctness  and 
effect,  and  to  translate  the  French  with  facilit}'.  The  scien- 
tific instruction  is  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  and 
ever}'  science  is  taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  applica- 
tion to  agriculture  and  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  regular 
course  includes  every  branch  of  ordinary  farming  and  gardening, 
and  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Each  topic  is  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  lecture-room,  and  again  in  the  plant-house  or 
field,  where  every  student  is  obliged  to  work.  The  amount  of 
required  work,  however,  is  limited  to  six  hours  per  week,  in 
order  that  it  ma}-  not  interfere  with  stud}^  Students  are 
allowed  to  do  additional  work,  provided  they  maintain  the 
necessary  rank  as  scholars.  All  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  hour. 

Those  who  pursue  a  select  course  attend  recitations  and 
lectures  with  the  regular  classes ;  but  those  properly  qualified, 
who  desire  special  instruction  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering, 
veterinary  science,  agriculture,  or  horticulture,  may  make  pri- 
vate arrangements  with  the  oflScers  having  charge  of  these 
departments. 

The  class  in  microscop}'  have  the  use  of  seven  of  Tolles's 
best  compound  microscopes,  with  objectives  from  four  inches  to 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  focal  distance,  and  a  variety  of  e^'e- 
pieces. 

On  Sundays  students  are  required  to  attend  church  in  the 
forenoon,  and  invited  to  join  a  class  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  They  will  be  permitted  to  select  their  place 
of  attendance  from  among  the  churches  in  the  town,  which  are 
of  the  following  denominations  :  namely.  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

GRADUATION. 

The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  four  years  ;  and  those 
who  satisfactorily  complete  it  receive  from  the  College  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  ;  the  diplomas  being  signed  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. 
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If  matriculants  in  Boston  University,  they  can  also  receive 
the  same  degree  at  the  hands  of  the  University,  with  a  diploma 
entitling  them  to  the  relation  and  privileges  of  alumni  of  the 
University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $26  per  term;  room-rent,  $5  to  $10  per  term; 
board,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week;  expenses  of  Chemical  Labo- 
ratory to  students  of  practical  chemistry,  $10  per  term  ;  pub- 
lic and  private  damages,  including  value  of  chemical  apparatus 
destroyed  or  injured,  at  cost.  Annual  expenses,  including 
books,  $200  to  $350. 

The  onl}^  other  college  expenses  are  small,  and  occur  but 
once  in  the  entire  course :  such  as,  for  furnishing  a  room,  from 
$10  to  $50  ;  matriculation  in  Boston  University  (optional),  $5  ; 
diploma  of  the  College,  $3  ;  diploma  of  the  University,  $5. 

Indigent  students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer 
about  the  jjublic  or  farm  buildings,  or  in  the  field  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  one  to  earn  more  than  from  $50  to  $100  per 
annum,  besides  performing  other  duties.  So  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  circumstances,  students  will  be  permitted  to  select 
such  varieties  of  labor  as  they  may,  for  special  reasons,  desire 
to  engage  in. 

Several  agricultural  associations  assist  need}'  students  in  the 
College  ;  while  the  Grinnell,  the  Farnsworth  Rhetorical,  the 
Hills  Botanical,  and  the  Totten  Military  Prizes  afford  the  pro- 
ficent  still  other  aid. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  unanimously  voted  that 
every  Agricultural  Society  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  Common- 
wealth be  urged  to  maintain  at  least  one  scholarship  at  the  Col- 
lege, and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  one  or  more  students. 
The  Trustees  also  have  voted  to  establish  one  free  scholarship 
for  each  of  the  eleven  congressional  districts  of  the  State,  the 
appointments  to  which  will  be  made  by  the  representatives  from 
the  several  districts. 

Eighty  other  free  scholarships  were  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1883,  and  any  person  desiring  admission  to  the 
College  can  apply  for  one  of  those  scholarships  to  the  senator 
of  his  district. 
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CALENDAR   FOR   1885-86. 

The  third  term  of  the  collegiate  year  begins  April  6,  and 
closes  June  23,  Commencement  Day. 

The  first  term  begins  Sept.  9,  and  continues  till  Dec.  19. 

The  second  term  begins  Jan.  7,  and  continues  till  March  28, 
1886. 

There  will  be  an  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  College  at  the  Botanic  Museum,  at  nine  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
June  24,  and  also  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  1885. 

The  Farnsworth  Prize  Declamations  take  place  Monda}'  even- 
ing, June  22. 

The  public  examination  of  the  graduating  class  for  the  Grin- 
nell  Prizes  for  excellence  in  agriculture  take  place  Monday 
afternoon,  June  22. 

The  exercises  of  Graduation  Day  occur  Tuesday,  June  23, 
1885. 

For  further  information,  address  the  President, 

J.    C.    GREENOUGH,  A.M., 

Amherst^  Mass. 


THE    PEOFESSIONAL    SCHOOLS, 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  that  all  de- 
partments so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the 
student  a  collegiate  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be 
called  Schools.  Such  of  these  as  are  organized  and  adminis- 
tered in  the  interest  of  persons  preparing  for  professional  life 
are  styled  Professional  Schools.  Of  these,  three  have  been 
established,  and  a  fourth  projected,  — 

The  School  of  Theology. 
The  School  op  Law. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  last  of  these  will  be  established  as  soon  as  adequate 
means  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  University. 


THE   SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY. 

Projected  1839;   opened  184?. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WAEREN",  S.T.D.,  Preshlent,  Profefisor  of  Comparative 
TJieoloyy  and  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  lieWjion, 

JAMES  E.  LATIMER,  S.T.B. , ^  DEAy,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D.,  Harris  Professor  of  Practical 
Theolo(jy.- 

HENRY    C.  SEIELDON,  S.T.B.,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology. 

SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  David  Snow  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory. 

HINCKLEY  G.  MITCHELL,  Fu.T).,  S.T.B.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old-Ttstament  Exegesis. 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Professor  of  New-Testament 
Greek  and  Exegesis. 

DANIEL  STEELE,  S.T.D.,  Instructor  for  the  year  1884-85  in  New- 
Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis. 


Bishop  RANDOLPH  S.  FOSTER,  S.T.D.,  Lh.I).,  Lecturer  on  Didactic 

Theology. 
BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Theistic  Philosophy,  Ethics, 

and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
AUGUSTUS   H.  BUCK,  A.'itL,  Instructor  in  German. 
J.  B.  TORRICELLI,  A.M.,  J.JJ.B.,  List ructor  in  Spanish. 
HARVEY  L.  WHITNEY,  Instructor  in  Singing. 

STUDENTS. 
RESIDENT   GRADUATES. 

Curtis,    Cbarles    Newman,   A.B.    {Drury    Col.), 

S.T.B.  ( Yale  Col.) Springfield,  Mo. 

Hood,  William  Lenoir,  A.B.  {De  Pauw  Univ.), 

S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ. ) Glidden,  Iowa. 

1  Deceased. 

2  Established  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Harris,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Bowen,  John  Wesley  Edward,  A.M.  {New  Orleans 

Univ. ) New  Orleans,  La. 

Butler,  Frank  Roscoe,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.) Lewiston,  Me. 

Denning,  John  Otis,  A.M.  {III.  Wes.  Univ.) Bloomington,  III, 

Driver,  John  Merritte,  A.M.  {Baker  Univ.) 3It.  Vernon,  III. 

Hartel,  William,  A.M.  (Central  Wes.  Col.) Kearney,  Mo. 

Henck,  Frederick  William,  A.B.  (E.  Tenn.  Wes, 

Univ.) McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Hollister,  Charles  Warren,  A.B.  (Allegheny  CoL), Bridgeport,  O. 

Jeffries,  Winfield  Vance,  A.B.  (Wooster  Univ.).  .Nashville,  O. 

Jones,  Albert  C,  A.M.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Delaware,  O. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  Patterson,  A.B.  (Scio  Col.) Scio,  O. 

Knight,  Fred  Harrison,  A.B.  (Dartmouth  Col.).  ,,Saco,  Me. 

Lawford,  William  Frederick,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.), Boston. 

Tirrell,  Arthur  Wells,  A.B.  (Dartmouth  Col.) Rockport, 

Tounkin,  Cyrus  Lorenzo  D.,  A.B.  ( Univ.  of  Iowa), Riverside,  lo. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Creamer,  Alfred  George Waldohorough,  Me, 

Keister,  Lawrence,  S.B.  (Otterhein  Univ. ) Owensdale,  Penn, 

Perry,  Lewis  Edward St.  Albans,  Vt, 

Pillsbury,  Fred  Arthur Nashua,  N.  H, 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Archibald,  Albert  Reid,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.) Boston. 

Brewster,    William    Nesbitt,    A.B.    (Ohio    Wes. 

Univ. ) Eaton,  O. 

Dennett,  Edward  Power,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Pacific), Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Everett,  Frank  Adelbert,  A.B.  (Brown  Univ.) Franklin. 

Johnson,  Henry  Theodore,  A.B.  (Lincoln  Univ.), Georgetown,  S.C. 
Johnson,  William  Thomas,  A.B.  (Baldwin  Univ.), Blue  Bell,  O. 
Kugler,  William  Edward,  A.B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.), Cincinnati,  O. 

Miller,  Webster,  A.B.  (Lawrence  Univ.) Stevens's  Point,  Wis. 

Warrington,  Francis  Marion,  A.M.  (North-western 

Univ. ) Austin,  Nev. 

Woodward,  William  Dodge,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.), Nantucket. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Harris,  Frank  Peabody Lynn. 

Howard,  Charles  Monroe Derry,  N.II, 

Johnson,  Samuel  Frederick,  S.B.  (Musking.  Col), Blue  Bell,  O, 
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Kelley,  Frederick  Israel Boston. 

Morton,  John  Thomas,  S.B.  {Scio  Col. ) Fairview,  O. 

Shaw,  Daniel  Webster,  Ph.B.  {Baldwin  Univ.). .  .Berea,  O. 
Smiley,  Frank  Harford,  S.B.  [Nat.  Normal  Univ.), Columbus,  O. 

Summers,  William  Henry West  Winchester,  Ont. 

Thompson,  Arthur Oneonta,  N.  Y, 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Adams,  Carlos  Lemuel,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) .  .Williamstown^  Vt. 
Brengle,  Samuel  Logan,  A.B.  {Ind.  Asbury  Univ.),Greencastle,  Ind. 
Briggs,    Arthur    Hyslop,     A.B.     {North-western 

Univ. ) San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Clifford,  Howard  Abbott,  A.B.  {Wes.  Univ.)  .-...Monmouth,  Me. 
Coe,  George  Albert,  A.B.  {Univ.  of  Rochester). .  .Penfield,  N.Y. 
Cromartie,  Handy  Andy,  A.B.  {Lincoln  Univ.)  .  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Hayes,  Doremus  Almy,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.).  .Dayton,  O. 
Hutchinson,   Bennett  Wertz,   A.B.    {Ohio    Wes. 

Univ.) Mt.  Pleasant,  Penn. 

Jackson,   Benjamin  Franklin,  A.B.  {Ohio    Wes. 

Univ. ) Lancaster,  O. 

Littlefield,  Charles  Alvin,  A.B.  {Wes.  Univ.)  ....Wells,  Me. 

Yan  Pelt,  John  Robert,  A.B.  {III.  Wes.  Univ.)  .  .Bloomington,  III. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Docking,  James  Tippett Galien,  Mich. 

Golder,  Arthur  Lee Strong,  Me. 

Horton,  Lyman  Gilman East  Greenwich,  E.I. 

Swartz,  Henry  Butler,  S.B.  {Ohio  We.'i.  Univ.) ..  .Delaware,  O. 
Wolcott,  Robert  Thomas Dover,  N.  H. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Adams,  Luther  William Melrose. 

Arthur,  Frank  Elton,  A.M.  {Syracuse  Univ.) Lowville,  N.Y. 

Baird,  Silas Youngston,  O. 

Bell,  Artemus  Canfield Cape  Traverse,  P. E.I. 

Buckingham,  Herbert  Gorse Ayer. 

French,  Mary  Davis East  Salisbury. 

Gilley,  Rodney  Ober Charlestown. 

Gould,  Charles  Lester,  A.M.  {Cornell  Col.) Mt.  Vernon,  lo. 

Hargitt,  Charles  Wesley,  A.M.  {III.  Wes.  Univ.). Moore^s  Hill,  Ind. 

Hurlburt,  Rollo  Franklin,  A.B.  {Cornell  Col.) Marion,  lo. 

Hutchinson,    Oliver    Wertz,    A.B.    {Ohio     Wes. 

Univ. ) Mt.  Pleasant,  Penn. 

McKenzie,  John  Howard,  A.B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.),  Waver ly,  O. 
Motora,  Yuzero Tokio,  Japan. 
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Murray,  John  Franklin,  S.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.)  .Senickley,  Penn. 

Peed,  Thomas  Richard New  Bedford. 

Poland,  Orville  Cram Waitfifield,  Vt. 

Price,  Philip,  A.B.  (Syracuse  Univ. ) Detroit,  Mich, 

Randle,  Edwin  Barton Decatur,  III. 

Reed,  Frank  Herbert Silver  Lake. 

Scales,  Augustine  Henry New  York. 

Scott,  Jefferson  Ellsworth Seetapore,  India. 

Swartz,  Watson  Hawkins,  A.B.  {Allegheny  Col.).  Wampum,  Penn. 

Thompson,  Frank  Charles Rush,  N.  Y. 

Woods,  Charles  Winter,  M.D.  {New  York  Col),  Memphis,  Tenn. 

INSTRUCTION. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Faculty  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and  variety 
consistent  with  scientific  S3'stem  and  thoroughness.  Accord- 
ingl}',  while  a  faithful  use  of  the  best  books  of  reference  in 
every  branch  is  insisted  on,  the  instruction  is  almost  entirely 
oral.  It  is  intended  that  the  student  shall  do  something  more 
than  merel}'  memorize  text-books.  Whenever  a  branch  of 
science,  or  a  portion  of  a  branch,  can  be  best  taught  by  a  fresh 
original  handling  in  the  way  of  written  lectures,  or  by  free 
exposition,  or  by  blackboard  exercise,  or  b}'  a  Socratic  method, 
or  by  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these,  the  professors  will 
not  shrink  from  the  additional  labor  which  such  methods  neces- 
sarily involve.  In  several  branches,  privatel}'  printed  lectures 
are  issued  to  the  classes. 

RFX;ULAR   TRIENNIAL   COURSE. 

FIIIST   YEAR. 

Introduction.  —  Lectures  on  Theology  in  general,  its  Constituent  and 
related  Branches,  their  Correct  Classification  and  Order  of  Study,  Aids, 
Methods,  etc. 

ExEOETicAT.  Theology. —Hebrew  Grammar;  Critical  and  Exegeti- 
cal  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch;  New-Testament  Greek;  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Sacred  Canon;  Biblical  Archaeology. 

HiSTORiCAii  Theology.  —  Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age;  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation;  Christian 
Archaeology;  Christian  Art  History ;  Sacred  Geography. 

Systematic  Theology. — Biblical  Theology  (New  Testament);  In- 
troduction to  Didactic  Tlieology;  the  Ai)ologetic  Basis;  the  Nature, 
Sources,  Standard,  and  Methods  of  Didactic  Theology. 
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Practical  Theology. — Sacred  Ehetoric;  Review  of  the  Ancient 
Pulpit;  Elocutionary  and  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

Lectures  on  the  Obligation,  Potencies,  Inadequate  Methods,  True 
Theory,  Successes,  Reflex  Benefits,  Obstacles,  History,  Geographic  Sur- 
vey, and  Literature  of  Christian  Missions. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

ExEGETiCAL  THEOLOGY.  —  Hebrew  continued;  Critical  and  Exegeti- 
cal  Readings  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies ;  Greek  Testament  continued ; 
Hermeneutics;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrines;  Patristics; 
Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology. — Didactic  Theology;  Ethics,  Philosophical 
and  Christian;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology. — Homiletics;  Historical  Review  of  the  Pul- 
pit continued;  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

third  year. 

Exegetical  Theology.  —  Biblical  Chaldee  with  Readings;  New- 
Testament  Exegesis  concluded;  Biblical  Criticism;  Expository  Exercises. 

Historical  Theology. — Latest  Church  History;  History  and 
Comparative  Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches;  Ecclesiastical  Sta- 
tistics. 

Comparative  Theology.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions, 
Comparative  Theology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Special  Exami- 
nation of  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  East-Aryan, 
Chinese,  Greek,  and  Teutonic  Religions;  Comparative  Cosmology  and 
Mythical  Geography  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations;  Essays  and  Dis- 
cussions. 

Practical  Theology.  — Pastoral  Theology;  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church;  Church  Work  (Sunday  Schools,  Church  Chari- 
ties, Missions,  etc.);  Worship,  Review  of  the  Pulpit  of  the  Present 
Century;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching. 

ELECTIVE   STUDIES. 

With  the  consent  of  the  respective  Deans,  any  student  in  the 
School  of  Theology  ma}^  attend  upon  the  instruction  in  any 
class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  charge.  Students 
availing  themselves  of  this  offer  must  be  regular  in  attendance, 
and  pass  all  required  examinations  in  the  work  undertaken. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity .  —  This  course  is  of  especial 
value  and  interest  to  students  of  theology. 

Ethics^  and  the  History  of  Christian  Ethics.  — This  and  the 
preceding  are  given  b}'  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
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Philosophy.  —  The  courses  in  Ps3-cholog3',  Metaph3'sics,  His- 
tory of  Pbilosoph}',  Philosophy  of  Theism,  Logic,  and  Philosophy 
of  Ethics,  have  proven  very  attractive  and  useful.  All  of  these 
courses  are  given  by  Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne. 

German.  —  Beginners  are  drilled  twice  a  week  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  language  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Advanced 
students  will  be  afforded  the  opportunit}'  of  reading  German 
Theology  with  one  of  the  professors. 

Spanish. — To  students  preparing  to  labor  among  Spanish- 
American  populations,  free  instruction  is  furnished  in  the  Span- 
ish language.  Several  have  been  appointed  in  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

Assyrian. — The  coming  year,  suitable  candidates  will  be 
admitted  to  a  bi-weekl}'  course  of  instruction  in  Assyrian,  to 
be  given  by  Professor  Mitchell. 

Other  Shemitic  Languages. — The  same  professor  will  also 
instruct  an}-  who  may  have  time  and  suitable  qualifications  to 
take  up  the  study  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  Biblical  Chaldee,  Talmudic 
Hebrew,  and  Samaritan. 

Music.  —  All  students  desirous  of  improving  in  the  art  of 
singing  or  in  the  science  of  music  receive,  free  of  charge,  an 
elementary  course  of  instruction  in  the  New-England  Conserva- 
tor^^  of  Music.  They  are  also  furnished  with  free  tickets  to 
the  frequent  oratorio  rehearsals,  concerts,  and  lectures  of  the 
.  Conservatory. 

Vocal  Culture. — Elocutionary  lectures  with  required  drill 
exercises  are  maintained  in  each  class  throvghoat  the  year. 
Students  desiring  private  instruction  in  addition  are  enabled  to 
secure  it  at  especially  favorable  rates.  (See  "School  of  All 
Sciences.") 

Medical  Lectures.  —  Students  preparing  for  missionary  ser- 
vice can  attend  medical  lectures  free  of  expense. 

FOUR-YEARS'    COURSE. 

Candidates  who  for  any  cause  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty 
desire  to  take  four  years  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  regular 
undergraduate  work  of  the  School,  or  who  with  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty  desire  to  combine  with  that  work  such  an  amount 
of  study  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  School  of  All  Sciences, 
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as  would  render  a  fourth  year  necessar}',  will  be  allowed  to  carry 
out  their  wishes  without  extra  charge  for  tuition  ;  also  with  free 
room  the  fourth  year,  provided  there  be  vacancies  in  the  rooms 
provided  for  students  of  theology. 

MISSIONARY   COURSE. 

Throughout  the  year  there  is  a  weekly  Missionary  Lecture 
by  a  member  of  the  Facult}'.  This  has  been  the  practice  for 
fourteen  years  past.  The  course  covers,  as  full}'  as  practicable, 
all  the  more  important  points  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Christian  jNlissions.  As  treated,  the  matter  is  equally 
important  to  future  pastors  and  prospective  missionaries. 

The  Missionar}'  Association  of  the  School  holds  stated  meet- 
ings to  hear  reports  and  original  letters  from  former  students 
and  others  in  the  various  mission-fields,  to  pray  for  the  increased 
success  of  missionary  labor,  to  discuss  questions  connected  with 
the  mission- work,  and,  in  general,  to  cultivate  an  intelligent 
personal  interest  in  the  great  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  During  the  past  year  it  has  been  repeatedly  addressed 
by  returned  missionaries  and  others  who  have  personally  in- 
spected foreign  missions. 

As  soon  as  this  department  can  be  suitably  endowed,  it  is 
proposed  to  enlarge  the  missionary  instruction  to  a  full  three- 
years'  course  substantially  as  below.  To  its  earl}'  establish- 
ment, friends  of  missions  are  invited  to  contribute  by  providing 
the  necessary  funds. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Missionary  Work :  its  Theory,  Method, 
Requisites,  and  Results, 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis;  the  External  History  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  Bible  Times  considered  as  a  Mirror  of  its  internal  States; 
Philosophy  of  Theism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Polytheism,  and  Atheism; 
the  Christian  Church,  its  Constitution  and  Government;  Rhetorical 
Exercises. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis  continued;  Hermeneutics;  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Relations  of  the  Chief  Religions  of  the  World; 
Didactic  Theology;  Christian  Halieutics,  or  the  Theory  of  Missionary 
Labor;  Relation  of  the  Science  to  Pastoral  Theology;  Keryktik  (mis- 
sionary form  of  Homilctics),  with  Practical  Exercises. 
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THIRD   YEAR. 

Lectures  introductory  to  tlie  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or  some 
other  Oriental  Language;  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Bootes  of  Buddhism, 
Brahminism,  Confucianism,  and  Islamisni;  History  and  State  of  Modern 
Missions;  Comparative  Soteriology  and  Ethics  of  all  Religions;  Keryktik  ; 
Practical  Exercises,  etc. 

Home-missionary  labor  during  the  three  years  in  connection  with  the 
Boston  City  Missionary  Societies.  A  select  course  of  reading  will  also 
be  required. 

POST-GRADUATE   COURSES. 

Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theolog}^,  of  this  or  other  Schools,  can 
be  admitted  to  any  of  the  varied  courses  of  the  School  of  All 
Sciences  on  favorable  terms.  (See  University  Year  Book, 
''  School  of  All  Sciences.") 

Professor  Mitchell  conducts  a  post-graduate  class  in  advanced 
Hebrew,  meeting  weekl}-  on  Mondays. 

The  present  year.  President  Warren  has  given  before  the 
Senior  and  Post-Graduate  Classes  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The 
Cradle  of  the  Human  Race  as  disclosed  by  the  True  Key  to 
Ancient  Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geography." 

AUXILIARY   FACILITIES. 

Libraries.  —  Students  enjoy  access,  without  fee,  to  the  fol- 
lowing libraries  :  1st,  The  Library  of  the  School^  a  collection  of 
about  5,000  volumes,  including  a  valuable  missionary  library. 
2d,  The  State  Library.  This  contains  over  30,000  volumes, 
and  is  increased  some  2,000  volumes  per  annum.  3d,  The  Pub- 
lic Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  magnificent  collection, 
the  largest  in  America,  contains  over  400,000  volumes,  of 
which  a  generous  proportion  relate  to  theolog}^  There  are 
annually  added  to  it  some  10,000  bound  volumes  and  7,000  to 
10,000  pamphlets. 

The  General  Theological  Library.  —  This  large  and  valuable 
collection  has  been  removed  to  a  new  and  commodious  location 
in  immediate  proximity  to  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  For  an  annual 
fee  of  two  dollars,  it  is  open  to  theological  students.  Con- 
nected with  it  is  a  fine  theological  and  religious  reading-room. 
All  denominations  are  represented  both  in  the  library  and  in 
the  reading-room  periodicals. 
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Other  Reading- Rooms.  —  INIembers  of  the  School  cnjo}^  fur- 
ther, the  free  use  of  the  following  reading-rooms  :  1st,  That 
of  the  School^  well  supplied  with  the  issues  of  the  American 
religious  press.  2d,  The  Reading- Room  of  the  Public  Library. 
Here  over  four  hundred  issues  of  tlie  periodical  press,  including 
all  the  leading  theological  and  literarj'  quarterlies,  are  regularly 
kept  on  tile.  They  embrace  not  onl}^  all  the  leading  periodicals 
of  America,  but  also  a  choice  selection  from  the  best  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  ones. 

Egyptological  Collection. — The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  affords  invaluable  material  for  the  illustration  of  this 
important  field  of  biblical  study. 

Missionary  Cabinets.  — Through  the  courtes}-  of  its  curators, 
the  Missionary-  Cabinet  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions,  the  largest  in  America,  is  access- 
sible  to  students  in  this  School.  A  smaller  one  is  in  possession 
of  the  School  itself. 

Extempore  Speaking  and  Debate.  —  Exercise  in  extempore 
speaking  and  debate  may  be  had  weekly  in  connection  with 
debating  societies,  etc.  Opportunities  for  more  directly  minis- 
terial labor  in  suppl3ing  vacant  pulpits,  and  the  calls  of  the 
city  missions,  are  constantl}'  occurring. 

Gymnastics.  —  Students  who  feel  the  need  of  regular  gym- 
nastic exercise  can  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  best  gymnasiums 
and  drill-masters  of  the  cit}'  at  rates  especially  favorable. 
Free  lectures  on  health,  exercise,  diet,  etc.,  have  often  been 
given  in  the  School. 

Pastoral  Conferences^  denominational  or  interdenominational, 
are  held  ever}^  Monda}'  forenoon  in  the  building  occupied  by  the 
students,  and  at  an  hour  at  which  all  can  attend. 

The  Monday  Lectureship. — All  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook's  Mon- 
da}'  Lectures  have  been  delivered  within  three  minutes'  walk  of 
the  School,  and  at  an  hour  when  the  students  were  at  liberty 
to  be  present. 

The  Lowell  Institute. — Among  the  lecture-courses  presented 
annually  b}'  this  institution,  many  are  of  great  service  to  theo- 
logical students.     All  are  free. 

Other  Public  Lectures.  —  The  attractions  of  a  Boston  lecture- 
season  are  well  known.     In  the  course  of  three  3'ears  the  student 
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easily  finds  opportunity  to  listen  to  nearly  every  distinguished 
American  scholar,  statesman,  and  orator,  besides  many  noted 
visitors  from  other  countries. 

Conversazioni.  —  The  most  prominent  and  successful  clergy- 
men and  orators  of  Boston  and  vicinit}'  have  repeatedl}'  favored 
the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  their 
personal  experience,  habits,  etc.,  as  public  religious  teachers. 
Of  late  years  these  addresses  have  occurred  about  once  a 
month. 

Missionary  Meetings^  Christian  Conventions^  Benevolent  So- 
ciety Anniversaries^  etc.,  are  held  ever}'  3'ear  in  this  city,  draw- 
ing together  returned  missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit-orators, 
and  live  Christian  laborers  from  ever}-  quarter  of  the  globe. 
These  are  advantages  whose  value  to  young  ministers  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

Religious  Privileges.  —  Regular  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tions are  held  throughout  the  scholastic  year.  There  are  also 
stated  prayer-meetings  every  week,  and  a  class-meeting  led  by 
the  professors  in  rotation. 

All  of  the  principal  churches  of  Boston  are  within  convenient 
walking  distance  of  the  School,  and  each  student  is  expected 
to  connect  himself  with  one  of  them.  In  the  Sunday  schools, 
missions,  and  social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant 
opportunities  for  Christian  labor  are  found  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stated  preaching  and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  experi- 
enced pastor  can  but  prove  fruitful  of  blessing  to  every  candi- 
date for  the  high  responsibilities  of  the  ministry. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  must 
produce  satisfactory  testimonials  from  their  pastors,  or  others, 
touching  their  personal  religious  character.  Those  applying 
for  free  rooms  and  accommodation  in  the  Boarding  Club,  under 
the  provisions  below  stated,  will  present,  instead  of  these,  the 
license  or  special  recommendation  there  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Division  of  an  entering 
class  nmst  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For 
admission  to  the  Second  Division,  candidates  who  have  not  been 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or  Bachelor 
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of  Science,  or  to  an  equivalent  degree  upon  a  course  of  study 
including  the  Greek  language,  must  pass  a  written  examina- 
tion in  the  studies  customarily  required  for  entrance  upon  the 
chissical  course  in  American  colleges,  and  must  show,  that,  b}' 
reason  of  age  or  other  circumstances,  they  cannot  wisely  attempt 
to  quahfy  themselves  for  admission  to  the  First  Division. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  sustain 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies  which  the  class 
have  passed  over,  or  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal 
from  some  other  theological  institution  in  which  the  same  or 
equivalent  branches  have  been  satisfactorily  pursued. 

All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  School  should  present  them- 
selves at  12  Somerset  Street  on  Wednesda}*,  Sept.  15,  at  two 
o'clock  P.M.  Those  entitled  to  apply  for  rooms  will  secure  some 
advantages  b}'  notif3ing  the  Dean,  and  making  application  as 
earl}'  as  practicable.  No  room  will  be  reserved  after  the  first 
day,  except  by  special  agreement. 

All  students  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  obtain  a 
complete  classical  education  before  applying  for  admission  are 
earnestl}'  recommended  to  do  so.  The  highest  interests  of  the 
student,  of  the  school,  and  of  the  churches,  demand  it. 

Young  men  or  women  who  ma}'  be  providentially  debarred 
the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  either  division 
are  allowed  to  take  a  special  one  of  one  or  more  years,  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  preachers  engaged 
in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  superintendents  or  teachers 
of  Sunda}'  schools, — in  fine,  an}^  persons  deemed  suitable  by 
the  Facult}^  —  are  allowed  to  attend  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
School  b}'  causing  their  names  to  be  recorded  in  the  Register, 
and  preparing  the  appropriate  fees  as  special  students. 

FREE   TUITION,    FREE   ROOMS,    ETC. 

By  virtue  of  the  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  tranferred  their 
funds  and  trusts  to  the  University,  all  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  regular  course 
are  entitled  to  free  tuition  3'ear  b}'  3'ear,  and  to  the  same  or 
equivalent  privileges  with  respect  to  rooms  as  were  afforded  b}' 
the  Seminary. 
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All  applicants  for  these  free  advantages  are  required  to  pro- 
duce either  a  local  preacher's  license,  or  a  recommendation  from 
some  Quarter!}^  Conference  after  the  following  form  :  "  We,  the 
members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of Station  (or  Cir- 
cuit), do  hereby  certify  that is,  in  our  judgment,  called  of 

God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  we  cordially  recommend 
him  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  as  a  student  in  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  University." 

The  rooms  provided  for  these  students  rent-free  are  of  good 
size,  well  lighted,  warmed  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  every 
thing  essential  to  comfort,  with  the  exception  of  carpets,  bed- 
linen,  and  towels.  For  apartments  of  the  same  description,  the 
neighboring  hotels  charge  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  day.  A 
married  student  boarding  in  the  Club  can  be  accommodated 
with  room  for  himself,  but  not  for  his  family.  Special  students 
are  allowed  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  remain  after  the  regular 
students  have  been  accommodated. 

All  students  entitled  as  above  to  free  tuition  and  rooms  are 
also  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Boaixling  Club.  Favored 
with  rent-free  premises,  and  with  direct  access  to  the  great 
markets  of  Boston,  this  club  has  been  able  to  provide  varied 
and  excellent  board  for  about  $2.60  a  week.  This  reduces  the 
expense  of  board    for  the  entire  scholastic  3'ear  to  less   than 


For  the  present  the  Universit}'  is  able  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Seminar}',  and  extend  these  free  advantages  to  the  can- 
didates of  all  Methodist  churches  without  distinction.  As  fast 
as  the  necessary  funds  are  furnished,  the  same  or  equivalent 
facilities  will  be  offered  to  all. 

CHARGES. 

The  annual  charges  for  regular  students  in  the  School  of 
Theology  arc,  for  tuition  (when  not  remitted,  or  provided  for 
as  above),  $50,  one-half  in  advance;  for  beating,  lighting,  and 
care  of  public  rooms,  $10.  Students  occupying  free  rooms  in 
the  building  are  charged,  for  the  heating  and  care  of  the  same, 
$10.  Both  of  these  ten-dollar  fees  must  be  paid  within  three 
weeks  after  the  opening  in  September.  Special  students  {iii- 
cluding  those  who  are  attending  upon  the  lectures  of  more  than 
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a  single  class)  are  charged  $15  more  than  regular  ones  ;  that 
is,  when  rooming  themselves,  $25,  when  desiring  free  rooms, 
$35,  payable  before  registration.  They  are  admitted  to  instruc- 
tion in  elocution  only  on  special  terms  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Dean.  Applicants  for  graduation  must  deposit  with  the  Regis- 
trar an  examination  and  graduation  fee  of  $10  on  or  before  the 
middle  of  Ma}' ;  but,  in  case  any  such  applicant  fails  to  pass 
the  final  examination,  his  fee  will  be  allowed  to  stand  over  for 
the  following  year. 

PECUNIARY   AID   AND   SELF-SUPPORT. 

The  officers  of  the  School  are  authorized  to  remit  the  tuition- 
fee  to  all  whose  circumstances  require  it. 

Students  who  need  assistance  can  usually  receive  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $100  a  year  from  different  education  societies.  In- 
formation can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder, 
D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretar}'  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway,  N.Y.,  or  the 
Secretar}-  of  any  of  its  local  auxiliaries  in  the  different  Con- 
ferences. 

Two  scholarships  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
this  School,  one  of  which  will  be  available  the  coming  year. 
Thej'  are  The  Warren  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  Warren  of  Williamsburg ;  and  The  Cheever 
Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Rachel  P.  Cheever 
of  Cambridge. 

The  annual  interest  of  the  Martha  Cole  Fund,  a  bequest  of 
$1,500,  is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  students  from 
3'ear  to  year  ;  also  the  interest  of  $1,000  bequeathed  by  George 
Russell,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 

There  is  also  a  small  Loan  Fund  b}^  which  a  few  others  can 
annuall}'  be  aided. 

A  large  number  of  students  entirel}^  support  themselves  by 
supplying  vacant  pastoral  charges  in  the  vicinity  ;  but  all  such 
arrangements  must  be  made  with  the  proper  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. In  no  case  can  the  Faculty  definiteh'  promise  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  to  a  candidate  in  advance  of  his  comins:. 
Few,  however,  who  have  the  needful  experience  for  such  labor, 
find  difficulty  in  obtaining  places,  after  becoming  acquainted  in 
the  cit}"  and  its  suburbs. 
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GRADUATION. 

All  students  who  comi'lete  the  regular  course,  and  pass  the 
required  examinations,  and  present  satisfactory  theses,  will  be 
honorabl}'  graduated,  and  promoted  to  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versit}'  Convocation.  Those  who  have  taken  their  first  degree 
in  arts  will  be  eligible  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theolog3\ 

PRIVILEGES   OF   GRADUATES. 

The  "Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Convocation"  consists  of  all 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Theology.  Under  statutory  regu- 
lations it  maintains  monthly'  meetings  for  papers  and  criticisms 
by  its  own  members,  also  monthl}'  meetings  for  lectures  by 
professors  and  others,  a  weekl}^  class  in  advanced  Hebrew,  etc. 
Fifty  were  in  attendance  last  year.  It  has  also  the  privilege  of 
recommending  to  the  Faculty,  from  its  own  body,  suitable  can- 
didates for  the  doctorate  in  Sacred  Theolog3\  Members  resid- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  world  can  have  their  papers  presented  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Chapter. 

Any  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theolog}^  of  Boston  University,  of 
not  less  than  ten  3'ears  standing,  who  may  be  invited  to  such 
privilege  b}'  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theolog3\  and  who  shall  be  approved  by  at  least  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Convocation  at  its  annual 
meeting,  may  thereupon  become  and  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology ;  and,  on  satis- 
factorily complying  with  the  requirements  prescribed  b}^  the 
Faculty  in  each  case,  may,  after  not  less  than  two  3'ears' 
candidacy,  be  admitted  to  the  degree. 

OFFICIAL  VISITORS. 

Conference  Visitors,  intending  to  visit  the  School  at  the  time 
of  the  final  examinations,  and  desiring  entertainment,  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Dean  by  letter  at  least  ten  days  in 
advance. 
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CALENDAR. 


1 884-8.^5. 
Thirty-eighth  Year, 

Calendar, 

1885-86. 

Thirty-ninth  Year. 

Wednesday,  Sept,  17 
Thursday,  Sept.  18  . 
Wednesday.  Oct.  8  . 
Saturday,  Xov,  22    . 
Saturday,  Xov,  29    , 
Saturday,  Dec.  20     . 
Saturday,  Jau.  3 
Thursday,  Jan.  29    . 
Wednesday,  April  1 
Wednesday,  April  9 
Monday,  June  1 
Monday,  June  1 
Tuesday,  June  2 
Wednesday,  June  3 

Entrance  Examination  . 
Lectures  commence 
Matriculation  Day 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins 
Thanksgiving  Recess  ends   . 
Christmas  Recess  begins 
Christmas  Recess  ends  . 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  . 
Easter  Recess  begins     , 
Easter  Recess  ends 
Assignment  of  Rooms  . 
Annual  Examination     . 
Annual  Examination     . 
Commencement      .... 

Wednesday,  Sept.  15. 
Thursday,  Sept.  16. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  6. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  24. 
Saturday,  Xov.  27, 
Saturday,  Dec.  19, 
Saturday,  Jan,  2. 
Thursday,  Jan.  28, 
Wednesday,  April  8. 
Wednesday,  April  15. 
Monday,  May  31, 
Monday,  May  31. 
Tuesday,  June  1. 
Wednesday,  June  2, 

For  further  information,  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
Professor  HENRY  C.  SHELDON, 

12  Somerset  Street. 
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FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.   WARREN,  LL.D.,  President 
EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.D.,  Bean  and  Professor. 
CHARLES   THEODORE   RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Professor. 
JOHN  E    WETHERBEE,  LL.B.,  Instructor. 
SAMUEL  C.  BENNETT,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Dean. 

LECTURERS  AND  THEIR  TOPICS. 

TiTfnmz^    ADAMS    IjIj.B.,  Chartered  Bights. 

IdMUNDH    BENNETT,  LL.D.,  Agency;  Contracts;  Criminal  La.  ; 

MELY^LtEScSw,  Ph.D.,  BiU.  ana  Bote.;  Insurance;  Torts. 
URIEL  H.   CROCKER,  LL.B..  Massachusetts  Conveyancing. 
£,  mTTTTi    Q    riTRUY    Vii.D.,  Elocution  and  Oratory. 
I^NJAmN  R  ™^^     LL.B.,  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  the  United 

WILLlllr a  HAMMOND,  LL.D.,  History  of  the  Common  La.. 

JOHN  LATHROP,  LL.B.,  Corporations. 

TAMFS  E    MAYNADIER,  LL.B.,  Paie'iiiaw- 

E^IAS  MERWIN,  LL.B.,  Equity  Jurisprudence ;  Equity  Plead^no. 

JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  LL.D.,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

lOHN  E    WETHERBEE,  hh.B.,  Real  Property. 

-r.T^^ArAT>n    T    PTTELPS    IjIj.!).,  Coi^stitutional  Law. 

ChIrLES  T.  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Adn^iralty  and  Shipping;  Evidence; 

Parliamentary  Law  ;  Pleading  ^^^  ^'^'%,.. 
CHARLES  T.  RUSSELL,  JR.,  LL.B.,  Law  of  Elections. 
JAMES   SCHOULER,  LL.B.,  Bailments. 
GEORGE  R.  SWASEY,  LL.B,,  Sales. 
FRANCIS  WHARTON,  LL.D.,  Conflict  of  Laws. 

EUGENE  L.  BUFFINTON,  LLB.,  Reporter  of  Decisions  in  the  Court 
of  the  University. 
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STUDENTS. 
RESIDENT  GRADUATES  ATTENDING  LECTURES. 

Brewer,! Edward  Winslow,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col.  1881), 

LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.  1884) Jamaica  Plain, 

Converse,^  Albert  Franklin,   LL.B.    {Boston    Univ. 

1884) Woburn. 

Curamings,!  Joseph,  A.B.  {Tufts  Col.  1881),  LL.B. 

{Boston  Univ.  1 884) Somerville. 

Farnham,!  John  Ernest,  LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.  1883)  .Maiden. 
Feely,!  Joseph  James,  LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.  1884)  ...Boston. 
Gary,i    Frank    Ephraim    Herbert,    LL.B.    {Boston 

Univ.  1884) Burlington,  Vt. 

Leonard,!  William  Hartford,  LL.B.  {Boston   Univ. 

1884) Quincy. 

Rogers,!  Frank  Remick,  LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.  1SS4). Boston. 
Wilson,!    Butler    Romulus,    A.M.    {Atlanta     Univ. 

1884),  LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1884 Boston. 

SENIOR  CLASS,   OR  CANDIDATES  FOR  LL.B. 

Albers,  Homer,  A.B.  {Central  Wesleyan  Col.) Warsaw,  III. 

Allen,  Crawford  Carter Cambridge. 

Babson,  Robert  Tillinghast,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.)  . .  .Gloucester. 

Badger,  Walter  Irving,  A.B.  { Yale  Col. ) Boston. 

Bates,  John  Lewis,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.)  East  Boston. 

Bean,  George  Fremont,  A.M.  {Brown  Univ.) Warner,  N.H. 

Boyce,!  Jesse  Wadleigh Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 

Brown,  Alexander  Peace Boston. 

Brown,  Sidney  Paine Waltham. 

Buckley,  Daniel  Francis North  Easton. 

Carter,  John  Rufus St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Chase,  Nathan  Herbert Boston. 

Cheney,  John  Moses St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Clough,  John  Dean  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Corbett,  Joseph  John Charlestown. 

Corning,  Harry  Granville Littleton,  N.H. 

Coughlan,  William  Joseph Abington. 

Crowell,  Byron  Ellsworth Lawrence. 

Curran,  Francis  Patrick Boston. 

Cushman,  Avery  Fayette,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.) Amherst. 

da  Terra,  Joseph  Ignacio New  Bedford. 

Deane,  Arthur  Vincent Edgartown. 

Dodge,  Rufus  Brown,  jun Charlton. 

Drew,  Morrill  Newman Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

1  Member  of  the  bar. 
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Forbes,  Charles  Henry Oakland,  Cal. 

Foster,  Ralph  William,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.)  Boston. 

French,  Asa  Palmer,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col.) South  Braintree. 

French,  George  Bradford Holbrook. 

Galligan,  Matthew Hyde  Park. 

Hall,  Frederick  Stanley,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Taunton. 

Hincks,  David  Armstrong Hyde  Park. 

Hines,  Richard  Edward Salem. 

Howard,  David  Patten Denver,  Col. 

Irwin,  Richard  William Northampton. 

Kneil,  Arthur  Shimmin Westjield. 

Knight,  William  Edward Hyde  Park. 

Mahoney,  Jeremiah  Joseph Lawrence. 

Manson,  George  Francis,  S.B.  {Bowdoin  Col.) Bath,  Me. 

Mason,  John  Whiting,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Brookllne. 

Mayberry,!  George  Lowell,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Weston. 

McMahon,  Edward  Joseph Worcester. 

Moore,  Eugene  Hobart Boston. 

Morgan,  Edward  Currier Boston. 

Morse,  William  Albert Vineyard  Haven. 

Mulvey,  Patrick  Edward East  Boston. 

Murphy,  James  Henry Fall  River. 

O'Connell,  John  Joseph,  A.B.  {Boston  Col.) North  Easton. 

Odlin,  Arthur  Fuller Lancaster,  N.H. 

Perrins,  John,  jun Boston. 

Rowley,  Cornelius  James Lynn. 

Sprague,  Francis  William,  2d Boston. 

Smith,  Seth  Pecker,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col. ) West  Buxton,  Me. 

Taf t,  William  Jefferson Mendon. 

Taylor,  Marvin  Merchant Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Tuttle,  James  Patterson New  Boston,  N.H. 

Ward,  Andrew Salem. 

Ward,  George  Morgan,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Lowell. 

Williams, 1  George  Frederick Taunton. 

Worthen,  Albert  Parker Bristol,  N.H. 

Wyman,  Henry  Augustus Boston. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Adams,  Charles  Lyman Reading. 

Beach,  Daniel  Franklin Hudson. 

Boutwell,  Harvey  Lincoln,  B.S.  {N.H.  Col.  of  Agr. 

and  Mech.  Arts) Boston. 

Brown,  Charles  Hunt Franklin. 

Brown,  William  Henry North  Scituate. 

Carroll,  George  Prentiss,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col.) Boston. 

Clougherty,  John  Joseph Boston. 

1  Member  of  the  bar. 
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Collins,  John  James,  A.B.  {Holy  Cross  Col.) Boston. 

Crawford,  Melzer  Thomas Camden,  Me. 

Dame,  Walter  Reeves,  A.B.  ( Harvard  Col. ) Clinton. 

P'axon,  William,  jun.,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Fitz,  Alfred  William,  A.B.  {Brown  Univ.) Chelsea. 

Follan,  William  Lewis Boston. 

Hatheway,  Nicholas,  jun.,  A.B.  {Brown  Univ.)  ...Fall  Elver. 

Herrick,  Robert  Frederick Boston. 

Higgins,  John  Thomas West  Eden,  Me. 

Holcombe,  Willie  Perkins,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.).. .  Wesffield. 
Jefferson,   Charles  Edward,    B.S.    (O.    W.    Univ., 

Delaware,  O.) Cambridge,  O. 

Jones,  George  Rich,  A.B.  ( Boston  Univ. ) Melrose. 

Leach,  Simeon  Ryarson,  Ph.B.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Leavitt,  Charles  Jonathan Effingham  Falls,  N.H. 

Madigan,  John  Bernard,  A.B.  {Georgetown  Univ.) . Houlton,  Me. 

Munroe,  Ernest  Vaughn Boston. 

Murphy,  James  Henry Cambridge. 

O'Driscoll,  John  Joseph Worcester. 

Palmer,  Grant  Merrill Lowell. 

Perley,  Sidney Boxford. 

Phelps,  Francis  Johnson Andover. 

Pitts,  Charles  Coffin Boston. 

Prime,  Winfield  Forrest Charlestown. 

Raiiney,  Fletcher,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col. ) Boston. 

Reynolds,  John  Patrick Boston. 

Rogers,  Frederick  William,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col. ) Cambridge. 

Rugg,  Arthur  Prentice,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col. ) Sterling. 

Soren,  Walter,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Sturtevant,  William  Thomas Rochester. 

Tillinghast,  Theodore  Francis,  A.B.  {Brown  Univ.) . Providence,  R.I. 

Tracy,  Fred  Winchester Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Tyler,  Warren,  A.B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ. ) Tylerville,  Conn. 

White,  William  Edwin Worcester. 

Whittlesey,  Henry  Lincoln,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col. ) Old  Saybrook,  Conn. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Allen,  Herbert  McClellau Cambridge. 

Barlow,  James  Patrick North  Easton. 

Beniis,  Frederick  George Cambridge. 

Carroll,  Patrick  Owen Boston. 

Chamberlain,  Harold  Wyllys,  A.M.  {Bowdoin  Col. ). Brunswick,  Me. 

Clarke,  George  Lemist Boston. 

Clement,  George  Washington Lowell. 

Coar,  John  Firman Boston. 

Cunningham,  Henry  Vincent Roxbury. 

Donahue,  Daniel  Jackson Lowell. 
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Drake,  Frederick  Lincoln Watertown. 

Fall,  George  Howard,  A.M.  {Boston  Univ.) Maiden. 

Faye,  Alonzo  Goodrich,  jun Natick. 

Fellner,  Eugene  Lewis  Boston. 

Field,  Charles,  jun.,  A.B.  (  Williams  Col.) Athol. 

Foster,  Reginald,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col. ) Boston. 

Frost,  Henry  Gilbert Boston. 

Gay,  Edward  Hobart Marlborough. 

Gould,  David  Ellsworth Chelsea. 

Greene,  Irving  Fairbanks Lowell. 

Hahn,  Joseph  Jerome Providence,  li.I. 

Hersey,  Henry  Johnson,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.)  Melrose. 

Hogan,  Henry Ashland. 

Home,  James  David,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Lowell. 

Johnson,  Charles  Thompson Framingham. 

Kendall,  Henry  Garrisello Worcester. 

Knowles,  Charles  Swift,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Yarmouthport. 

Larkin,  Thomas  Francis Clinton. 

Light,  Charles  Franklin Neponset. 

Lucas,  John  Gray,  A.B.  {Normal  Col.  Ark.) Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

McLaughlin,  John  Dwyer Boston. 

Miller,  Edwin  Lawrence Kinston,  N.C. 

Morgan,  William  Moss Griswold,  Conn. 

Morton,  Edward Lynn. 

Noonan,  John  Andrew,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col. ) South  Boston. 

O'Hara,  Charles  Joseph,  A.B.  {Hobj  Cross  Col.) Worcester. 

O'Shea,  William ...  Lynn. 

Owen,  William  Barry,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.) Vineyard  Haven. 

Pastene,  Joseph  Nicholas Boston. 

Perry,  Albion  At  wood Somerville. 

Peters,  Lemuel  Ward Blue  Hill,  Me. 

Reddy,  Thomas  Frazer South  Boston. 

Robinson,  John  Gerry Washington,  D.  C. 

Root,  Azariah  Smith,  A.B.  {Oberlin  Col.) East  Douglas. 

Ryan,  Henry  James Dalton. 

Self  ridge,  Arthur  James Oakland,  Cal. 

Smith,  David  Augustus Cambridge. 

Scammon,  John Stratham,  N.H. 

Tierney,  Thomas  John Holyoke. 

Washington,  George  William Boston. 

Willcox,  Walter  Francis,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.) Maiden. 

Williams,  Harry  Sumner Taunton. 

Wiener,  Robert Boston. 

Wood,  Levi  Elmer Fall  River. 

Wright,  Jessie  Elvira,  A.B.  {Univ.  of  Vermont) Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Callender,  Henry  Belcher Boston. 

Davis,  Bancroft  Chandler Weston. 

Emerson,  Frederick  Ware,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Newton. 

Maxwell,  Arthur  Aaron,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Boston. 

Pearl,  Isaac  Emerson,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Farmlngton^  N.H. 

Wilcox,  Charles  Marshall PUtsJield. 

SUMMARY. 

Resident  Graduates 9 

Senior  Class,  etc 60 

Middle  Class 41 

Junior  Class 55 

Special  Students 6 

Total 171 

ADMISSION. 

All  persons  proposing  to  study  law  as  a  profession  are  ear- 
nestly' recommended  to  complete  a  course  of  liberal  studies  in 
some  college  before  entering  this  School. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Science, 
or  Philosoph\%  are  admitted  without  preliminar}^  examination : 
all  others  must  satisf}'  the  Dean,  personall}^  or  by  letter,  that 
the}'  possess  sufficient  educational  and  other  qualifications  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  studies  of  the  School. 
Generall}'  the  diploma  or  certificate  of  the  honorable  completion 
of  an  Academical  or  High  School  course  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class. 

Students  from  other  Law  Schools  are  admitted  to  this  on 
producing  satisfactor}-  testimonials  as  to  the  work  done,  and 
character  sustained,  in  such  schools.  If  they  have  pursued  the 
stud}'  of  the  law  for  one  year  in  any  other  approved  Law  School, 
and  two  years  in  all,  they  ma}'  graduate  after  one  more  year's 
study  here,  if  all  other  conditions  are  complied  with. 

Persons  wishing  a  knowledge  of  legal  principles,  but  not  in- 
tending to  apply  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  at  any  time 
without  examination,  and  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages 
of  the  School  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  or  references  are  required  of  all ; 
and  those  desiring  to  enter  for  advanced  standing  must  pro- 
duce satisfactory  cerLiQcates  of  their  previous  study. 
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Those  just  commencing  the  study  of  the  law  can  be  admitted 
with  advantage  onl}^  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  October 
term.  Others  are  admitted  at  an}^  time  ;  but  it  is  confidently 
recommended  to  all  to  commence  their  legal  studies  in  some 
law  school,  rather  than  in  an  office. 

Each  candidate  must  sign  a  printed  application  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  and  correctly  answer  the  questions  contained 
therein,  and  he  must  adjust  all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  office, 
be  regularly  enrolled,  and  receive  a  Registration  Ticket,  before 
admission  to  the  instruction  of  the  School. 

INSTRUCTION.  —  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE. 

Most  of  the  instructors  in  this  School  are  regularly  engaged 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  law,  either  upon"  the  bench 
or  at  the  bar. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
all  approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  the  regular 
oral  text-book  exposition  and  recitation,  free  and  written  lec- 
tures, reviews,  examinations,  exercises  in  drafting  contracts, 
conveyances,  pleadings,  indictments,  and  other  legal  papers, 
the  criticism  of  briefs  and  arguments  in  moot  courts,  courses  of 
reading,  etc. 

Although  the  aim  of  all  the  instruction  is  to  teach  a  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  rather  than  of  mere  cases,  yet  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  leading 
decisions  on  important  subjects,  —  those  which  have  become 
great  landmarks  in  the  law,  —  as,  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  Lickbar- 
row  V.  Mason,  Pasley  v.  Freeman,  etc.  ;  and  the  student  will 
be  frequently  called  upon  to  state  the  facts  and  results  of  sucli 
cases  before  the  School,  and  in  the  examination-papers.  It  is 
also  sought  to  so  combine  the  teaching  of  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  the  law,  with  their  practical  application 
to  actual  cases  as  they  arise  in  the  present  business  afl'airs  of 
the  community,  as  to  fit  the  student,  in  a  measure,  to  act  upon 
a  given  case,  and  know  what  "  to  do  "  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances presented  to  him. 

Some  moot  question  will  be  frequently  given  out,  founded  on 
some  current  event  of  the  day,  on  which  some  member  of  the 
School  is  appointed  to  read  a  paper,  not  over  ten  minutes  in 
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length,  before  the  full  School,  and  to  discuss  the  principles 
involved  and  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  same. 

A  daily  recitation  and  examination  is  held  in  the  leading 
branches  of  the  course. 

The  Junior  and  Middle  Classes  must  attend  the  Lectures  on 
all  Required  Topics  for  those  3'ears  respectivel}',  keep  note- 
books of  the  Lectures,  and  attend  a  dail}'  recitation  with  the 
use  of  text-books.  An}'  student  is  liable  to  be  called  upon,  at 
any  lecture,  to  read  before  the  School  his  notes  of  the  previous 
lecture,  subject  to  the  criticism  of  his  fellow- students.  These 
books  must  be  handed  in  for  examination,  and  must  be  satisfac- 
tory in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  Each  student  must  prepare 
an  Analj'tical  Chart,  or  Synopsis  of  the  Lectures  on  any  sub- 
ject or  subjects,  whenever  so  required  hy  the  Dean  ;  the  most 
satisfactory-  of  which  will  be  permanently  suspended  on  the  walls 
of  the  library  or  other  rooms.  At  the  close  of  each  stud}^  of 
the  Junior  Year,  an  examination  is  held,  of  which  a  record  is 
kept ;  and  unless  the  same  is  satisfactory  the  student  will  be 
required  to  re-attend  during  the  second  year  the  lectures  and 
recitations  on  the  deficient  branches,  and  pass  examination 
therein,  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  with  the  Junior  Class 
of  that  year.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  second  3'ear.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Middle  Class,  who  have  attended  the  year  previous^ 
maj'  re-attend  anj-  of  the  lectures  of  the  first  year  without 
charge,  but  are  not  entitled  to  attend  those  of  the  third  year. 

Subject  to  slight  variations  from  3'ear  to  year,  the  distribution 
of  topics  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Agenc}'  {Required) .  —  Contracts  ^  {Required) .  —  Criminal 
Law  {Required) .  —  Elocution  and  Forensic  Oratory  ^  {Elec- 
tive) .  —  Sales  {Required) .  —  Torts  ^  {Required). 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Review  of  first  year's  studies. — Bailments^  {Required). — 
Bills  and  Notes  ^  {Required).  —  Criminal  Law  {Required). — 
Domestic  Relations  {Elective). — Elocution  and  Forensic  Ora- 

i  Generally  pursued  in  the  Fall  Term;  the  others,  mostly  in  the  Spring  Terra. 
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lory  ^  {Elective) .  —  Massachusetts  Conveyancing  {Elective) .  — 
Partnership  {Required) .  —  Real  Property  ^  {Required) . 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Admiralty  and  Shipping  {Elective).  —  Chartered  Rights 
{Elective) .  —  Conflict  of  Laws  ( Elective) .  —  Constitutional 
Law  {Elective).  —  Corporations  {Elective). — Elocution  and 
Forensic  Oratory^  {Elective).  —  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Plead- 
ings and  Practice^  {Required).  —  Evidence  {Required). — • 
Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  the  United  States  Courts  ^  {Elec- 
tive). —  Medical  Jurisprudence  {Elective).  —  Parliamentary 
Law  {Elective) .  —  Patent  Law  {Elective) .  —  Pleadings  and 
Practice  at  Common  Law  ^  {Required)^  and  under  Massachu- 
setts Practice  {Elective). — Roman  Law  {Elective). — Wills 
{Elective) . 

Instruction  will  be  given  ever}^  3'ear  in  all  of  the  required 
subjects  and  in  a  majorit}'  of  the  electives. 

Students  who  cannot  attend  the  School  more  than  two  3'ears 
ma}'  attend  the  first  and  second  years,  spend  the  third  year  in 
an  office,  and  then  take  their  final  examinations,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, may  graduate  as  if  they  had  attended  three  full  years 
in  the  school. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  Political  Economy,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Roman  Law,  and  International 
Law,  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  will  also  be  open  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Law  School  without  charge. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  few  copies  of  the  leading  text-books  are  kept  in  the  library 
for  general  use ;  but  students  are  recommended  to  purchase 
their  own  books  for  daily  use.  They  will  find  them  of  great 
assistance  hereafter  in  their  practice  ;  and  free  marginal  anno- 
tation will  much  increase  their  value.  An  intimate  familiarity 
with  one  good  text-book  on  each  subject  will  be  of  more  service 
than  a  vague  acquaintance  with  several. 

The  following  text-books  are  used  for  the  Junior  Class  :  viz., 
Metcalf  and  Chitty  on  Contracts  ;  Bigelow  on  Torts  ;  Benjamin 
on  Sales  ;  Ma}'  and  Wharton  on  Criminal  Law. 

1    Generally  pursued  in  the  Fall  Term ;  the  others,  mostly  in  the  Spring  Term. 
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The  members  of  this  class  are  also  advised  to  read  collater- 
ally :  1  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  ch.  i.  ;  1  Kent's  Commen- 
taries, part  iii.  ;  Cooley  on  Torts  ;  Stor^'  on  Sales  ;  Walker's 
Introduction,  lect.  I  ;  Warren's  Law  Studies  (Am.  ed.)  ;  Bish- 
op's First  Book  of  the  Law  ;  Ilallam's  and  May's  Constitutional 
History  of  England  ;  Maine's  Ancient  Law  ;  Reeves's  History 
of  the  Common  Law ;  Stephens'  Histor}^  of  Criminal  Law ; 
Wharton  on  Contracts. 

The  text-books  used  for  the  Middle  Class  are :  Williams  on 
Real  Property  ;  Schouler  on  Bailments ;  B3des  or  Chalmers  on 
Bills  ;  Story  on  Agenc}'  and  Partnership. 

This  class  is  recommended  to  read  the  following  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above :  namelj^  Washburn  on  Real  Property ; 
Lindley  on  Partnership  ;  Wharton  on  Agency  ;  Story  on  Bail- 
ments ;  Sullivan's  Lectures;  Indermaur's  Principles  of  the 
Common  Law  ;  Walker's  Introduction  to  American  Law. 

The  text-books  used  for  the  Senior  Class  are  :  Wharton's 
Conflict  of  Laws  ;  Angell  on  Corporations  ;  Bispham  on  Equity  ; 
Greenleaf's  Evidence,  vol.  i.  ;  Stephen  and  Gould  on  Pleading ; 
Stor3''s  Equit}'  Pleadings  :  Curtis's  Patent  Law. 

The}'  are  recommended  to  read  :  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  ; 
Hurlbut  on  Human  Rights ;  Yeaman  on  Government ;  Mul- 
ford's  Nation  ;  Lieber  on  Civil  Liberty  ;  Lieber's  Legal  Her- 
meneutics ;  Austin's  Jurisprudence ;  Burlamaqui  on  Natural 
and  Politic  Law ;  Stubb's  Constitutional  Law  of  England ; 
Coole}'  on  Constitutional  Law  ;  Dillon  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions ;  Starkie's  Evidence,  vol.  i.  ;  Sharswood's  Legal  Ethics; 
Washburn's  Law  Studies. 

BUSINESS  COURSE. 

Young  men  of  business,  not  intending  to  practise  law  as  a 
profession,  may  also  attend  the  Lectures  on  Commercial  Law, 
such  as  Agency,  Bills  and  Notes,  Contracts,  Insurance,  Part- 
nership, Sales,  etc.,  at  the  same  rates  as  for  other  Special  Stu- 
dents noted  on  p.  107. 
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COUKTS,  ETC. 

The  Law  Department  is  located  in  the  Law  School  Building, 
No.  10  Ashburton  Place,  near  the  State  House,  City  Ilall,  Court 
House,  and  Post-Office. 

Attendants  upon  the  School  enjoy  unusual  facilities  for  ob- 
serving the  organization  and  working  of  courts,  the  actual 
progress  of  notable  cases,  the  arguments  of  eminent  counsel, 
the  rulings  of  judges,  the  processes  of  decision,  exception, 
appeal,  etc.  No  less  than  six  courts  are  holding  their  sessions 
almost  continuously,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
School. 

At  the  State  House,  the  State  Legislature  —  or  "Great  and 
General  Court " — is  usually  in  session  from  the  first  week  in 
January  till  near  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Here  are 
afforded  opportunities  for  observing  the  whole  process  by  which 
are  propounded,  considered,  amended,  and  enacted  the  statutes 
which  the  tribunals  of  law  are  to  interpret  and  apply. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOMS. 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of 
the  School:  (1)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University.  This 
is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School,  and  consists 
of  several  thousand  volumes,  including  the  most  important  Law 
Reports,  English  and  American,  and  the  most  approved  text- 
books. By  yearly  additions  the  effort  will  be  to  make  and  keep 
it  a  model  working  library  for  students.  It  is  open  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study,  to  all  students  who  desire,  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
5  P.M.  ;  but  no  books  can  be  taken  from  the  library  without  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Dean.  (2)  The  State  Library.  This 
valuable  collection,  amounting  to  over  30,000  voiumes,  is  sub- 
stantially a  general  Law  Library,  but  is  especially  rich  in  codes, 
statutes,  state  papers,  and  all  that  pertains  to  legislation, 
American  and  foreign.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  long- 
accumulating  archives  of  the  State,  it  affords  a  rare  mine  to  all 
engaged  in  special  historical  or  local  studies  of  American  law. 
Students  should  apply  to  the  Dean  for  a  letter  to  the  State 
Librarian.  (3)  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
This  is  the  largest  library  in  America.     The  collection  numbers 
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400,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets.  It  is  particularly 
rich  in  state  papers,  its  collection  of  United-States  documents 
being  more  complete  than  any  in  possession  of  the  government 
itself.  An}'  book  not  in  possession  of  the  Library  will,  on 
application  of  a  reader,  be  purchased,  provided  it  is  obtain- 
able, and  no  valid  reason  against  its  purchase  appears.  By 
special  permission  of  the  trustees,  students  in  the  Law  School 
of  Boston  Universit}-  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw  books,  al- 
though residing  out  of  tlie  city.  In  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege, 
students  not  residing  in  Boston  must  first  obtain  a  Non-Resi- 
dent's card  at  the  Library,  and  procure  the  same  to  be  counter- 
signed b}'  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

The  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Librar}^  is  open  without 
charge.  All  the  leading  professional,  scientific,  and  literar}^ 
periodicals  of  American  and  Europe  are  here  taken.  The  selec- 
tion numbers  between  four  and  five  hundred. 

(4)  Students  who  are  members  of  the  bar  can  enjoy  the  use 
of  the  Social  Law  Library^  in  the  Court  House  at  Court  Square, 
containing  over  16,000  volumes,  for  ten  dollars  a  year;  and 
any  member  of  the  School,  studying  in  the  office  of  any  member 
of  the  Association,  may  visit  this  librar}'  without  charge. 

Other  general  and  special  collections  are  accessible  upon  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  fee. 

MOOT   COURTS,   CLUBS,   ETC. 

For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  students  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  a  regular  court  has  been  established,  called  the 
"  Court  of  the  University,"  in  which  suits  are  commenced  and 
conducted  through  all  their  stages  to  a  final  hearing,  and  decis- 
ions on  questions  of  law,  carried  up  by  exceptions,  appeal, 
report,  writ  of  error,  etc.  It  has  a  clerk,  seal,  docket,  crier, 
sheriff,  reporter,  etc. 

The  Moot  Court,  held  ever}-  week,  is  presided  over  by  some 
member  of  the  Faculty.  Two  members  of  the  School  sit  as 
associate  justices,  who  prepare  written  opinions,  which  are 
bound  with  the  case  and  briefs,  and  preserved  in  the  Law  Li- 
brary. The  most  important  cases  are  printed  and  bound  under 
the  title  of  "Boston  University  Reports,"  vol.  i.  of  which  is 
now  published.     Ever}'  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  taken 
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part,  either  as  counsel  or  judge,  in  at  least  two  moot-court  cases 
for  the  3'ear  of  his  graduation,  unless  specially  excused. 

There  are  several  Law  Clubs  among  the  students,  in  which 
legal  questions  are  argued  and  discussed  (see  p.  108). 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  make  written  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Facultj',  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February, 
on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Dean  for  that  purpose,  and  adjust 
all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  office.  An  examination-fee  of  ten 
dollars  must  be  enclosed  with  the  application.  No  examina- 
tion of  an}^  student  will  be  commenced  until  such  application  is 
filed  ;  but  any  student  failing  to  pass  the  required  examination 
in  any  year  may  present  himself  for  examination  at  a  subse- 
quent year  without  charge.  Every  candidate  mu^  also  present 
to  the  Dean,  on  or  before  March  1,  a  thesis  on  some  legal  topic 
selected  b}^  himself  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  of  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  twenty  pages,  to  be  written  on  paper  obtained 
of  the  librarian,  with  a  ruled  inner  and  outer  margin  of  suit- 
able width  for  binding.  These  essays  are  annually  bound,  and 
placed  in  the  Law  Library.  In  order  to  graduate^  the  student 
must  have  attained  twenty -one  years  of  age,  and  pursued  the 
study  of  the  law,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  three  full  years, 
one  of  which  at  least  must  have  been  in  this  Law  School;  and  if 
onlj'  one  year  in  this  School,  a  written  certificate  of  two  3'ears' 
study  elsewhere  will  be  required ;  but  those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  their  own  State,  one  3'ear  prior  to  their 
admission  to  this  School,  may  be  graduated  after  one  3^ear  here, 
without  full  three  years'  study,  if  all  other  conditions  are  com- 
plied with. 

The  applicant  must  furthermore  pass  examinations  in  at  least 
the  following  subjects:  viz..  Agency  (or  Bailments),  Bills  and 
Notes,  Contracts,  Criminal  Law,  Equit}^  Evidence,  Pleading, 
Real  Propert}',  Sales,  Torts.  The  examinations  of  the  Junior 
Class  in  the  studies  of  that  year,  if  satisfactory,  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  those  branches  as  sufficient  for  graduation  ;  and  the 
same  rule  will  apply  to  the  examinations  of  the  Middle  Class. 
But  students  who  have  not  passed  such  preliminary  examina- 
tions satisfactorily  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  of  the  entire 
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course.  Each  examination-paper  contains  at  least  ten  ques- 
tions. Ten  perfect  answers  count  one  hundred  ;  and,  in  order 
to  pass  a  satisfjxctor}-  examination,  an  average  of  sixty-six  and 
two-thirds  at  least  is  necessary  in  the  whole  examination,  and 
sixty  at  least  in  each  topic ;  and  the  Facult}"  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  the  lowest  five  at  any  examination,  whatever  their 
marks.  Every  applicant  must  abide  the  result  of  the  first  exam- 
ination^ as  no  appeal  and  no  second  trial  can  be  granted  in  any 
case.  All  such  candidates  successfully  passing  the  examina- 
tions, and  paying  all  dues  to  the  Universit}',  and  whose  conduct 
and  scholarship  are  otherwise  satisfactory,  will,  if  personallj^ 
present  at  commencement,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  Candidates  who,  in  their  final  examinations,  attain 
eighty-five  per  cent,  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Honor  List ;  and 
this  distinction  will  be  noted  in  the  diploma  b}"  the  words  "  Cum 
Laude.'^  An  average  of  ninet}'  per  cent  entitles  a  student  to 
''''Magna  Cum  Laude^''  and  ninetj'-five  per  cent  to  '''•  Summa 
Cum  Laude." 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  are,  — 

1st,  A  faithful  stud}'  of  the  lavr  for  at  least  three  3'ears. 

2d,  Satisfactory  note-books  of  all  the  required  studies  of 
the  course. 

3d,  A  participation  as  counsel  or  judge  in  the  required  num- 
ber of  moot  courts. 

4th,  A  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  specific  branch  of  the  law, 
selected  by  the  student. 

5th,  A  written  synopsis  or  analysis  of  some  leading  topic, 
if  required  b}'  the  Dean. 

6th,  An  average  of  sixtj'-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  in  all 
the  studies  of  the  examination,  and  at  least  sixty  per  cent  in 
ever}'  stud}-. 

Students  not  desiring  to  graduate,  or  receive  a  degree,  can 
attend  the  lectures  of  any  one  3'ear,  without  examination,  for 
the  first  year's  tuition-fee,  namel}',  $125  ;  or  the  lectures  of  any 
two  years'  course  in  one  year,  for  $200. 

ANNUAL   COMMENCEMENT. 

In  the  public  exercises  of  the  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
Universit}',  the  graduating  class  of  the  Law  School  is  repre- 
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sented  by  two  speakers  appointed  by  the  University  Council. 
One  of  these  is  nominated  by  the  class  ;  the  other,  with  more 
particular  reference  to  scholarship,  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School ; 
and  both  must  be  confirmed  by  the  University  Council.  Each 
must  select  a  topic  approved  b}'  the  Dean,  and  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  May  submit  to  him  for  examination  the  proposed  thesis 
or  oration,  the  same  not  to  exceed  six  minutes  in  delivery. 
This  thesis  will  take  the  place  of  that  required  of  all  other 
stildents. 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  free  scholarships  have  been  established 
for  the  second  and  third  years,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Law  Fac- 
ult}^  to  such  applicants,  at  the  close  of  their  first  year,  as  shall 
appear  to  be  most  meritorious  and  need}^ 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  instruction  for  a  three-j^ears'  course  are  such 
as  to  render  it  necessar3'  slightl}'  to  increase  the  charges  for 
tuition  in  the  second  and  third  years.  To  all,  except  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  School,  the  rates  will  be  as  follows :  — 

For  the  first  3^ear  of  membership  in  the  School,  in  any 

one  class  .........     $125 

For  the  second  or  third  year  of  membership  in  the  School, 

in  an}'  one  class  .......     $100 

For  the  course  of  instruction  in  any  two  classes  taken  in 

the  first  3'ear  of  attendance $200 

For  the  course  of  instruction  in  any  two  classes  taken  in 

the  second  year  of  attendance  .  .  .  .  .  $175 
For  the  entire  course  of  instruction  taken  in  one  year  .  $250 
So  that  the  tuition  for  the  entire  course  of  instruction 

taken  in  three  years'  time  is        ....         .     $325 
being  $125  +  HOO  +  $100  =  $325. 
For  the  entire  course  of  instruction  taken  in  two  j'ears' 

time  is $275 

being  for  first  3'ear  .         .         .       $125 

and  for  second   and   third  3'ears 

taken  together  .         .         .       $150 

$275 
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Or,  for  first  and  second  years  taken 

together $200 

and  for  third  year        .         .         .         $75 


$275 


Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  enter  at  the  opening  of  a 
term  ;  but  to  those  unable  to  enter  before  the  middle  of  a  term 
a  discount  will  be  allowed  for  time  lost.  No  other  discounts  can 
be  made. 

Special  Students  may  take  the  Lectures  and  Recitations  on 
one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects,  at  the  rates  affixed  : 
viz., — 


Agency .         .         .         . 

$15 

Massachusetts  Practice   . 

15 

Bailments 

20 

Massachusetts 

Convey- 

Bills  and  Notes 

40 

ancing 

.         , 

15 

Conflict  of  Laws     . 

20 

Medical  Jurisprudence    . 

15 

Constitutional  Law 

20 

Partnership     . 

15 

Contracts 

60 

Patent  Law     . 

15 

Corporations  . 

15 

Pleading 

20 

Criminal  Law 

20 

Real  Property 

40 

Equity    . 

40 

Sales 

20 

Evidence 

20 

Torts      . 

40 

Insurance 

Thpv  Vinvp  thp  snmp  -ni 

15 

•ivilpcrp 

Wills      . 

(5  in    thp    Tj'hrfirv 

fl<s  nt.hprs  • 

15 

nnrl 

may  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  the  regular  course,  and  be- 
come candidates  for  a  degree,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  those  in  the  regular  course. 

All  charges  for  instruction  must  be  paid  each  term  in 
advance,  or  a  bond  given,  with  satisfactory  sureties,  to 
pay  the  same  before  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  onl}'  other  charges  are  one  of  $10  for  elocution  (which 
study  is  optional),  and,  on  graduation,  one  of  $10  for  examina- 
tion, the  cost  of  the  diploma,  and  commencement  expenses. 

No  fees  paid  or  secured  are  returned  on  account  of  inability 
of  the  student  to  attend  ;  but,  if  a  whole  term  is  thus  lost,  a 
free  ticket  to  the  lectures  of  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
next  year  will  be  given. 

Any  student  leaving  during  the  year  must  at  the  time  notify 
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the  Registrar  in  writing:  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  the 
tuition-fee  for  the  entire  3'ear. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  etc., 
need  not  exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Good  board 
is  furnished  to  clubs  at  $3.50  per  week,  and  rooms  maj^  be  had 
for  $3  a  week,  and  upwards,  for  two  persons.  Manj^  young 
men  obtain  situations  in  lawyers'  offices,  evening-schools,  or 
are  otherwise  able  to  do  something  toward  their  own  support. 
As  there  are  nearl}^  two  thousand  attorne3'S  in  and  about  the 
cit}',  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  situations  are  unusually 
good. 

Students  can  board  in  the  towns  in  the  vicinit}^  of  Boston, 
and  attend  the  lectures  with  convenience.  To  such,  most  of 
the  railroads  offer  reduced  rates,  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
Dean  or  Registrar  as  to  membership. 

CALENDAR. 

First  Term  commences  Thursday,  Oct.  7,  and  closes  Dec.  23, 
1885.  Candidates  for  admission  can  apply  at  10  Ashburton 
Place  on  the  three  days  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term, 
from  9  to  11  a.m. 

Second  Term  commences  Jan.  7,  and  closes  on  the  first 
Wednesda}^  of  June,  1886. 

Fast-Day  recess,  one  week,  commencing  on  the  day  previous. 

Junior  Recitation  each  day  at  11  a.m.  ;  Junior  Lecture  each 
day  at  10  a.m.  ;  Middle  Recitation  each  day  at  12  m.  ;  Middle 
Lecture  each  day  at  2  p.m.  ;  Senior  Recitation  each  day  at  9 
a.m.  ;  Senior  Lecture  each  day  at  3  p.m.  ;  Moot  Courts  on  Sat- 
urdays at  10  a.m.     For  further  information,  address  the  Dean, 

Edmund  II.  Bennett, 

10  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 
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Organized  1873. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM   F.  WARREN,  LL.D.,  President. 

I.    TISDALE   TALBOT,  M.D.,  Dea.v,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

C0:NRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Pathological 
Anatomy. 

J.   HEBER  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

HEXRY  C.  ANGELL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 

MARY   J.  S AFFORD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynoicology. 

CAROLIXE  E.  HASTINGS,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  U.B.,- Professor  of  the  History  and  Methodology 
of  Medicine  ;  Lecturer  on  Auscultation  and  Percussion. 

DENTON  G.  WOOD  VINE,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy,  Rhin- 
oscopy, and  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

ANNIE  E.  FISHER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children. 

J.    WILKINSON  CLAPP,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmaceutics. 

JAMES  B.  BELL,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOSEPH  W.  HAYWARD,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Fractures,  Dislocations, 
and  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

WILLIAM   L.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

ALONZO   BOOTH  BY,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy. 

ELIJAH   U.  JOXES,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science. 

SAMUEL  WORCESTER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Limnity,  Nervous  Dis- 
eases, and  Dermatology. 

EDWIN   E.  CALDER,  A.B.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

BALFOUR  H.  VAN   VLECK,  S.B.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

HORACE  PACKARD,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery,  Curator  of 
Museum. 

ADALINE   B.  CHURCH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  GyncBcology. 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy. 

GEORGE  R.  SOUTHWICK,  M.D.,  Lecturer  and  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

FREDERICK   D.  STACKPOLE,  M.D.,  Librarian. 


no 
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STUDENTS. 
FOUR-YEARS'   COURSE. 


Bouton,  Wilbur  Knibloe 
Porter,  Amelia  Abigail 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

KESIDENCE. 


PRECEPTOR. 


Waterhury,  Conn.  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
North  Adams  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


Stewart,  Anne  Clark 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Cambridge 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


Chapiu,  Frank  Colburn 
Gannon,  Annie  Margaret 


SECOND   YEAR. 

Somerville 
Boston. 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


Philbrook,  Edgar  Brayton 
Porter,  Charles  Ilsley 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Holliston 
Weymouth 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
T.  S.  Davis,  M.D. 


THREE-YEARS'   COURSE. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 


Baldwin,  Orpha  Desiah 

Nonoalk,  0. 

Baynum,  Mary  Henrick 

Dexter,  Me. 

Champlin,  John  Carder 

Block  Island,  R.I. 

Clark,  Edwin  Augustus 

Ellsworth,  Me. 

Coles,    David    Smalley,  A.M 

{Princeton  Col.) 

Winthrop 

Duffield,  Alfred  Manley 

Boston 

Eddy,  Richard    Henry,  A.B 

. 

(Tufts  Col.) 

Melrose 

Furber,  Anna  Margaret  Lee 

Covington,  Ky. 

Gary,  Clara  Emerette 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Geisse,  Emma  Cora 

New  Haven,  Conn, 

Humphrey,  Frank  Merrell 

Simsbiiry,  Conn. 

Keith,  Ernest  Wardwell 

North  Easton 

Lawrence,  Rhoda  Ashley 

Boston 

Leavitt,  Edith 

Anhurn,  Me. 

Luscombe,  Job  Everett 

Plymouth 

Mann,  Martha  Elizabeth 

Boston 

Morey,  Mary 

Colombo,  Ceylon 

Morris,  Fanny  Morris 

Trenton,  N.J. 

Normandie,  Myra  Frances  de 

Kingston 

Pike,  Lucy  Johnson 

Lynn 

Powers,  Abner  Howard 

West  Burke,  Vt. 

W.  E.  Gill,  M.D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
W.  M.  Haines,  M.D. 

J.  R.  Boynton,  M.D. 
W.  C.  Stratton,  M.D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

C.  W.  Thayer,  M.D. 
J.  Heber  Smith,  M.D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
S.  C.  Jones,  M.D. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
J.  K.  Culver,  M.D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
K.  G.  Mudge,  M.D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
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Ill 


NAME.  RESIDENCE. 

Royal,  Osiuan  Portland,  Ore. 
Seibert,  William  Adams,  A.B. 

{Lafayette  Col.)  Easton,  Penn. 

Shaw,  Annie  Howard  East  Dennis 

Tuttle,  Walter  Lowell 

1  Walker,  Nathan  Henry  Dighton 


PKECEPTOR. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

H.  Detwiller,  M.D. 
J.  S.  Shaw,  M.D. 
F.  A.  Warner,  M.D. 
B.  L.  Dwinell,  M.D. 


Windsor,  Sarah  Sweet 


Providence,  R.I.      B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


MIDDLE   CLASS. 


Ameshury,  Walter  Raleigh 

Appleton,  Lucy 

Bishop,  John  Sessions,  Ph.B 

(Univ.  of  Cal.) 
Cahill,  Eliza  Bucknam 
Cross,  Grace  Ella 
Cummings,  Emma  Jane 
Dunn,  Jennie  Sophia 
Eaton,  Reuben  Ferris 
Fessenden,  Charles  Hill 
Fuller,  Walter  Tracy 
Kent,  Maude 
Lawrence,  Clara  Bell 
Lonergan,  Thomas  Daniel 
Mitchell,  Arthur 
Preston,    Grace    Alma,    A.B, 

{Smith  Col.) 
Rice,  George  Brackett 
Simons,  Nancy  Jaue  Abrams 

Snell,  Margaret  Comstock 
Stanton,  John  Mann 
Taft,  Mary  Florence 
Terry,  Edna  Griffin 
Tresilian,  Ella  Florence 
Winn,  William  John 


Brighton,  Eng. 
Boston 

Boston 
East  Boston 
South  Boston 
Maplewood 
Gardner 
Norton 
Rockland,  Me. 
Gloucester 
Lynn 
Everett 
Canton 
Haverhill,  N.H. 


Richard  Hughes,  M.D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


B.  U. 
B.U. 
W.  P 
B.U. 
B.U. 
B.U. 
B.U. 
B.  U. 
M.J. 
B.U. 
F.  D. 
H.  C. 


School  of  Med. 
School  of  Med. 
.  Cross,  M.D. 
School  of  Med. 
School  of  Med. 
School  of  Med. 
School  of  Med. 
School  of  Med. 
Flanders,  M.D. 
School  of  Med. 
Leslie,  M.D. 
Angell,  M.D. 


Hamilton  B. 

Dublin,  N.H.  P. 

Union  Ridge,  Wash. 


U.  School  of  Med. 
Wardwell,  M.D. 


Allen,  Frank  Neute 
Appleton,  Lucy 
Babbitt,  Henry  Bradford 
Batchelder,  John  Couch 
Bates,  George  Winsor 
Bothfeld,  James  Francis 
Brigham,  Alina  Salinda,  Ph.B. 

{Boston  Univ.)  Holliston 

Chalmers,  Robert,  jun.  Attleborough 


Ter. 

B. 

U. 

School  of  Med, 

Oakland,  Cal. 

B. 

U. 

School  of  Med, 

Wrentham. 

B. 

U. 

School  of  Med. 

Cambridge 

B. 

U. 

School  of  Med. 

PortJeffei-son,N.Y.B. 

U. 

School  of  Med, 

Manchester 

B. 

U. 

School  of  Med. 

Cambridgeport 

B. 

U. 

School  of  Med, 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Boston 

B. 

u. 

School  of  Med. 

Boston 

B. 

u. 

School  of  Med. 

North  Dighton 

B. 

u. 

School  of  Med. 

Salem 

B. 

u. 

School  of  Med. 

Brookline 

B. 

u. 

School  of  Med. 

Newton 

B. 

u. 

School  of  Med. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


1  Deceased. 
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NAME. 

Crowell,  Hannah  Hall 
Davis,  Katharine  Frances 
Ferguson,  Arthur  Bixby,  Ph.B 

( Yale  Col.) 
Fisher,  Edgar  Alexander 
Hammond,  Charlotte  Frances 
Hale,     Edwin    Emery,     A.B 

{Dartmouth  Col.) 
Healey,     Daniel     Stanislaus 

A  M.  {St.  Mary's  Univ.) 
Hill,  Almon  Ward 
Hunt,  Charles  Richard 
Kalbfleisch,  Emma  Augusta 
Loring,  Ella  Buxton 
Malone,  Katharine 
Mosher,  Mary  Edna 
O'Leary,  Joseph  Augustus 
Perkins,  Charles  Edwin 
Pierce,  Ellen  Francis 
Plumnier,  Julia  Norton 
Reed,  Albert  Church 
Searles,  George  James 
Stephens,  Charles  Asbury 
Welch,  George  Oakes 
Weston,  Isabel  Grey 
White,  Edward  Forest 
Whittemore,  Dwight  Stanley 
Wiswall,  Henry  Hastings 
Woodward,  Hattie 


RESIDENCE. 

PRECEPTOR. 

East  Dennis 

J. 

S.  Shaw,  M.D. 

Field's  Corner 

B 

U.  School  of  Med 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B 

U.  School  of  Med. 

New  Bedford 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Paris,  Me. 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Orford,  N.H. 

B 

U.  School  of  Med. 

> 
Rockport 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Lowell 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Taunton 

J. 

W.  Hayward,  M.D. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston 

B 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Holyoke 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Plymouth 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston 

A 

iinie  E.  Fisher,  M.D 

Boston 

B 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Blackstone 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Norway  Lake,  Me 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Atlantic 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

East  Boston 

B 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Taunton 

J. 

W.  Hayward,  M.D. 

Taunton 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Wellesley 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Somerville 

B. 

U.  School  of  Med. 

Aldrich,  Rosa 
French,  Mary  Davis 
Smith,  Jennie  Tenney 


SPECIAL  COURSE. 

Barmoell  C.H.,S.C.B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
East  Salisbury  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Boston  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


This  School  was  the  first  in  America  to  present  in  combina- 
tion the  following  essential  elements  of  a  thorough  reform  in 
medical  education  :  — 

First.,  The  requirement  that  the  candidate  for  admission 
either  present  a  college  diploma,  or  pass  a  prescribed  entrance 
examination. 

Second,  The  provision  of  a  carefully  graded  course  of  instruc- 
tion covering  as  a  minimum  three  full  scholastic  years. 

Third,  The  provision  of  a  four-years'  course  for  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  their  studies  with  special  thoroughness  and  with 
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suitable  leisure  for  collateral  reading,  and  to  obtain  professional 
experience  under  direction  of  the  Facult}'. 

Fourth^  The  requirement  that  every  student  pass  a  success- 
ful examination  upon  the  work  of  each  3'ear,  before  promotion 
to  the  next. 

Fifths  The  requirement,  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  not 
merel}'  that  the  candidate  shall  have  studied  medicine  at  least 
three  full  3'ears,  but  also  that  he  shall  have  attended  a  reputable 
medical  school  not  less  than  three  years. 

Sixths  The  restoration  of  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine and  Bachelor  of  Surger}',  to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  hy  those  who  take  a  four-years'  course. 

Seventh^  A  provision  for  Visiting  and  Examining  Boards 
independent  of  the  teaching  Faculty. 

Eighth^  The  repudiation  of  all  sex  disabilities  either  in  teach- 
ing or  learning. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Philoso- 
phy, or  Science,  are  admitted  without  examination.  All  others, 
before  matriculation,  are  examined  in  the  following  branches  :  — 

1.  In  Orthograph}',  English  Composition,  and  Penmanship, 
b}'  means  of  a  page  written  at  the  time  and  place  of  examina- 
tion. 

2.  In  Arithmetic,  Geograph}',  and  English  Grammar,  if  there 
be  doubt  whether  the  candidate  has  sufficient  attainment  therein. 

3.  In  Elementary  Physics,  by  an  examination  in  Stewart's 
Primer  of  Physics. 

4.  In  Latin,  by  requiring  a  translation  from  Harkness's  Latin 
Reader  at  sight. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  in  June  and  October  of 
each  year,  and  all  conditions  must  be  removed  before  entering 
upon  the  studies  of  the  School. 

An  acquaintance  with  Greek,  German,  and  French  is  also  of 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  matriculant 
receives  credit  in  the  record  of  his  examination  for  an}^  attain- 
ments in  these  languages. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  nineteen  years  old,  or,  if  they 
intend  to  pursue  a  four-years'  course,  within  six  months  of 
nineteen. 
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Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  at  the  College 
building,  East  Concord  Street,  on  Thursda}^  and  Friday,  June 
4  and  5,  1885,  at  11  a.m.  ;  and  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  Oct.  5,  6,  and  7,  1885,  at  11  a.m. 

SCHOOL   YEAR   1885-86. 

The  3'ear  will  be  divided  into  three  terms,  as  follows :  — 

The  First  Term  begins  Thursda}^  Oct.  8,  1885,  and  continues 
to  Wednesday-,  Dec.  23,  1885,  inclusive.  Thanksgiving  recess, 
three  da^'s.     A  A^acation  of  ten  da3's  follows  the  term. 

The  Second  Term  begins  Monda}',  Jan.  4,  1886,  and  con- 
tinues to  Friday,  March  12,  1886,  inclusive.  Recess,  Feb.  22, 
one  da}'.     A  vacation  of  nine  days  follows  the  term. 

The  Third  Term  begins  INIonday,  JMarcli  22,  1886,  and  con- 
tinues to  Wednesday-,  June  2,  1886,  inclusive.  Fast  Day  and 
Decoration  Day  recesses,  one  day  each. 

Each  term  will  include  ten  workins;  weeks. 


N.B.  —  In  the  following  tables,  the  figures  which  follow  the  branches  taught  in  the 
several  terras  indicate  the  usual  number  of  exercises  weekly. 


THREE  TEARS'   COURSE.     ARRANGEMENT  OF  STUDIES. 


First  Year. 


Second  Year. 


Third  Year. 


Anatomy. 
Phj'viology. 
General  Chemistry. 
Microscopy. 
HiHtology. 
Methodology. 
Minor  Surgery. 
Dissections. 


Medical  Chemistry. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathol- 
ogy. 

General  Pathology  and  Path- 
ological Anatomy. 

Special  Pathology  and  'J'hor- 
apeutics. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharma- 
ceutics. 

Obstetrics. 

Gynaecology. 

Paedology. 

Auscultation  and  Porcussion. 

Laryngoscopy  and  Diseases 
of  Throat. 

Sanitary  Science. 


Operative  Surgery. 

General  I'athologyand  Path- 
ological Anatomy. 

Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 
apeutics. 

Materia  Medica. 

Practical  and  Operative  Ob- 
stetrics. 

Ophthalmology  and  Otol- 
ogy. 

Dermatology. 

Insanity  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Ethics  and  vEsthetics. 

Clinics  and  Clinical  Reports 
in  various  departments. 

Thesis. 
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First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Tkrm. 

Anatomj'. 

(4) 

Anatomy. 

(5) 

Anatonay.                           (5) 

Physiology. 

C^) 

rhysioloKy- 

(2) 

Physiology.                        (2) 

General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

Minor  Surgery  (with  ex- 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

ercises).                           (1) 

Ilistolouy. 

(1) 

Histology. 

(1) 

Histology.                           (1) 

Disseclious  (after  Dec. 

1). 

Methodology. 
Demonstrations. 
Dissections. 
Examinations  in 

i:^) 

Demonstrations. 
Dissections  (till  April  15). 
Examinations  in 
Anatomy, 

Methodology  and 

Physiology,  and 

General  Chemistry. 

Minor  Surgery. 

MIDDLE    CLASS. 


First  Term. 


Surgery.  (3) 

General  Pathology.  (1) 

Special     Pathology     and 

Therapeutics.  (2) 

Materia  Medica.  (2) 

Ohstetrics.  (2) 

Gynaecology.  (2) 

Laryngoscopy   and    Dis- 
eases of  Throat.  (1) 
Auscultation  and  Percus- 
sion. (1) 
Auscultation  and  Percus- 
sion (Clinic)  (2) 
Sanitary  Science.  (1) 
Surgical  Clinic.  (1) 
Examinations  in 

Gynaecology  and 
Sanitary  Science. 


Second  Term. 


Surgical  Anatomy.  (2) 

Surgery.  (3) 

General    Pathology    and 

Pathological  Anatomy.    (1) 
Special     l*athology     and 

Therapeutics.  (2) 

Materia  Medica.  (2) 

Pharmaceutics.  (1) 

Obstetrics.  (2) 

Gynaecology  (Clinic).         (1) 
Paedology.  (2) 

Laryngoscopy    and    Dis- 
eases of  Throat.  (1) 
Auscultation  and  Percus- 
sion (Clinic).  (2) 
Surgical  Clinic.  (1) 
Examinations  in 

Pharmaceutics. 
Laryngoscopy  and 

Diseases  of  Throat. 
Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Surgery. 


Third  Term. 


(2) 
(1) 

(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(2) 


Medical  Chemistry. 
I'athological  Anatomy. 
Special   I'athology   and 

Therapeutics. 
Materia  Medica. 
Obstetrics. 

Gynaecology  (Clinic). 
Paedology.  ^ 

Auscultation  and  Percus- 

ston  (Clinic).  (2) 

Surgical  Clinic.  (1) 

Examinations  iji 

Medical  Chemistry. 
Auscultation    and 

Percussion. 
Paedology. 
Obstetrics. 
General     Pathology 
and     Pathological 
Anatomy. 


SEXIOIl  CLASS. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Special   Pathology  and 

Special     Pathology     and 

Special     Pathology     and 

Therapeutics.                 (2) 

Therapeutics.                   (2) 

Therapeutics.                    (2) 

Materia  Medica.                 (1) 

Materia  Medica.                   (2) 

Materia  Medica.                   (2) 

Insanity  and  its  Juris- 

Ophthalmology.                  (1) 

Ophthalmology  and  Otol- 

prudence.                        (1) 

Operative  Obstetrics  (in 

ogy.                                    (1) 

Clinics.                                 (6) 

classes).                               (2) 

Operative   Obstetrics    (in 

Surgical  Clinic.                  (1) 

Dermatology.                      (1) 

classes).                              (2) 

Ethics  and  Esthetics.      (1) 

Clinics.                                 (6) 

Nervous  Diseases.               (2) 

Cases  seen;   symptoms 

Surtrical  Clinic.                    (1) 

Clinics.                                  (6) 

and  remedies. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Surgical  Clinic.                    (1) 

Examinations  \n 

Medical  and  Surgical  cases 

Medical       and      Surgical 

Pathological      Anato- 

visited. 

cases  visited. 

my. 

Obstetric  cases. 

Obstetric  cases. 

Special  Pathology  and 

Examination  in 

Thesis. 

Therapeutics. 

Dermatology. 

Examinations  in 

Materia    Medica    and 

Operative  Obstetrics. 

Pharmaceutics. 

Surgery. 

Nervous  Diseases  and 

Ophthalmology      and 

Insanity. 

Otology. 

Thesis. 
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FOUR-YEARS'    COURSE.    ARRANGEMENT   OF   STUDIES. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Medical  Chemistry. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Materia  Medica  con- 

Physiology. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

Practical  and  Opera- 

titiued. 

GcMicral  Chemistry. 

Special  Dissections. 

tive  Obstetrics. 

Ophthalmology     and 

Microscopy. 

Histology     and    Mi- 

Materia Medica. 

Otology. 

Hihtology. 

croscopy. 

Special       Pathology 

Dermatology. 
Insanity  and  Nervous 

Mt'tiiod()lo£ry. 

Surgery  and  Surgical 

and  Therapeutics. 

Minor  Surgery. 

I'athology. 

General       Pathology 

Diseases. 

Dissections. 

General      I'athology 

and      Pathological 

Medical        Jurispi'u- 

and      Pathological 

Anatomy. 

dence. 

Anatomy. 

Piiedology. 

Ethics  and  ^Esthetics. 

Special       Pathology 

(xynsecology. 

Dispensary  practice. 

and  Therapeutics. 

Clinics. 

Clinics    and    Clinical 

Materia  Medica, 

reports   in    various 

Pharmaceutics. 

departments. 

Obstetrics. 

Thesis. 

Sanitary  Science. 

Auscultation  and  Per- 

cussion. 

Laryngoscopy. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


FIR.ST  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Anatomy. 

(4) 

Anatomy. 

(5) 

Anatomy.                            (5) 

Physiology. 

(-') 

Physiology. 

C-i; 

Physiology.                           (2) 

General  Chemistry. 

C^) 

General  Chemistry. 

C-^) 

Minor  Surgery.                    (1) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Histology.                             (1) 

Histology. 

(I) 

Histology. 

(1) 

Demonstrations. 

Dissections  (after  Dec. 

1). 

Methodology. 
Demonstrations. 
Dissections. 
Examination  ft  in 

C-^) 

Dissections  (till  April  15). 

Exaruinutionii  in 
Anatomy, 
Physioloyy,  and 

Methodology  and 

Minor  Surgery. 

General  Chem 

stry. 

SECOND  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Surgery. 

(0) 

Surgical  Anatomy.            (2) 

Medical  Chemistry.            (2) 

General  Pathology. 

(i; 

Surgery.                               (3) 

Pathological  Anatomy.      (1) 

Special     Pathology    and 

General   Pathology   and 

Special    Pathology    and 

Therapeutics. 

Ci) 

Pathological  Anatomy.  (1) 

Therapeutics.                   (2) 

Materia  Medica. 

(■-!) 

Special     Pathology    and 

Materia  Medica.                   (1) 

Obstetrics. 

(•2) 

Therapeutics.                  (2) 

Obstetrics.                              (2) 

Auscultation  and  Percus 

Materia  Medica.                 (2) 

Ausculuition  and  Percus- 

sion. 

fl) 

Pharmaceutics.                   (1) 

sion  (Clinic).                    (2) 

Auscultation  and  Percus 

Obstetrics.                          (-1) 

Surgical  Clinic.                    (1) 

sion  (CMiiiic). 

(2^ 

Auscultation  and  Percus- 

Examinations in 

Laryngoscopy    and    Dis 

sion  (Clinic).                    (2) 

Medical  Chemistry. 
Auscultation    and 

eases  of  Ttiroat. 

(1) 

Laryntroscopy   and  Dis- 

Sanitary Science. 

(1) 

eases  of  Throat.               (1) 

Percussion. 

Surgical  Clinic. 

(1) 

Surgical  Clinic.                   (1) 

Paedology. 

Exiiininatioii  in 

Examination'^  in 

Obstetrics,  and 

Sanitary  Science 

Pharmaceutics. 

General  Pathology 

Laryngoscopy  and 

and      Pathological 

])isease8  of  Throat. 

Anatomy. 

Surgery  and 

Surgical  Anatomy. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Sursrery. 

(3) 

Surgery.                               (3) 

Pathological  Anatomy.     (1) 

General  Pathology. 

(1) 

General   Pathology  and 

Special    Pathology    and 

Special     Pathology 

and 

I*atliological  Anatomy.  (1) 

Therapeutics.                   (2) 

Therapeutics. 

(2) 

Special    Pathology    and 

Materia  Medica.                   (1) 

Materia  Medica. 

(2) 

Therapeutics.                   (2) 

Gynaecology  (Clinic).       (1) 

Gynaecology. 

(-) 

Materia  Medica.                  (2) 

Paedology.                            (2) 

Operative  Obstetrics 

(in 

Operative  Obstetrics  (in 

Clinics.                                  (6) 

classes). 

classes).                             (2) 

Surgical  Clinic,                    (1) 

Clinics. 

(6) 

Gynaecology  (Clinic).       (1) 

Medical  and  Surgical  cases 

Surgical  Clinic. 

(1) 

Panlology.                            (2) 

visited. 

Medical  and  Surgical 

cases 

Clinics.                                (6) 

Examinationn  in 

visited. 

Surgical  Clinic.                  (1) 

Materia     Medica     and 

Examination  in 

Medical  and  Surgical  cases 

Pharmaceutics. 

Gynaecology. 

visited. 

General    Pathology    and 

Examinations  in 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

Surgery  and 

Special     Pathology     and 

Operative  Obstetrics. 

Therapeutics,    and 
Piedology. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Third  Term. 


Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 
apeutics (Optional). 
Materia  Medica  (Optional). 


Ophthalmology, 
Dermatology. 
Clinics. 

Surgical  Clinic. 
Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Clinical  reports. 
Obstetric  cases. 
Dispensary  practice. 
Examination  in 

Dermatology. 


Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 
apeutics (Optional). 

Materia  Medica  (Optional). 

Ophthalmology  and  Otol- 
ogy. (1) 

Nervous  Diseases.  (2) 

Clinics.  (6) 

Surgical  Clinic.  (1) 

Clinical  reports. 

Obstetric  cases. 

Dispensary  practice. 

Thesis. 

ExaminationH  in 

Ophthalmology   and 
Otology. 


Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 
apeutics (Optional). 
Materia  Medica  (Optional). 
Insanity  audits  Jurispru- 
dence. (1) 
Ethics  and  Esthetics.       (1) 
Clinics.  (6) 
Surgical  Clinic.                   (1) 
Dispensary  practice. 
Examinations  in 

Nervous  Diseases  and 

Insanity. 
Thesis. 


INSTRUCTION. 

The  length  of  the  courses  adopted  renders  it  practicable  to 
present  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  curriculum  of 
stud}',  —  one  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  student  a  complete 
scientific  as  well  as  practical  medical  education.  In  each 
course  the  various  branches  are  taught  in  a  succession  which, 
after  several  3-ears'  trial,  approves  itself  to  the  Faculty  as  natu- 
ral and  most  promotive  of  thoroughness.  To  each  term  and 
each  year,  certain  studies  are  assigned,  in  which  the  student  is 
required  to  become  proficient  before  entering  upon  more  ad- 
vanced studies. 
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POST-GRADUATE   COURSE. 

Ph3'sicians  who  have  received  the  medical  degree  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School,  and  allowed  to  attend  such  lectures  as 
the}'  choose,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  such 
attendance.  In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  School, 
they  must,  by  examination,  satisfj^  the  Faculty  that  they  have 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the  School  for  graduation. 

SPECIAL   COURSES. 

Suitable  persons  may  be  admitted  to  such  course  or  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  School  as  the}^  ma}-  select,  and  their  at- 
tendance upon  such  instruction  may  be  certified  to  upon  their 
tickets.  Such  special  courses  will  not  count  as  any  part  of  the 
three  or  four  years'  courses. 

CLINICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Dail}'  clinics  are  held  in  the  College  building  in  the  medical, 
surgical,  gynaecological,  and  dental  departments  ;  and  twice  a 
week  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  throat,  skin,  eye  and 
ear,  and  children.  In  these,  as  in  other  departments,  special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  best 
methods  of  examining  patients,  and  to  instruct  them  in  all  the 
details  of  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Before  graduation,  all  students  will  be  required  to  furnish 
satisfactory  written  reports  of  at  least  twentj^  medical,  five 
surgical,  and  three  obstetric  cases  attended  personally  by  them. 
The}'  must  also  report  in  writing  from  each  of  the  other  clin- 
ical departments  five  cases  seen  by  them,  giving  four  of  the 
leading  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  four  of  the  principal  reme- 
dies applicable. 

Physicians  are  urgently  requested  to  send  to  the  College 
clinics,  during  the  lecture  sessions,  such  cases  of  general  or 
special  disease  as  possess  unusual  interest,  or  require  particular 
skill  and  experience  in  their  treatment.  All  operations  and 
examinations  before  the  class  will  be  gratuitous. 
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THE   MASSACHUSETTS   HOMCEOPATHIC    HOSPITAL. 

This  cominodioiis  structure  is  in  close  proximit}^  to  the 
School,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  its  wards,  its  ventilation, 
light,  and  heat,  is  unsurpassed  by  an}'  hospital  in  the  country. 
The  students  will  have  as  free  access  to  its  wards  as  practic- 
able, in  order  that  the}"  may  become  familiar  with  disease  in  its 
various  forms ;  and  clinical  lectures  and  instruction  will  be 
given  upon  a  variety  of  diseases. 

During  the  past  year  the  hospital  has  been  enlarged  at  a  cost 
exceeding  $90,000.  It  was  completed  and  opened  in  Novem- 
ber last.  It  has  special  facilities  for  the  care  and  comfort  of 
the  patients,  and  has  one  of  the  tinest  operating  theatres  in  the 
country.  A  large  number  of  rare  and  instructive  surgical 
operations  are  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  students,  who 
are,  in  many  cases,  allowed  to  assist. 

THE   CITY   HOSPITAL. 

By  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  male  students  are  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  surgical  operations.  As  it  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  School,  the  lecture  hours  of  the  Senior  and  Mid- 
dle Classes  are  so  arranged,  that,  without  loss  of  time,  these 
students  can  be  present  at  all  important  operations.  The  great 
extent  of  the  hospital,  and  the  large  number  of  surgical  cases, 
afford  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  nearly  every  variety  of 
surgical  operation. 

THE   HOMCEOPATHIC   MEDICAL   DISPENSARY. 

This  institution  has  three  different  locations  in  the  city. 
These  are  accessible  to  the  students ;  and,  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  patients  who  resort  to  this  charity  daily,  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  study  of  acute  and 
chronic  diseases.  During  the  past  year,  more  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand cases  have  been  treated,  and  over  thirty-seven  thousand 
prescriptions  and  visits  made.  Students  in  the  Senior  year  are 
allowed  to  visit  patients  at  their  homes,  and  prescribe  under  the 
direction  and  with  the  aid  of  the  professors. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  public  and  private  hospi- 
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tals  which   students  can  obtain   permission   to  visit,  and  thus 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  various  methods  of  treatment. 

WESTBOROUGH   INSANE   HOSPITAL. 

The  establishment  by  the  State  of  an  Insane  Hospital,  where 
the  patients  will  receive  homoeopathic  treatment,  will  give  in- 
creased opportunities  to  the  students  of  this  School  to  obtain 
clinical  instruction  in  insanit}'  and  mental  diseases,  —  a  branch 
of  medicine  which  is  of  increasing  importance. 

DEPARTMENTS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction  among  the  various 
chairs  is  as  follows  :  — 

PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Professor  Conrad  Wesselhoeft. — Special  patholog}' ;  descrip- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  disease  ;  therapeutics  ;  methods  of  exam- 
ining patients,  and  of  determining  the  appropriate  remedj' ; 
clinics. 

Professor  Henry  C,  Ahlborn.  —  General  pathology,  its  rela- 
tion to  physiology  ;  pathological  anatomy. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Woodvine.  —  Theoretical  and  practical  course  in 
laryngoscop3',  rhinoscopy',  and  diseases  of  the  throat. 

Dr.  E.  U.  Jones.  —  Sanitary  science,  in  its  relation  to  ven- 
tilation, drainage,  etc.  ;  malaria  and  malarial  diseases. 

Dr.  Herbert  C.  Clapp. — Instruction  in  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion, by  didactic  lectures  and  by  clinics. 

Dr.  Annie  E.  Fisher.  —  Diseases  of  children  ;  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Dr.  Samuel  Worcester.  — Insanity  and  nervous  diseases. 

A  clinical  assistant  will  devote  himself  to  exercises  on  the 
subject  of  lectures  and  clinics  held  b}-  Professor  Wesselhoeft. 

MATERIA    MEDIC  A. 

Professor  J.  Heber  Smith.  — The  toxicological,  pathogenetic, 
and  therapeutic  relationship  of  drugs  ;  the  application  of  homoe- 
opathic provings  ;  the  past  and  present  uses  of  drugs  by  other 
than  homoeopathic  practitioners. 
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Dr.  J.  W.  Clapp.  —  Practical  course  of  pharmaceutics  and 
medical  preparations. 

Dr.  Fred  B.  Percy.  — As  assistant,  he  will  hold  frequent  oral 
examinations  on  the  lectures  of  this  department. 

SURGERY. 

Professor  I.  T.  Talbot.  —  General  principles  of  surgery  and 
surgical  pathology  ;  pathological  conditions  necessitating  oper- 
ations ;  surgical  operations  in  detail,  descriptions  of  each  ;  in- 
struments and  their  uses ;  practical  illustrations  by  operations 
before  the  class  ;  methods  of  treatment  before,  during,  and  after 
operation  ;  conservative  methods  and  measures. 

Dr.  James  B.  Bell. — Tumors,  and  special  lectures  upon 
operative  surger}' ;  diseases  of  and  operations  on  the  genito- 
urinar}'  organs. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward. — Fractures  and  dislocations,  their 
diagnosis,  reduction,  and  subsequent  treatment ;  gun-shot 
wounds. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Jackson. — Minor  surgery,  sphnts,  bandaging, 
and  surgical  applications. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Boothby.  —  Anatom^^  of  special  surgical  oper- 
ations ;  illustrations  of  operation  on  the  cadaver. 

Dr.  Horace  Packard. — As  clinical  assistant  in  surger}^  he 
will  have  charge  of  cases  before  and  after  operations,  and  the 
direction  of  class  assistants. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft. — Theoretical  and  practical 
midwifery  ;  operative  midwifer}',  including  a  systematic  course 
of  exercises  on  the  cadaver  and  with  the  manikin ;  diseases  of 
the  puerperal  state  ;  obstetrical  therapeutics. 

Dr.  George  E.  Southwick.  —  Recitations  and  examinations 
on  subjects  presented  in  the  lectures ;  exercises  in  operative 
midwifery ;  supervision  of  attendance  by  students  in  obstetric 
cases. 

DISEASES    OF   WOMEN. 

Professor  Mary  J.  Safford.  —  Menstruation  as  a  normal 
function,  and   its   deviations,  as  influenced   by  habits  of  life, 
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climate,  etc.  ;  uterine  displacements,  causes  of  the  same,  diag- 
nosis, and  methods  of  restoration ;  the  phj^siology  and  pathol- 
ogy of  the  genital  organs,  including  the  various  forms  of  uterine 
and  ovarian  tumors  ;  diseases  of  the  mammae  ;  hysteria  ;  leuco- 
cythsemia  and  anaemia. 

Dr.  Adaline  B.  Church.  — Clinical  assistant. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Professor  H.  C.  Angell.  —  General  view  of  the  science ; 
anatomy  and  physiolog}'  of  the  e3'e  ;  optical  defects  ;  diagnosis, 
surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  likel}'  to  come  under  the  care  of  the  general 
practitioner ;  presentation  of  clinical  cases. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

B.  H.  Van  Vleck,  S.B.  —  Scope  of  human  and  comparative 
physiology ;  normal  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body ; 
structural  and  functional  changes  in  the  process  of  development. 

ANATOMY. 

Professor  C.  E.  Hastings. — Human  anatom}',  general  and 
descriptive ;  practical  dissections  and  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions ;  practical  work  with  the  microscope. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Emerson.  —  Lectures;  demonstrations;  instruc- 
tion in  practical  anatom}',  and  examination  in  the  teachings  of 
this  chair. 

HISTORY    AND    METHODOLOGY    OF    MEDICINE. 

Professor  Herbert  C.  Clapp.  —  History  of  theories  of  disease 
and  health  among  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present ;  rise  and  histoiy  of  the  medical  sciences  ;  the  effect  on 
them  of  influences  from  without,  especially  of  Lord  Bacon's 
Inductive  Philosophy  ;  the  opinions,  discoveries,  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  of  all  the  great  lights 
in  medical  history  ;  the  main  points  in  the  different  S3'stems  of 
medicine  ;  arguments  for  the  superiority  of  the  homoeopathic 
system  ;  explanation  of  its  main  features,  etc. 
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GENERAL    AND    MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Edwin  E.  Colder.  —  The  general  principles  of  chemistry 
according  to  the  new  nomenclature  and  latest  results  ;  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  various  chemical  processes ; 
experiments,  anal3'tical  and  sjMithetical ;  analysis  of  urine ; 
toxicology  ;  and  the  preparation  of  chemical  drugs. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Faculty  recommend  the  following  text-books,  those  in 
small  capitals  especiall}-  for  study,  and  the  others  for  general 
reading  and  reference  :  — 

Materia  Medic  A. — Hahnemann's  Materia  Medica  Pura 
(Dudgeon's  Translation)  ;  Hughes's  Pharmacodynamics  ;  Al- 
len's Enc3'clop3edia ;  Hering's  Condensed  Materia  Medica ; 
Burt's  Physiological  Materia  Medica ;  Ta3ior  on  Poisons ; 
Orfila,  Text-Book  of  Toxicology  ;  U.  8.  Dispensatory  ;  Ameri- 
can Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia. 

Pathology.  —  Eaue  ;  Wagner  ;  DaCosta's  Diagnosis  ;  Rind- 
fleisch  ;  Virchow's  Cellular  Pathology- ;  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Thomas  on  Post-Mortems  ;  Jones 
and  Sieveking ;  Pokitansk3\ 

Practice.  —  Hughes's  Therapeutics  ;  Raue  ;  Baehr  ;  Jous- 
set's  Clinical  Lectures  ;  Laurie  ;  Bell  on  Diarrhoea  ;  Reynolds  ; 
Niemeyer. 

Surgery.  —  Helmuth  ;  Gross  ;  Erichsen  ;  Agnew  ;  Bryant ; 
Smith  ;  Syme  ;  Hamilton  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations  ;  Pa- 
get's  Surgical  Patholog3^ ;  Ranne3''s  Surgical  Diagnosis. 

Obstetrics.  —  Leishman  ;  Playfair  ;  Barnes's  Obstetrical 
Operations. 

Anatomy.  —  Gray  ;  Hodges's  Practical  Dissections  ;  Sharpey 
and  Quain  ;  Ellis's  Demonstrations. 

Histology.  —  Frey  ;  Schafer  ;  Strieker. 

Physiology.  —  Foster;  Dalton  ;  Flint;  Kiiss. 

Chemistry. — Eliot  and  Storer  (Nichols's  Abridgment)  ; 
Bloxam  ;  Miller's  Elements,  3  vols. 

Medical  Chemistry. — Odling  ;  Bird's  Urinary  Deposits. 

History     and     Methodology.  —  Hahnemann's     Organon  ; 
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Dudgeon's  Lectures  on  Homoeopath}' ;  Russell's  History  and 
Heroes  of  the  Art  of  Medicine  ;  Joslin's  Principles  of  Homoe- 
opath}'. 

Auscultation  and  Percussion.  —  Clapp. 

Gynecology.  —  Ludlam  ;  Thomas  ;  Barnes  ;  Emmet. 

Pedology.  —  Duncan  ;  Smith  ;  Vogel. 

Ophthalmology.  —  Angell  ;  Stellwag  ;  Wells  ;  Carter  ; 
Graefe  and  Saemisch's  Handbook. 

Otology.  —  Winslow. 

Insanity.  —  Worcester. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Ordronaux  ;  Taylor;  Guy's  Fo- 
rensic Medicine.  * 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Otis  Clapp  &  Son  to 
furnish  to  students  all  the  text-books  used  in  the  School  at  the 
lowest  net  cash  prices. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  first  part  of  the  lecture  is  often  devoted  to  a  brief  oral 
examination  or  resume  of  the  principal  subjects  treated  in  the 
preceding  lecture.  In  several  chairs,  the  assistant  meets  the 
class  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  carefully  reviews  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  lectures,  explaining  any  doubtful  points. 
Quiz  classes  have  been  organized  among  the  students  for 
mutual  improvement,  and  they  have  proved  serviceable  in  more 
thoroughly  impressing  the  instruction  upon  the  student's  mind. 

At  the  end  of  each  terra,  an  examination  is  held  on  the 
studies  finished  during  the  term.  The  student  is  required  to 
complete  the  studies  of  one  year  before  entering  upon  those  of 
the  next.  Should  he,  however,  fail  in  one,  or  at  most,  two 
studies,  having  passed  the  others  creditably,  he  will  be  allowed 
till  the  end  of  the  next  term  to  complete  his  examination. 
The  final  examinations  of  the  Senior  year  are  held  at  stated 
times  during  the  last  term  preceding  Commencement.  After 
each  successful  examination  the  student  receives  a  card  stating 
the  percentage  he  has  therein  attained.  Fifty  per  cent  will  be 
required  from  each  chair  in  order  to  pass  ;  but  an  average  of 
seventy  per  cent  will  be  required  from  all  the  chairs  in  order  to 
enable  the  student  to  graduate. 
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LIBRARIES,   READING-ROOMS,    ETC. 

The  following  are  open  to  the  student  without  charge :  — 

1.  The  Library  of  the  School  contains  about  two  thousand 
volumes,  comprising  some  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable 
works  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  including  text- 
books and  works  of  reference,  of  which  a  printed  catalogue  has 
been  prepared.  The  Library  is  in  the  College  building.  It 
is  opened  regularly  every  Saturday,  and  occasionally  at  other 
times. 

2.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  — No  collection 
in  America  equals  this,  either  in  extent  or  value  ;  but  one,  the 
Congressional,  is  comparable  with  it.  Even  as  to  strictlj'  medi- 
cal works,  it  is  said  to  be  outranked  b}-  but  two  in  the  country, 
—  one,  that  of  the  Surgeon-General  in  Washington  ;  and  the 
other,  a  special  collection  in  Pennsylvania.  Non-resident  stu- 
dents will,  on  application  to  the  Public  Library-,  be  furnished 
with  a  ticket,  to  be  countersigned  by  the  Dean,  admitting  them 
to  its  privileges. 

3.  The  Heading- Room  of  the  Public  Librar}'.  More  than 
four  hundred  periodicals,  including  leading  medical  journals 
(American  and  European),  are  here  taken. 

4.  A  legacy,  left  b}'  the  late  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt,  provides 
by  its  income  medical  text-books  for  women  students  who  need 
them.  The  trustees  of  this  fund  have  placed  its  income  under 
the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  this  School,  and  books  are  loaned 
to  these  students  during  the  term-time. 

5.  The  varied  and  valuable  facilities  for  general  culture 
which  Boston  affords  in  its  other  libraries,  its  collections  of 
natural  history-,  its  courses  of  scientific  and  literar}'  lectures,  its 
classical  and  popular  concerts,  and  its  art  exhibitions,  make  an 
aggregate  of  general  educational  agencies  whose  value  to  the 
earnest  and  ambitious  student  can  hardl}^  be  over-estimated. 

MUSEUM. 

Preparations  in  wax,  illustrative  of  anatomical  structures 
and  pathological  conditions,  have  been  made  expressly  for  this 
School.     The  collection  of  anatomical,  pathological,  and  physio- 
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logical  specimens  is  already  quite  large,  and  steadily  increasing  ; 
while  the  histological  and  microscopical  cabinet  contains  man}- 
rare  and  beautiful  specimens.  The  friends  of  the  School  will 
subserve  its  interests  by  procuring  and  forwarding  to  the 
Museum  any  suitable  specimens. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Bach- 
elor of  Surgery-  must  have  studied  medicine  three  full  years,  the 
last  of  which  was  in  this  School,  and  must  have  passed  exam- 
inations in  all  the  branches  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  four- 
years'  course  in  this  School  with  a  minimum  average  of  eighty 
per  cent. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be 
twentj'-one  3ears  old  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Such  as  have  not  pursued  one  of  the  prescribed  courses  of 
this  School,  and  passed  its  regular  examinations,  must  present 
evidence  of  having  studied  medicine  during  three  3'ears  with 
competent  instruction  ;  of  having  attended  at  least  three  full 
and  reputable  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in  this  School ;  and 
must  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Facult}'.  They 
must  appl}'  to  the  Dean  of  the  Facult}'  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  term  before  the  time  of  graduation,  and,  together  with 
the  graduation  fee,  and  all  tickets  of  study  and  examinations, 
each  one  must  then  present  an  original  autograph  thesis,  of  at 
least  twenty  written  pages,  upon  some  theme  connected  with 
the  studies  of  the  School.  Upon  the  margin  of  the  thesis  shall 
be  noted  the  authorities  for  all  facts  or  opinions  stated,  whether 
derived  from  personal  observation,  from  the  teachings  of  any 
member  of  the  Facult}-,  or  from  an}'  author,  specifying  in  the 
latter  case  the  work  and  page.  They  must  also  be  prepared 
publicl}'  to  defend,  before  the  Faculty,  the  facts  or  opinions 
advanced  in  their  theses. 

An}'  student  satisfactorily'  completing  a  regular  course  in 
the  School  is  at  liberty  to  applj'  for  examination  to  any  regu- 
larl}'  incorpoi-ated  State  Medical  Society  in  the  United  States  ; 
and,  on  recommendation  of  the  authorized  examiners  of  such 
Societ}',  may  receive  from  this  University  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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of  Medicine,  with  a  diploma  stating  the  name  of  the  Society 
on  whose  recommendation  the  degree  is  conferred. 

The  Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Medical  Department  are 
inchidcd  in,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  Universit}'  Commencement, 
which  occurs  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

TUITION   FEES. 

Matriculation $5  00 

Practical  Anatomy     •         .         .         .         .         .         .  10  00 

Dissection,  second  and  third  parts       .          .          .          .  10  00 

Tickets  for  one  year,  including  three  lecture  terms  .  125  00 
Eecture-tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  three 

years 200  00 

Lecture-tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  four 

years       .          .          , 250  00 

Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges,  one  course           .  50  00 

Graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery            .  5  00 

Graduation  as  Doctor  of  Medicine      .         .         .         .  30  00 

All  tickets,  except  those  for  graduation,  must  be  paid  for 
on  entering  the  School. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Students  can  live  as  economically  in  Boston  as  in  any  city  of 
its  size  ;  and  personal  expenses  will  be  determined  in  a  great 
measure  b}'  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  board  and  rooms  need  not  exceed  from  four  to 
seven  dollars  per  week,  l^y  the  formation  of  clubs,  the  ex- 
pense of  board  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  four  dollars  per 
week  in  some  departments  of  the  University. 

The  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  School  will  be  ar- 
ranged at  convenient  hours  for  students  living  in  an}'  of  the 
neighboring  cities  or  towns  on  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads. 

Season  tickets  on  several  railroads  can  be  obtained  by  stu- 
dents at  reduced  rates,  the  reduction  being  usuall}'  one-half. 
Inquiry  regarding  students'  tickets  should  be  made  at  the  rail- 
road offices,  and  not  at  the  office  of  the  School. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Garfield  Scholarship.  —  A  fund  has  been  contributed,  the  in- 
come of  which  will  be  used  to  aid,  by  scholarships,  such  3'oung 
men  as  the  Facult}^  ma}'  deem  most  worthy.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  will  add  to  this  fund 
yearly. 

Wade  Scholarships.  —  A  limited  number  of  scholarships,  re- 
sulting from  the  income  of  the  Wade  Fund,  bequeathed  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  and  worth}'  young  women,  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  officers  of  the  School,  and  will  be  available  to  such  as 
require  assistance. 

There  are  also  several  positions  in  which  successful  and 
worthy  applicants,  whether  men  or  women,  may  receive  valu- 
able assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

Among  these  are  the  following :  — 

House  Physicians  and  House  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital. — Although  this  institution  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  School,  3-et  for  several  3'ears  these  positions 
have  been  filled  by  students  in  their  third  or  fourth  3'ear  of 
study.  The  successful  candidates  receive  board  and  lodging, 
and  valuable  clinical  advantages,  in  the  Hospital. 

The  Consumptives'  Home  and  Cancer  Hospital. — Appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  both  of  these  institutions,  which, 
aside  from  the  aid  furnished,  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
instruction  in  the  special  diseases  treated. 

Resident  Physician  and  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  College  Dis- 
pensary. —  The  incumbents  secure  room-rent  free,  and  have  very 
valuable  opportunities  for  seeing  practice. 

The  Assistants  to  the  Librarian^  Janitor^  and  Professors., 
receive  aid  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 

Other  positions  are  created  as  the  interests  of  the  School 
demand. 

COLLEGE   BUILDING. 

In  pursuance  of  an  enabling  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  was,  in  1874, 
united  with  the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine.  The 
original  college  building,  eligibly  situated  on  East  Concord 
Street,  opposite  the  City  Hospital,  has  been  greatly  enlarged, 
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and  now  contains  three  ample  lecture-rooms,  including  an 
amphitheatre  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  students,  labo- 
ratories, a  spacious  and  air}^  dissecting-room,  a  museum,  a^ 
librar}',  and  cloak  and  dressing  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
An}"  information  on  special  subjects  connected  with  the 
School  ma}'  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean, 

I.    TISDALE   TALBOT,   M.D., 

66  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 
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(FOR  GRADUATES  ONLY.) 


Magnum  iter  ad  doctas  prqficisci  cogor  Athenas. 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
I/an  shapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  wende. 

Jiomm  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Jratus  Oraiia  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles  ; 
Adjecere  bonce  paulo  pins  ariis  Athence, 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectuin, 
Atque  inter  aylvaa  Academi  qucerere  verum. 


SCHOOL   OF   ALL   SCIENCES. 

Organized  1874. 


FACULTY. 


The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  consists  of  the  University 
Senate,  —  i.e.,  of  all  regular  Professors  of  the  different  Faculties, — 
tor/ether  with  sucfi  additional  instructors  as  the  work  of  the  School 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LLD.,  President. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  Faculty  of  Music. 

HENRY  C.  ANGELL,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP,  Faculty  of  Music. 

HOWARD  P.  BELLOWS,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT,  LL.D.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  LL.D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

VICTOR  H.  BRIDGMAN,  First  Lieutenant,  Second  Artillery,  United 

States  Army,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 
MARCUS  D".  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 
HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
JUDSON  B    COIT,  Ph.D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 
GUSTAV  DANNREUTHER,  Faculty  of  Music. 
STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Faculty  of  Music. 
WULF  FRIES,  Faculty  of  Music. 

CHARLES  A.  GOESSMANN,  Ph.D.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture, 
HENRY  A.  GOODELL,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 
JAMES  C.  GREENOUGH,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 
CAROLINE  E.  HASTINGS,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
WILLIAM  E.  HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 
THOMAS  B.  LINDSAY,  Ph.D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 
SAMUEL  T.  MAYNARD,  S.B.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture, 
MANLY   MILES,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 
HINCKLEY  G.  MITCHELL,  Ph.D.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 
JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Music. 
CHARLES  THEO.  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Law. 
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MARY  J.  SAFFORD,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON",  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Faculty  of  Theology, 

J.    HEBER  SMITH,  M.D,,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

GEORGE  F.  SUCK,  Faculty  of  Music. 

I.   TISDALE  TALBOT,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

F.    PAOLO   TAMBURELLO,  Faculty  of  Music. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.D.,  Faculty  of  3£usic. 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 

CONRAD   WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

SAMUEL   B.  WHITNEY,  Faculty  qf  Music. 

ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTORS  AND  EXAMINERS. 

MELVILLE  M.  BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,  in  Legal  Sciences. 

BENJAMIN  G.  BROWN,  A.M.,  in  Mathematics. 

CHARLES  R.  CROSS,  S.B.,  in  Physics. 

DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  Jun.,  A.M.,  in  Political  Economy. 

JOHN   R.  FRENCH,  l.h.T>.,  in  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM   T.  HARRIS,  LL.D.,  in  Pedauogics. 

HENRY   N.  HUDSON,  A.M.,  in  English  Literature. 

ALPHEUS   HYATT,  S.B.,  in  Biology  and  Zoology. 

WILLIAM   R.  NICHOLS,  S.B.,  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM   H.  NILES,  Ph.B.,  A.U.,  in  Geology. 

J.    B.   TORRICELLI,  A.M.,  J. V.D.,  in  Philology  and  Languages. 

BALFOUR  H.  VAN  VLECK,  S.B.,  in  Physiology  and  Botany. 

STUDENTS. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
AND  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Adams,  Everett  Fremont,  A.B.  (  Wesley  an  Univ.), 

1876 Cochituate. 

Adam  son,  Charles   p]dvvard,   A.B.    {Phila.    High 

Sch.),  1877;  S.T.B.  (Drew  Theo.  Seminary), 

1880;  A.M.  [Boston  Univ.),  1882 Kedron,  Penn. 

Archibald,   Albert    Reid,   A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1883   Boston. 

Archibald,  Frederick  W.,  A.B.  (Balhousie  Col.), 

1877;  A.M.    [College  of  New  Jersey),  1879; 

D.B.  [Mt.  Alison  Col.),  1883 Truro,  N. S. 

Armstrong,  William  Dunwoodie,  A.B.  [Univ.  of 

Toronto),  1871;  A.M.  (Univ.  of  Toronto),  lS'll,Ottawa,  Can. 
Atkinson,  Emma  Seccombe,  A.B.  [Boston  Univ.), 

1882   Washington,  B.C. 

Bailey,  Solon  Irving,  A.B.  [Boston  Univ.),  1881; 

A.M.  [Boston  Univ.),  1884 Tilton,  N.H. 
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Bartlett,   Arthur   Lewis,    A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

!         1884 Boston. 

'Beiler,  Samuel  Lynch,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1877; 

S.T.  B.  ( Boston  Univ. ),  1877 Hartford,  Conn. 

Bigiiey,  John  W.,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1879 Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Bowen,  John  W.  E.,  A.B.  {Neio  Orleans  Univ.), 

1878 New  Orleans,  La. 

Bowler,  Frank,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col),  1876 Nantucket. 

Bowman,  Mortimer  Heman,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1881    Pamelia,  N.  Y. 

Brace,  DeWitt  Bristol,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881; 

A.  M.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1882 Baltimore,  Md. 

Brewster,  Edward   Thompson,  A.B.   {Ohio  Wes. 

Univ.),  1882 Columbus,  O. 

Brundage,     William     Milton,     A.B.     {Wesleyan 

Univ. ),  1880 Sling erland^ s,  N.  Y 

Bullock,  Alonzo  M.,  A.B.  {Lawrence  Univ.),  1869; 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1872 Fall  River,  Wis. 

Burrows,  Andrew,  A.B.  {Qf^een's  Univ.,  Ireland), 

1863 South  Boston. 

Butler,  Frank  Koscoe,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1SS4:.  Lewiston,  Me. 
Christy-Fall,   Anna,  A.B.   {Boston    Univ.),  1883; 

A. M.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1884 Maiden. 

Clark,  Davis  Wasgatt,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wes.   Univ.), 

1872;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1875 Franklin,  O. 

Clough,  Arthur  Josiah,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1878; 

A.M.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1884 Nantucket. 

Conn,  Herbert  William,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881, Baltimore,  Md. 
Cook,  Howard  Eugene,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1819, Holbrook. 
Coon,     George     Washington,     A.B.     {Rochester 

Univ.),  1876;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1879  . . . Swampscott. 
Corson,  Frederick  Harrison,  A.B.  [Boston  Univ.), 

1881 West  Rindge,  N.  H, 

Cotton,   Lizzie    Frances,    A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1883;  A.M.  {Boston  Univ.),  1884 Boston. 

Crawford,  George  Artemas,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1878 ;  A.M.  ( Boston  Univ. ) ,  1882 South  Boston. 

Curtis,  Charles  Newman,  A.B.  {Drury  Col),  1881; 

D.B.  (  Yale  Col. ),  1884 Springfield,  Mo. 

Dame,  Elizabeth  May,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  188^,Lynn. 
Davis,  Charles  Sumner,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881, Lynn. 
Dearborn,  Josiah  Weare,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col), 

1870   Everett. 

Draper,  Jason  True,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1884  ..  West  Somerville. 
Eaton,  Thomas  Elliott  N.,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col), 

1868  Worcester. 
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Emerson,  John  Hessie,  A.B.  {Wesleyan   Univ.)^ 

1870;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1874 Graniiemlle. 

Fall,  George  Howard,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1883; 

A.M.  (Boston  Univ. ),  1884 Maiden. 

Flsber,  Frank  Ira,  A.B.  (Lawrence  Univ.),  ISIS.. Minneapolis,  Minn. 
French,  Nathaniel  Stowers,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.), 

1881   South  Weymouth. 

Galbraith,   John,  A.B.  (Wesleyan   Univ.),  1879; 

A.M.  ( Wesleyan  Univ.),  1882 Easthampton. 

Goodell,  Charles Leroy,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  ISll, Providence,  B.I. 
Goodridge,     Benjamin    Asbury,     A.B.     (Boston 

Univ.),  1881 Tilton,  N.H. 

Gould,  Charles  Lester,  A.B.  (Cornell  Col.),  1881  .Mt.  Vernon,  lo. 
Gray,   Harold    Bradford,  A.B.    (Boston    Univ.), 

1884 Hyde  Park. 

Hallenbach,  Valentine,  A.B.    (Wesleyan   Univ.), 

1882 Glenville,  N.  Y. 

Harriman,  Shepherd  Fisher,  A.B.   (Nat.  Norm. 

Sch. ) ;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1879 Eastham. 

Harvey,  John  Legrand,  A.B.  (Ohio   Wes.   Univ.), 

1883 North  Fairfield,  O. 

Haven,    Theodore    Woodruff,    A.B.     (Syracuse 

Univ.),  1881;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1SS4^..  ..Whiting,  Kan. 
Hersey,  Henry  Johnson,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),lSS'i,Melrose. 
Hollister,  Charles  Warren,  A.B.  (Allegheny  Col.), 

1883  Bridgeport,  O. 

Holman,  Frederick  Opal,  A.B.    (Boston   Univ.), 

1881   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hood,  William   Lenoir,  A.B.  (De  Pauw   Univ.); 

S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ. ) Glidden,  lo. 

Hoyt,  Almon  Franklin,  A.B.,  1874;  A.M.  (Univ. 

of  Mich.),  1877;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1884,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Hudson,  George  Washington,  A.B.    (Mt.    Union 

Col.),  1874;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1877 Detroit,  Mich. 

Huntington,  Frederick  Sargent,  A.B.    (Univ.   of 

Wis.),  1875;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1883 Worthingion. 

Hurlburt,   Rollo  Franklin,   A.B.    (Cornell   Col.), 

1882 Marion,  lo. 

Hutchinson,   Bennett    Wertz,   A.B.    (Ohio   Wes. 

Univ. ),  1883 Mt.  Pleasant,  Penn. 

Jeffries,  Winfield  Yance,  A.B.  ( Univ.  of  Wooster), 

1882 Nashville,  O. 

Jones,   Albert,   A.B.    (Ohio    Wes.    Univ.),   1881; 

A.M.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ. ),  1884 Delaware,  O. 

Krehbiel,  Selma  Geraldine,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.), 

1884 Christian,  Kan. 
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La  Fetra,  Ira  Ilaynes,  A.M.  {Ohio  Wes.   Univ.), 

1872;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1877 Washington,  B.C. 

Lawford,  William  Frederic,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1882 Boston. 

Leland,  Willis  Daniels,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col),  1876; 

{Andover  Theo.  Seminary),  1879 Boston. 

Leonard,  Joel  Marvin,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.),  1874; 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Unio. ),  1877 Newton. 

Lewis,   Edward    Samuel,   A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1877;  A.M.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881 Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lindsay,  William  Birckhead,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1879 West  Newton. 

McKenzie,  John  Heyward,  A.B.  {Mt.  Union  Col.), 

1883 ;  A.M.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1884 Waverley,  O. 

Mansfield,  Clarimond,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1870; 

A.M.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880 Melrose. 

McCord,  Archibald,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1877.  ..New  Bedford. 
Mercer,  George  Gluyas,  A.B.  {Haverford   Col.), 

1877 Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Merrill,  Cynthia  Eaton,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1882; 

A.M.  {Boston  Univ.),  1883 Cambridge. 

Milliman,  Henry   Clay,  A.B.  {Rochester    Univ.), 

1877 ;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880 WilUamsville,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  Justus  Henry,  A.B.    {Lawrence    Univ.); 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1879 Para,  Brazil. 

Osgood,  Abner  Morrill,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1878; 

A.M.  (Boston  Univ. ),  1880 Ipswich. 

Perrin,  Willard  T.,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col.)',  S.T.B. 

(Boston  Univ. ),  1874 Charlestown. 

Pingree,   Samuel   Russell   Bearce,   A.B.    (Boston 

Univ. ),  1877 *. Lewiston,  Me. 

Plantz,  Samuel,  A.B.  (Lawrence  Univ.),  1880 Plymouth,  Mich. 

Richardson,  Lilla  Adams,  A.B.  (Boston   Univ.), 

1884 Newtonville. 

Robinson,  George  Othel,i  A.B.  (Mt.  Alison  Col.), 

1880;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1883 Boston. 

Siberts,  Samuel  Wesley,  A.B.  (Iowa  Wes.  Univ.), 

1874;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1875 Puebla,  Mexico. 

Smith,  James  Franklin,  A.B.  (Ohio  Wes.   Univ.), 

1876 Lodi,  O. 

Sneath,  Elias  Hershey,  A.B.  (Drury  Col),  18S1 .. Columbia,  Penn. 
Spriggs,  James  Donehoo,  A.B.  (  Wash,  and  Jeff. 

Col),  1878;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1880 Bay  City,  Mich. 

Stone,  Caroline  Ober,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1884  .Boston. 
Talbot,  Marion,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1880;  A.M. 

(Boston  Univ.),  1882 Boston. 

Taylor,  Caroline  May,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  188^. East  Somerville. 

1  Deceased  Jan.  5, 1885. 
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4.  Tlie  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Library.  More  than 
four  hundred  periodicals,  including  leading  medical  journals 
(American  and  European) ,  are  here  taken. 

5.  A  legacy  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt,  provides 
by  its  income  medical  text-books  for  women  students  who  need 
them.  The  trustees  of  this  fund  have  placed  its  income  under 
the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  this  School,  and  books  are  loaned 
to  these  students  during  the  term-time. 

i).  The  varied  and  valuable  facilities  for  general  culture 
which  Boston  affords  in  its  other  libraries,  its  collections  of  nat- 
ural history,  its  courses  of  scientific  and  literar}'  lectures,  its 
classical  and  popular  concerts,  and  its  art  exhibitions,  make  an 
aggregate  of  general  educational  agencies  whose  value  to  the 
earnest  and  ambitious  student  can  hardl}^  be  overestimated. 

MUSEUM. 

Preparations  in  wax,  illustrative  of  anatomical  structures  and 
pathological  conditions,  have  been  made  expressl}^  for  this 
School.  The  collection  of  anatomical,  pathological,  and  ph3^si- 
ological  specimens  is  already  quite  large,  and  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  while  the  histological  and  microscopical  cabinet  contains 
many  rare  and  beautiful  specimens.  The  friends  of  the  School 
will  subserve  its  interests  b}'  procuring  and  forwarding  to  the 
Museum  any  suitable  specimens. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Bach- 
elor of  Surgery  must  have  studied  medicine  three  full  years,  the 
last  of  which  was  in  this  School,  and  must  have  passed  exam- 
inations in  all  the  branches  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  four- 
3^ears'  course  in  this  School  with  a  minimum  average  of  eight}' 
per  cent. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be 
twenty-one  years  old  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Such  as  have  not  pursued  one  of  the  prescribed  courses  of 
this  School,  and  passed  its  regular  examinations,  must  present 
evidence  of  having  studied  medicine  during  three  years  with 
competent  instruction  ;  of  having  attended   at  least  three  full 
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and  reputable  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in  this  School;  and 
must  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty.  They 
must  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Facult}-  on  AYeduesda}',  March 
23,  1887,  and,  together  with  the  graduation  fee  and  all  tickets 
of  study  and  examinations,  each  one  must  then  present  an  origi- 
nal autograph  thesis  of  at  least  twenty  written  pages  upon  some 
theme  connected  with  the  studies  of  the  School.  Upon  the 
margin  of  the  thesis  shall  be  noted  the  authorities  for  all  facts 
or  opinions  stated,  whether  derived  from  personal  observation, 
from  the  teachings  of  anj*  member  of  the  Faculty,  or  from  an^' 
author,  specifying  iu  the  latter  case  the  work  and  page.  The}^ 
must  also  be  i)repare(l  publicly  to  defend  before  the  Facult}'  the 
facts  or  opinions  advanced  in  their  theses. 

Any  student  satisfactorily  completing  a  regular  course  in  the 
School  is  at  libert}'  to  apply  for  examination  to  au}^  regularl}^ 
incorporated  State  Medical  Societ}'  in  the  United  States,  and, 
on  recommendation  of  the  authorized  examiners  of  such  societ}', 
may  receive  from  this  University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, with  a  diploma  stating  the  name  of  the  society  on  whose 
recommendation  the  degree  is  conferred. 

The  Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Medical  Department  are  in- 
cluded in  and  form  a  part  of  the  University  Commencement, 
which  occurs  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

TUITION   FEES. 

Matriculation $5  00 

Practical  anatomy 10  00 

Dissection,  second  and  third  parts       .         .         .         .  10  00 

Operative  obstetrics,  full  course  .         .         .         .         .  10  00 

Tickets  for  one  year,  including  three  lecture  terms  .  125  00 
Lecture  tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  three 

years 200  00 

Lecture  tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  four 

years 250  00 

Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges,  one  course  .         .  50  00 

Graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  .         .  5  00 

Graduation  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  ....  ;30  00 
All  tickets  must  he  paid  for  on  entering  the  ScJiooL 
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These  sciences  are  all  of  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  in- 
deed, scarce  christened ;  but  all  of  them  are  legitimate  chil- 
dren of  the  new  science  and  new  methods  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Others  are  sure  to  follow. 

CURRENT  INSTRUCTION. 

The  current  year,  the  following  courses  are  open  to  matricu- 
lants in  the  School  of  Ail  Sciences  :  — 

Philosophical  Courses. 

1.  Philosophy  of  Theism.     Fall  term  (four  hours  a  week). 

2.  Psychology.     Fall  term  (five  hours). 

3.  Metaphysics.     Winter  term  (three  hours) . 

4.  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Winter  term  (five 
hours) . 

5.  Philosophy  of  Ethics.     Spring  term  (three  hours). 

6.  History  of  Philosophy.     Spring  term  (five  hours). 
All  of  the  above  courses  by  Professor  Bowne. 

Courses  in  Languages. 

1.  Sanskrit.  Professor  Lindsay  throughout  the  year  (two 
hours) . 

2.  Hebrew.  Professor  Mitchell.  Throughout  the  year 
(three  hours). 

3.  Other  Shemitic  Languages.  Assj'rian,  Arabic,  Samaritan, 
etc.     Professor  Mitchell.     Throughout  the  year. 

4.  New  Testament  Greek.  Professor  Buell.  Throughout 
the  3'ear  (two  hours) . 

5.  Advanced  Greek.  Professor  Buck.  Throughout  the  year 
(two  hours). 

6.  Advanced  Latin.  Professor  Lindsay.  Throughout  the 
3'ear  (two  hours) . 

7.  Advanced  German.  Professor  Lindsay.  Throughout  the 
year  (two  hours) . 

8.  Advanced  French.  Mr.  Cyr.  Throughout  the  year 
(two  hours). 

9.  Italian.  Dr.  Torricelli.  Throughout  the  year  (two 
hours) . 
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10.  Spanish.  Dr.  Torricelli.  Throughout  the  3'ear  (two 
hours) . 

11.  Anglo-Saxon.     Winter  term  (two  hours). 
Instruction  can  also  be  furnished  in  Old  French,  Portuguese, 

Italian  Dialects,  etc. 

Courses  in  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

1 .  Calculus.     Professor  Coit.     Fall  term  (two  hours) . 

2.  Mechanics,     Professor  Coit.     Winter  term  (two  hours) . 

3.  Quaternions.     Professor  Coit.     KSpring  term  (two  hours). 

4.  Biology.     Professor  Hyatt.     Fall  term  (four  hours). 

5.  Zoology.     Professor  Hyatt.     Winter  term  (three  hours). 

6.  Chemistry.     Professor  Nichols.    Spring  term  (six  hours). 

7.  Physics.  Professor  Cross.  Winter  and  spring  terms 
(five  hours) . 

8.  Botany.     Mr.  Van  Vleck.     Fall  term  (two  hours) . 

9.  The  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrates.  Mr.  Van  Vleck. 
Spring  term  (two  hours). 

Any  desired  amount  of  laboratory  practice  can  be  afforded. 

Miscellaneous  Courses. 

1.  Roman  Law.  Professor  Lindsay.  Spring  term  (two 
hours) . 

2.  English  Literature.  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester. 
Throughout  the  3'ear  (two  hours). 

3.  Musical  Composition.  Professor  Apthorp.  Throughout 
the  year. 

4.  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Dr.  Curry.  Throughout  the 
3'ear.     See  Special  Circular. 

5.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Dean  Huntington.  Winter 
term  (four  hours). 

6.  Introduction  to  History  of  Religions,  Comparative  Theol- 
ogy, and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  President  Warren. 
Throughout  the  3'ear. 

7.  Comparative  Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geography  of  the 
most  Ancient  Nations.     President  Warren. 

8.  The  Cradle  of  the  Human  Race  as  disclosed  by  the  True 
Key  to  Ancient  Cosmology.     President  Wakren. 
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Of  the  above  a  few  ma}'  fail  to  be  given,  from  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  applicants  for  them  ;  but  in  such  cases  a  fair 
increase  of  the  tuition-fee  will  secure  the  course. 

Persons  Avho  have  alread}-  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  become 
professors  of  Orator}^  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Dean, 
or  with  the  Snow  Professor  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.  As 
heretofore,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  attain  the  Master's  degree 
b}'  successfull}'  pursuing  prescribed  oratorical  and  other  studies 
for  two  3'ears. 

THE   ADVANCED   DEGREES    IN   LAW. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  governing  admission  to  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Laws  and  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  :  — 

I.  Applicants  for  enrolment  as  candidates  for  either  of  these  degrees 
must  already  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and,  if  desired,  must  furnish  testi- 
monials of  good  moral  character. 

II.  They  must  cause  their  names  to  be  enrolled  at  the  office  of  the 
Kegistrar  of  the  University,  paying  an  enrolment  fee  of  $10.  This 
registration  will  be  accounted  as  at  the  same  time  a  matriculation  in 
the  School  of  All  Sciences,  and  will  entitle  the  persons  enrolled  to  all 
privileges  accorded  to  students  in  that  department. 

HI.  Before  a  duly  enrolled  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  degrees, 
the  following  conditions  must  have  been  complied  with:  to  wit,  — 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  must  have  pre- 
sented himself  at  not  less  than  two  annual  examinations;  and  the  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  at  not  less  than  four.  It  is 
not  required  that  these  examinations  be  in  all  cases  in  consecutive  years, 
though  it  is  preferred  that  they  should  be. 

2.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  must  have 
passed  in  all  the  subjects  required  in  Regulation  IV.;  and  the  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  must  have  passed  in  such  a  selected 
number  of  these  subjects  as  shall  be  considered  by  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Law  the  full  equivalent  for  one-half  the  work  required  for 
the  Doctor's  Degree. 

.3.  The  candidate  must  have  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Law,  six  weeks  before  the  final  examination,  an  original  thesis  upon  some 
subject  previously  agreed  upon.  This  may  be  in  Latin,  German,  French, 
or  English.  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree,  the  thesis 
may  be  in  manuscript  or  print;  and,  if  in  manuscript,  it  should  be  in 
len^'th  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  tlian  sixty  pages  letter-size,  written 
on  the  right-hand   pages  only.     In   the  case   of  the   candidate  for  the 
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Doctor's  degree,  it  must  be  a  printed  disquisition  or  treatise,  giving 
evidence  both  of  original  research  and  of  literary  skill;  and  a  copy  must 
be  furnished  to  each  member  of  the  Examining  Committee  and  to  each 
member  of  tlie  Law  Faculty. 

4.  All  dues  must  have  been  settled  at  the  oflfice  of  tlie  Registrar, 

IV.  The  examinations  to  be  passed  relate  to  the  following  subjects, 
under  each  of  wbich  recommended  authors  are  named:  — 

I.    THE   SCIENCE  OF  JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

Austin:  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law  (Student's  Edition). — 
Amos:  The  Science  of  Jurisprudence.  —  Aukens  :  Rechtsphilosophie  (or  the  French 
version,  Cours  de  Droit  Naturel). — Heuon  :  The  History  of  Jurisprudence.  Select 
portions  with  —  Stahl  :  Philosophic  des  Rechts.  Band  1.  Geschichte  der  Rechts- 
philosophie. 

II.    ROMAN  LAW. 

Ortolan  :  History  of  the  Roman  Law.  —  Gaii  :  Institutionum  Commentarii.  Poste's 
edition  is  recoraraended.  —  Keller  :  Der  romische  Civilprocess. 

The  examination  will  cover  the  four  books  of  Gains,  but  it  is  recommended  that  the 
student  present  himself  in  but  one  book  a  year. 

On  the  general  subject  valuable  aid  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Puchta,  Savigny, 
Vangerow,  WiNDSCHEiD,  Hasse,  Bruns,  Demangeat,  and  others  which  may  from 
time  to  lime  be  recommended. 

III.     PUBLIC  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

Wheaton  :  International  Law. 

One  or  more  of  the  followiug  should  also  be  compared  with  Wheaton  throughout: 
Woolsey,  Philltmore,  Bluntschli  (French  or  English),  Heffter  (German  or 
French),  Fiore  (Italian  or  French),  and  Vattel  (French  or  English). 

IV.    ORIGIN  AND   SCIENCE   OF  GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW, 
HISTORY  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

Sir  Henry  Maine:  Ancient  Law;  Early  History  of  Institutions;  Village  Cora- 
munities.  [On  the  same  subjects:  William  Edward  Hearn,  LL.D.  :  The  Aryan 
Household:  An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Jurisprudence.]  —  McLennan:  Primitive 
Marriage.  —  Mulford  :  The  Nation.  —  Yeaman  :  Study  of  Government.  —  Stubbs  : 
Constitutional  History  of  England.  —  Story  :  On  the  Constitution. —Cooley  :  Consti- 
tutional Limitations.  —  Woolsey's  Political  Science. 

V.  Examinations  will  be  held  every  year  in  all  subjects  in  which  not 
less  than  five  candidates  offer  themselves.  They  will  be  held  in  the 
month  of  May,  at  such  place  and  time  as  may  be  announced  by  personal 
notification  sent  to  the  candidates,  or  in  the  Circular  of  the  Law  School. 
Each  examination  will  be  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  in  writing;  and 
in  the  examination  on  the  Roman  Law,  in  addition  to  the  printed  ques- 
tions, passages  from  the  original  Latin  will  be  submitted  for  translation 
and  exposition.  Each  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  show  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German.  Any  student  desiring 
to  postpone  an  annual  examination  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  retain 
his  candidacy  and  his  previous  credits,  by  paying  the  regular  examination- 
fee.  Any  one  desiring  definitely  to  withdraw  from  candidacy  is  free 
to  do  so  on  settling  all  dues,  and  notifying  the  Dean. 
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THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  of  Boston  University 
who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts  can  pursue  approved  courses  of 
study  in  the  National  University  at  Athens  without  expense 
for  tuition.  On  returning,  and  passing  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation, such  students  will  receive  their  appropriate  degree  pre- 
cisel}-  as  if  thej'  had  remained  in  residence. 

The  National  University  of  Greece,  organized  by  the  renas- 
cent kingdom  in  1836,  has  steadily  advanced  in  strength  and 
resources,  until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  world.  Many  years  ago  Professor  Felton 
wrote  of  it,  "Among  its  professors  are  men  who  would  do 
honor  to  an}'  European  universit}-."  Since  that  time  its  corps 
of  instructors  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  number  of  students 
risen  from  six  hundred  to  between  one  and  two  thousand.  The 
programme  of  lectures  for  the  current  term  presents  over  one 
hundred  separate  courses.  For  the  purpose  of  indicating  some 
of  the  advantages  afforded  to  students  of  Philology,  History, 
and  Art,  a  selection  from  the  lecture-topics  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Facult}'  was  given  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Year  Book. 

THE  ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  AT  ROME. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  who  are  Bachelors 
of  Arts  can  also  pursue  approved  courses  of  study  in  the  Royal 
University  at  Rome,  and  on  returning,  and  passing  a  satisfac- 
tory' examination,  receive  the  appropriate  degree. 

Founded  in  1244,  fostered  through  centuries  by  spiritual  and 
temporal  potentates,  beautified  bj-  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo, 
supplemented  by  the  unequalled  attractions  of  the  Eternal  Cit}', 
the  University  of  Rome  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of 
the  most  renowned  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  as  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  University  was  entirely  re-organized  upon 
a  plan  worthy  of  its  new  metropolitan  importance.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  it  was  re-opened  with  appropriate  celebrations.  Since 
that  time  its  new  fame  has  been  steadily  increasing.  As  in 
the  other  national  universities,  the  Faculty  of  Theology  has 
been  abolished.  The  Faculty  of  Law  numbers  about  twenty 
professors.     Their  lecture-courses    cover :    Introduction  to   the 
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Study  of  the  Juridica,!  Sciences ;  History  of  Jurisprudence  ; 
Roman  Law  ;  the  Civil  Code  ;  Institutes  of  Canon  Law  ;  Crim- 
inal Law ;  Procedure  in  Criminal  Law ;  Civil  Procedure ; 
Administrative  Law ;  Mercantile  Law ;  Political  Economy ; 
Science  of  Finance  ;  Constitutional  Law  ;  International  Law  ; 
Admiralty  ;  Philosophy  of  Law  ;  Medical  Jurisprudence,  etc. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  over  thirty  pro- 
fessors and  assistants.  Ever}^  branch  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary  Science  is  included  in  the  instruc- 
tion. Connected  with  a  large  number  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  extensive  hospitals  in  the  world,  the  clinics  of  the  medical 
departments  are  of  remarkable  variety  and  value. 

The  Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  is  of  the 
same  size  as  that  of  Medicine  ;  the  Facult}'  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters,  only  a  little  smaller.  In  this  last  department  alone 
there  are  some  fiftj'  courses  of  instruction  from  term  to  term. 

The-  great  libraries  of  the  city,  its  various  learned  societies 
of  cosmopolitan  fame,  its  museums  and  palaces  and  galleries 
of  art,  its  historic  basilicas  and  churches  and  catacombs,  its 
monuments  of  ante-Christian  antiquity,  walls,  pillars,  arches  of 
triumph,  fora,  aqueducts,  temples,  tombs,  —  all  these  and  man}' 
more  are  among  the  daih'  instructors  of  the  student  in  Rome. 

DEGREES. 

Matriculants  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences  may  be  admitted 
to  any  of  the  following  degrees  upon  the  conditions  indi- 
cated :  — 

1.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon 
candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  pursue  in  this  School  for  two 
years  approved  studies  in  Philosophy,  or  in  Philosophy  and  one 
or  more  of  the  following  departments,  —  Philology,  History, 
Literature,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Political  Science,  or 
the  Fine  Arts,  —  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations  thereon. 

2.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  pursue  in  this  School  approved 
scientific  studies  for  two  years,  and  pass  satisfactorj'  exami- 
nations thereon. 
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3.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates otherwise  proper!}'  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  by  this  Universit}',  pursue  in  this 
School  an  approved  course  of  higher  musical  studies  and  com- 
positions for  four  years,  and  pass  the  required  annual  exami- 
nations. 

4.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  is  conferred  upon 
candidates  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission 
to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws,  pur- 
sue in  this  School  an  approved  course  of  higher  legal  studies 
for  four  years,  and  pass  the  required  annual  examinations. 

5.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  u[)on  candi- 
dates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  pursue  in  this  School  approved 
liberal  studies  for  one  year,  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations 
thereon ;  also  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  who,  as  members  of 
this  School,  satisfactorily  complete  a  two-years'  course  in  pre- 
scribed oratorical  studies,  or  a  two-years'  course  in  the  School 
of  Theology,  or  in  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University. 

6.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws,  pursue  in 
this  School  approved  legal  studies  for  two  years,  and  pass 
satisfactory  examinations  thereon. 

7.  Any  Bachelor  of  Science,  desiring  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  or  any  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  may  receive  the  desired  degree,  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  on  completing  the  studies 
and  passing  the  examinations  required  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

8.  Any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University,  or  any  other 
Bachelor  of  Arts  whose  testimonials  are  acceptable,  desiring 
to  matriculate  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  but  to  pursue 
professional  studies  elsewhere  than  in  Boston,  remaining  at  the 
same  time  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in 
Boston  University,  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  provided  the 
school  selected,  the  course  pursued,  and  examinations  proposed, 
are  satisfactory  to  the  University  Council. 
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GRADUATION. 

All  candidates  not  in  residence  the  last  year  of  their  course 
must  comphlf  all  examinations  at  the  time  of  the  regular  exami- 
nation m  March.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  studies  of 
students  in  residence  except  the  class  ivork  of  the  spring  term. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  before 
the  first  da}'  of  May  a  graduation  thesis  exhibiting  original 
research  in  some  department  of  stud}'.  This  should  be  neatl}^ 
and  legibly  written  (manually  or  by  type-writing  machine)  on 
thesis  paper,  on  the  right-hand  pages  onl}',  and  with  margins 
of  one  inch  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides. 

The  University  confers  no  Honorary  Degrees  of  any  kind. 

FEES. 

Matriculation  (once  only)  .  .  .  .     $10 

Annual  examination-fee     .  .  .  .  .10 

Admission  to  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  $20  ;  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Laws,  $25  ;  to  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Sci- 
ence, or  Music,  $30  ;  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  $50. 

Tuition-fees  var}'  with  the  amount  of  instruction  taken,  and 
are  accordingly  arranged  with  each  candidate. 

The  pa^'ment  of  the  regular  tuition-fee  of  $100  covers  any 
selection  from  the  above-named  courses  of  instruction  which 
may  be  given  ;  and,  when  this  is  d.\\\y  paid,  the  annual  exami- 
nation-fee is  not  required. 

Of  the  above,  the  matriculation-fee  and  one-half  of  the  tuition- 
fee  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  tuition-fee,  the  1st  of  January  ;  the  examination- fee, 
two  weeks  before  Commencement ;  the  graduation-fee,  two 
weeks  before  graduation. 

Any  Bachelor,  Master,  or  Doctor  of  this  Universit}^  wishing 
to  pursue  special  studies  in  this  School  without  becoming  candi- 
date for  a  degree^  may  do  so  on  paying  the  matriculation- fee, 
and  such  charge  for  tuition  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Graduates 
of  other  universities  satisfactorily  accredited  will  be  received  on 
the  same  terms. 

For  special  provisions  affecting  the  dues  of  Bachelors  of  Arts 
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of  this   University,  see  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  "  The  Higher 
Degrees." 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  enable  this  School  to  render  the  high  service  to  American 
scholarship  which  it  is  adapted  to  render,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  i)artial  support  of  all  who  give  promise  of  emi- 
nence in  the  studies  required  for  a  second  degree,  but  who 
cannot  command  the  resources  necessary  to  further  residence. 
Such  provision  can  best  be  made  b}'  the  endowment  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  under  the  administration  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Universit}'.  This  work  is  warmly  commended  to  persons 
of  wealth  desirous  of  rendering  the  highest  forms  of  education 
a  most  needed  service. 

The  General  Statute  of  the  Universit}'  upon  Scholarships, 
adn  the  privilege  accorded  to  founders  of  them,  may  be  seen 
under  the  head  of  "  New  Foundations  "  in  this  issue  of  the 
Year  Book. 

fp:llowships. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fellowships  is  to  aid  the  meritorious  in 
special  investigations  and  studies  beyond  the  second  degree. 
The  country  has  a  great  many  scholars  of  the  average  excel- 
lence of  a  thorough  Master  of  Arts.  It  greatly  needs,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  at  least  a  few  in  every  great  department  of 
learning,  who,  over  and  above  the  liighest  ordinar}'  advantages, 
shall  have  enjoyed  the  best  that  the  world  can  anywhere  afford. 
No  private  study,  particularly  in  connection  with  laborious 
scholastic  or  professional  duties,  can  ever  make  good  the  lack 
of  such  opportunities  in  earh'  life. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Fellowships  are 
as  follows  :  — 

1.  All  recipients  of  the  above  [higher]  degrees  from  this  University 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  University  Fellowships;  and  each  Fellow  shall  be 
aided  in  the  further  prosecution  of  studies,  especially  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  such  periods  as  the  statutes  may 
allow. 

2.  In  filling  the  professorships  of  the  University,  Fellows  will  be  con- 
sidered as  preferred  candidates. 
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It  is  earnesti}'  hoped  that  one  or  more  Fellowships  may  at 
once  be  endowed. 

CALENDAR   AND   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  terms  and  vacations  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  ;  but  all  ex- 
aminations^ other  than  those  held  in  connection  with  the  college 
classes^  must  be  held  on  the  following  regular  examination  days 
of  this  School:  namely^  Thursday  and  Friday^  Sept.  16  and 
17,  1885;  Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec.  17  and  18,  1885; 
and  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  15  and  16,  1886.  Hours 
from  nine  to  twelve  a.m.,  and  from  one  to  four  p.m.  Examina- 
tions at  other  than  the  regular  dates  must  be  paid  for  extra. 

An}'  person  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  instruction 
or  for  degrees,  in  this  School,  must  make  application  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Dean.  The  application  should  be  as  explicit  as 
possible  as  to  the  applicant's  present  attainments,  and  plans  for 
the  future.  No  person  who  is  not  to  be  in  residence  (unless 
he  has  already  been  at  least  one  jear  in  residence  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  University)  can  be  admitted  to  the  School,  or 
to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  Applicants  who  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  rank  as  members 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  until  the}^  attain  this  degree.  As 
a  rule,  no  applicant  will  be  admitted  in  this  department,  except 
at  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year. 

For  circulars  address 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION. 

Members  of  the  Corporation 25 

Members  of  tfie  Visiting  Boards 68 

Members  of  the  University  Council 7 

Officers  of  Instruction 93 


SUMMARY   OF   STUDENTS. 

THE  COLLEGES. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Graduate  Students 20 

Senior  Class 16 

Junior  Class 21 

Sophomore  Class 31 

Freshman  Class 37 

Special  Students 41 

—  166 

College  of  Music. 

Third  Year's  Class 11 
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School  of  Law. 
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Junior  Class 55 
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School  of  Medicine. 
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Total 620 
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CHAUNCY-HALL    SCHOOL, 

No.   259,  BOYLSTON    STREET. 


THE  OLDEST  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  IN  BOSTON. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 


One  reason  for  the  tli<)r(>iij»h  preparation  for  college  at  this 
school  is  tlie  division  of  the  classes  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  into 
small  sections.  Every  scholar  receives  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention ; 
and  the  teachers  are  ready  to  give  extra  help  out  of  recitation-hours. 

The  school  has  already  increased  its  attention  to  moclern  laii- 
jfiiajjes,  and  is  ready  to  meet  in  this  line  any  new  requirements  for 
college. 

The  attention  of  parents,  particularly  of  those  who  wish  their  children 
to  begin  Latin  at  an  early  age,  is  invited  to 

1.  The  watelifiil  care  liere  in  regard  to  Sanitary  Mat- 
ters. 

2.  The  aid  in  the  formation  of  Character,  Habits,  and 
Manners. 

3.  'I'he  attention  given  through  the  whole  Classical 
and  English  Courses  to  Composition,  English  JLiterature, 
and  Declamation. 

The  large  number  of  Teachers  affords  unusual  advantages  for  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  enter  Professional  Schools  without 
going  through  College. 

Students  fitting  for 

THE   INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

receive  special  instruction  in  a  class  by  themselves  during  the  last  year 
before  examination,  in  addition  to  work  done  in  the  regular  school 
classes. 

Young  Ladies  who  are  intending  to  take  a  collegiate  course,  or  to 
enter  the  Institute  of  Technology,  can  have  the  great  advantage  of  recit- 
ing in  the  same  classes  with  boys  who  are  on  the  regular  course  of  prep- 
aration, and  of  being  under  teachers  who  have  successfully  carried  on 
such  preparation  for  many  years.  Such  students  have  been  fitting  here, 
or  are  now  fitting,  for  Boston  and  Cornell  Universities,  the  "Harvard 
Annex,"  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Information  can  be  obtained  from  the  President  and  P'aculty  of  Boston 
University  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  their  students  whose  preparatory 
course  was  finished  at  Chauncy  Hall. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  means  of  culture  for  persons  whose  school- days 
are  over,  or  whose  health  does  not  admit  of  full  school-hours, 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  ARE  ADMITTED  TO  ALL  REGULAR  CLASSES. 

April,  1885. 


WILBRAHAM,    MASS. 
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This  well-known  Academy  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  New  England.  The 
location  is  healthy  and  delightful;  grounds  extensive  and  attractive;  buildings  modern 
and  commodious;  its  facilities  for  imparting  a  thorough  academic  education  unsur- 
passed.    Fifty  years  of  prosperity;  twelve  professors  and  teachers. 

Kev.  A.  1).  Mayo,  Pastor  of  Church  of  the  Unity,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says,  "Under 
the  modest  name  of  '  Wesleyan  Academy'  the  student  will  find  at  Wilbraham  a  school 
that  already  contains  many  of  the  best  elements  of  a  college.  While  meeting  the 
demands  of  such  as  come  for  a  limited  term,  for  an  education  in  the  elements  of 
business,  for  a  review  of  studies  to  qualify  for  teaching,  or  to  Jit  for  college.,  it  offers,  in 
a  well-digested  course  of  study,  the  opportunity  for  an  education  in  many  respects  more 
thorough  and  broader  than  the  New-England  college  of  twenty-five  years  ago." 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

A  Preparatory  Course  for  admission  to  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools. 

A  Mixed  Course  of  Higher  English,  Natural  Sciences,  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, and  Mathematics,  designed  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  not  preparing  to  enter 
higher  institutions. 

A  Business  Course,  embracing  all  the  essentials  of  a  first-class  Commercial  College. 

A  Course  in  Industrial  Science. 

A  Course  in  Music,  requiring  a  period  of  three  years  for  its  completion. 

A  Cour.se  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  range  from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  per  terra.  For 
terms  of  instruction  in  higher  Academic  Studies,  Fine  Arts,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music,  send  for  Catalogue. 

CALENDAR,    1885. 

Spring  Term  commences  Wednesday,  March  18;  closes  Friday  morning,  June  19. 
Fall  Term  commences  Wednesday,  Aug.  26. 


G.  M.  STEELE,   D.D.,  Principal. 


THE    NE^V    ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY    OF    MUSIC, 

LOCATED   IN   THE   HEART   OF   BOSTON,   IS 

THE  OLDEST  CONSERVATORY  IN  AMERICA, 

.l.\7)  THE  LARGEST  JX    THE   WORLD. 


REASONS  FAVORING  ITS  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Three  hundred  years  established  in  Europe.  The  governments  convened  their 
ablest  musicians  for  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  for  imparting 
musical  knowledge,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  was  class  instruction. 

Laudable  ambition  to  excel.  Mind  matched  with  mind  sharpens  intellect.  We  are 
constantly  influenced  by  others.     Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  also  of  study. 

Diflidence  overcome  bv  public  performance  in  Class,  in  Conservatory,  and  in  Music 
Halls. 

Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  whole  hour  lessons,  and  not  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  as  is 
often  falsely  represented. 

Economy.  Cost  of  tuition  only  fifteen  dollars  for  a  single  study,  which,  with  the 
collateral  advantages  ofl'ered,  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours  of  instruction 
each  term.    The  largest  conservatories  of  Europe  do  not  provide  half  this  number. 

Pupils  are  carefully  graded  according  to  proficiency,  and  promoted  as  their  progress 
requires. 

Mendelssohn  says,  "  It  has  advantages  over  private  instruction  ;  it  produces  industry, 
spurs  on  to  emulation,  and  preserves  against  one-sidedness  of  education  and  taste." 

The  musical  atmosphere  of  the  Conservatory  is  conducive  to  broader  culture. 

The  best  instructors  educated  in  Europe  received  their  education  at  conservatories. 

A  finished  musical  education  is  attainable,  from  the  first  rudimenU  to  final  gradua- 
tion; and  to-day  the  NEW-ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  can  point  with  honest 
pride  to  hundreds  of  her  students  who  are  filling  important  positions  in  Boston  and 
throughout  the  land. 

"  Harper's  Monthly  "  characterizes  it  as  the  "  Model  Music  School  of  the  age." 

Evening  classes  are  formed  each  term,  in  order  that  those  otherwise  occupied  during 
the  day  may  have  the  same  instruction  as  day  scholars.  Private  lessons  are  given,  if 
preferred,  at  teachers'  regular  rates. 

Reduction  in  prices  of  admission  to  the  finest  concerts  in  the  city  is  frequently  made. 

Oratory  and  Languages  also  taught.  Our  School  of  Elocution  is  larger,  and  affords 
more  advantages,  than  any  other  in  America. 

Art  Department,  for  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Modelling,  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  increased  facilities  of  this  institution,  and  its  important  connections  with  Boston 
I'xiVERSiTY,  enable  it  to  ofier  by  far  the  best  privileges  for  musical  and  literary  culture 
that  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  this  country;  and,  along  with  the  Colleue  of  Music 
OF  Boston  University,  it  affords  advantages  supplementary  to  the  Conservatory 
( 'ourse  fully  equal  in  breadth  and  completeness  to  those  of  any  European  institution. 

The  general  musical  advantages  of  Boston,  it  being  acknowledged  the  best  patron  of 
music  of  our  American  cities.  Over  seven  hundred  public  concerts  are  given  in  a  single 
season,  and  access  to  libraries  containing  over  eight  thousand  musical  works. 

Home  Department.  Fine  appointments,  including  rooms  and  board  for  over  five 
hundred  lady  students  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  confessedly  the  musical,  literary,  and  art 
centre  of  America.  The  Director,  Preceptress,  Matron,  and  Family  Physician  reside  in 
the  Home. 

Excellent  board  and  rooms  secured  at  moderate  rates. 

The  city  affords  many  facilities  to  aid  in  defraying  expenses.  Some  of  our  students 
avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 

Over  thirty  three  thousand  students  have  attended  the  Conservatory.  These  could 
not  all  be  solicited  personally  :  hence  there  must  be  some  way  to  account  for  this  number. 

The  New-England  Conservatory  of  Music,  through  its  Employment  Bureau,  aids  in 
procuring  situations  for  pupils  as  teachers,  choristers,  organists,  etc. 

Calendar  giving  full  information  of  the  Conservatory,  School  of  Elocution,  School  of 
Modern  Languages,  .School  of  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  Artists'  Course,  Liter- 
ary Course,  Art  School,  and  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University,  will  be  furnished  on 
application. 

E.   TOURJitE,   Director,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


LASELL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 

(TKN   MILES   FROM    BOSTON.) 


THE  ONLY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNO  WOMEN  ALONE,  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES 
OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


We  suggest  to  parents  seeking  a  good  school  for  their  daughters  the  following  con- 
siderations in  regard  to  the  special  aims  of  Lasell  Seminary  in  the  education  of  young 
women :  — 

First,  It  is  thoroughly  homelike  in  character.  A  large  numher  will  never  he  received. 
Fifty  were  refused  this  year  for  want  of  room.  A  judicious  motherly  care  takes  the 
place  of  given  rules.  The  pupils  soon  feel  that  they  are  loved  and  trusted.  The  system 
(peculiar  to  this  school)  of  self-government,  after  a  successful  probation,  appeals  to  the 
best  motives,  and  rarely  fails  to  strengthen  in  each  young  woman  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  herself  that  is  most  valuable  for  life. 

Second,  It  gives  special  care  to  health.  Young  people,  girls  especially,  ought  not  to 
work  under  such  conditions  that  at  the  end  of  a  school  year  they  are  tired  out.  A  lady 
physician  is  in  regular  attendance  at  the  expense  of  the  school;  looks  after  ventilation, 
dress,  care  of  the  body,  and  advises  proper  work  and  recreation  for  individual  cases. 

The  new  gymnasium,  furnished  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sargent  of  Cambridge,  is 
managed  by  a  lady  graduate  from  his  Class  for  Teachers. 

Third,  It  has  established  a  handiwork  department.  Believing  that  cooking,  dress- 
cutting,  millinery,  and  similar  branches,  are  of  importance  in  every  young  woman's  prep- 
aration for  actual  life,  whether  ever  required  for  self-support  or  not,  we  have  for  some 
years  given  them  attention  quite  unusual  in  schools.  The  instructors  are  Boston 
specialists;  and  these  branches  are  placed  on  the  basis  of  history,  music,  book-keeping, 
or  any  of  the  studies  taught. 

Fourth,  It  gives  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  modern  languages. 
French  and  German  are  taught  by  both  native  and  English  teachers. 

Fifth,  Its  musical  advantages  are  unexcelled.  Our  teachers  are  specialists  of  estab- 
lished reputation  in  Boston.  Instruction  is  given  in  limited  classes,  or  privately,  as 
desired.  The  courses  for  diplomas  are  more  extended  than  in  most  conservatories;  and 
pupils  have  the  great  advantage  of  hearing  what  is  best  in  Boston,  a  centre  of  musical 
culture.  Twenty  new  and  carefully  selected  pianos,  including  a  pedal-piano  for  organ 
pupils,  have  just  been  placed  at  the  service  of  the  music  pupils.  They  are  mostly  up- 
rights, and  are  from  Decker,  Knabe,  Emerson,  Hallet  &  Davis,  Chickering,  Miller,  and 
Stein  way. 

Sixth,  It  gives  thorough  instruction  in  a  broadly  planned  course  of  study.  It  util- 
izes constantly  the  rare  opportunities  which  its  nearness  to  Boston  gives  it  for  securing 
the  best  masters  in  the  various  departments.  In  history  and  English  literature  we  do 
unusually  extended  work  William  J.  Rolfe,  the  peerless  English  classicist,  supple- 
ments the  class  instruction  in  literature  by  weekly  readings,  with  the  pupils,  of  Shak- 
speare  and  other  English  classics. 

Lectures  on  "Principles  of  the  Common  Law"  are  given  by  Alfred  Hemenway, 
Esq.,  A.M. 

Parents  are  invited  to  send  for  Idustrated  Catalogue.  ^6®=-  Please  mention  this 
publication. 

C.   C.  BRAGDON,  Principal. 


GREENWICH   ACADEMY, 

EAST    GREENWICH,   Il.I. 

REV.   O.  H.  FERNALD,   A.M.,   Principal. 

ASSISTED   BY  A    LARGK   AND   ABLE    FACULTY. 


FOUNDED     1802. 

This  noted  school,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  has  a  location 
■which  for  picturesque  beauty  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  famous  Narrnj^ansett  Bay,  and  the  view  from  the  buildings  has  been 
pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 

Its  position  by  the  seashore  offers  facilities  for  salt-water  bathing,  rowing,  sailing, 
and  siiating.  The  location  is  unequalled  for  heallhfulness,  and  is  on  the  direct  line  from 
New  York  to  Boston. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  Boarding 
Hall  is  supplied  with  bath-rooms  and  other  conveniences.  The  Principal  and  family 
and  other  teacliers  board  with  the  students. 


TWELVE    DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Kindergarten.  2.  Intermediate.  3.  English  Prei)aratory.  4.  Aca- 
demic. 5.  Scientific.  6.  Eatin  Scientific.  7.  Industrial  Science.  8. 
College  Preparatory.  9.  Commercial.  10.  Painting  and  Drawing.  11. 
Elocution.     13.  Music. 

All  these  departments  are  in  charge  of  experienced  and  able  instructors. 

The  Musical  Institute  offers  two  graduating  courses,  —  the  Academic  and  the 
fuller  Conservatory  course,  —  and  is  supplied  with  a  large  two-manual  pipe-organ,  and 
excellent  pianos,  including  a  Chickering  Orand. 

The  Commercial  College  is  equal  to  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country  in  the 
fulness  and  thoroughness  of  its  course.     Telegraphy  is  taught. 

The  ordinary  reading-classes  are  taught  by  a  professional  elocutionist,  and  no  extra 
charge. 


EXPENSES. 
For  one  year,  including  home  and  tuition  in  Common  English 


$1P4  80 


CAEENDAIl  FOR  1885-8(5.  (Three  terms:  one  twelve,  and  two  fourteen 
weeks.)  Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  1,  1885.  Winter  Term  begins  Dec.  1,  1885.  Spring 
Term  begins  March  23,  1886. 

For  Catalogue  (free),  address  the  Principal. 


EAST     MAINE 

Conference   Seminary, 


BUCKSPORT,    MAINE. 


REV.  A.   F.   CHASE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


This  Institution  is  located  in  the  town  of  Bucksport,  Maine,  a  beautiful,  healthful 
village  on  the  Penobscot  River,  eighteen  miles  below  Bangor.  It  is  easy  of  access  by 
means  of  railroad  and  steamboats.  Tlie  Seminary  buildings  stand  upon  an  eminence, 
overlooking  the  village,  and  commanding  a  view  which,  for  variety  and  beauty  of 
scenery,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Thorough  instruction  is  furnished  in  all  the  various  branches  of  study  necessary  to 
prepare  for  literary  pursuits  or  practical  business  of  life. 


THERE   ARE   SEVEN    COURSES   OF  STUDY. 

1.  Academic.  2.  Advanced  Course  for  Ladies.  3.  College  Prepar- 
atory. 4.  Scientific.  5.  Commercial.  6.  Drawing  and  Painting.  7. 
M  usic. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  all  who  satisfactorily  complete  either  of  these  courses. 


The  Institution  is  liberally  furnished  with  a  new  and  complete  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  aftbrding  unsurpassed  advantages  for  the  study  of  those  branches 
which  pertain  to  the  department  of  Natural  Science. 

During  the  Fall  Term  a  class  will  be  formed  for  the  special  training  of  those  designing 
to  teach. 

The  discipline  is  mild,  making  its  appeal  to  the  student's  own  sense  of  honor;  but  no 
one  habitually  guilty  of  immoral  practices,  or  who  is  persistently  disorderly,  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  Institution. 

The  Boarding-House  is  a  large,  substantial  brick  building,  heated  throughout  by 
steam.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  board  in  the  house,  and  sit  at  the  same  tables  with 
the  students.  The  social  intercourse  of  the  house  partakes  more  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
family  circle  than  of  the  common  restrictive  rules  of  the  school  system.  The  price  of 
board,  includiyig  room-rent,  steam,  and  light,  is  $3.25  and  $3.60  per  week,  according  to 
location  of  room. 

Tuition  ranges  from  $4.50  to  $7.50  per  terra. 

Instruction  in  Phonography,  $5  per  term. 

Commercial  Department:  First  term,  $15;  any  succeeding  term,  $10. 


CALENDAR. 


Spring  Term  commences  March  17,  1885. 
Fall  Term  commences  August  24,  1885. 
Winter  Term  commences  November  30,  1885. 


For  further  information,  or  for  Catalogue,  addr.'ss  the  Principal. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Conference  Seminary  and  Female  College, 


REV.    SILAS    E.    QUIMBY,    A.M President. 


A  First-Class  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  both  sexes. 


This  Institution  is  located  at  Tilton,  N.H.,  on  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal 
Railroad,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Concord,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  four 
miles  from  Franklin,  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Plymouth. 
The  site  is  elevated,  beautiful,  and  remarkably  healthy.  It  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  easy  of  access  by  railroad  and  stage,  and  three  hours  from  Boston. 


There  are  ten  regularly  established  courses  of  study,  as  follows :  — 

I.  Classical  of  the  Female  College.         VI.  English  Scientiicic. 

II.  Belles-Lettres  of  Female  College.    VII.  Pkopessional  School  Pkepabatort. 
m.  College  Preparatory.  VIII.  Commercial. 

IV.  Latin  Scientific.  IX.  Music. 

V.  Industrial  Science.  X.  Art. 

Diplomas  or  Certificates  are  awarded  to  persons  satisfactorily  completing  either  of 
these  courses  of  study. 


Instruction  is  given  in  Common  English  Studies,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Penmanship, 
Elocution,  and  all  other  branches  usually  pursued  at  seminaries  and  academies. 

Students  are  admitted  to  any  classes  in  either  course  for  which  they  are  qualified,  and 
all  possible  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  those  who  desire  to  pursue  only 
special  studies. 

Experienced  Instructors  are  employed  in  all  departments. 

A  Theological  Class  is  formed  every  term,  and  rudimentary  instruction  is  given  in 
theology  and  such  other  studies  and  exercises  as  will  aid  ministerial  candidates  in  form- 
ing their  first  habits  of  critical  Scripture  study  and  speaking,  as  well  as  in  all  their  future 
professional  studies  in  or  out  of  schools.  But  the  class  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for 
collegiate  or  more  extended  theological  learning. 

Brief  lectures  are  given  to  the  whole  school  in  manners,  morals,  business  habits, 
health,  current  events,  and  the  formation  of  character. 

All  the  boarding  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Faculty;  and  those  who 
room  elsewhere  are  held  strictly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  Institution. 

The  President  with  his  family,  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty,  board  in  the 
Institution;  and  all  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  furnish  a  refined  Christian  home  for 
the  pupils. 

The  expenses  are  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  privileges  and  facilities  afforded. 

Board,  room-rent,  washing,  incidentals,  and  tuition  in  solid  branches,  range  from  $48 
to  $54  per  term  of  thirteen  weeks. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


MAINE  WESLEYAN   SEMINARY 

AND   FEMALE    COLLEGE. 
KENT'S    HILL. 


REV.  EDGAR  M.  SMITH,   M.A.,   President. 


This  Institution  has  been  in  operation  sixty-three  years.  It  presents  the  following 
courses  and  departments  of  study  :  — 

A  SEMINARY  SCIENTIFIC   COURSE, 

A  SEMINARY  CLASSICAL  COURSE, 

A  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE, 
A  NORMAL  COURSE, 

A  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  LADIES. 
A  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT, 

A  DEPARTMENT  IN  DRAWING  AND   PAINTING, 
AND   A   MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

Students  will  be  athnitted  to  any  class  in  either  of  the  courses  for  which  they  are 
qualitied,  and  diplomas  will  be  given  to  graduates.  Studi-nts  preparing  for  college  will 
find  here  every  advantage  they  can  desire.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Trustees  to  secure 
such  endowment  and  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  aflbrd  to  youth  of  both  sexes  an 
opportunity  for  acquiring  a  thorough  education  at  the  least  possible  expense.  The 
buildings  are  among  the  finest  academic  edifices  in  the  country.  They  contain  all  accom- 
modations necessary  for  boarding;  also  chapel,  office,  philosophical  and  chemical  rooms, 
society-rooms,  and  twelve  recitation-rooms. 

'J'he  Boarding  Department  is  in  the  charge  of  Hon.  E.  R.  French.  The  price  of 
board,  fuel,  and  lights  :  — 

For  full  term,  S35.      For  less  than  full  term,  S3  per  week. 
Washing,  per  dozen,  36  cents. 

Board  bills  must  be  paid  by  half-term  in  advance.  Students  will  furnish  their  own 
8he(!ts,  pillow-cases,  towels,  sind  toilet-soap;  and  they  should  see  that  every  article  for 
washing  is  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name.  Rooms  convenient  for  self-boarding 
can  be  obtained  in  the  village. 

TUITION  I.OWER  THAN  IN   ANY  SIMILAR  INSTITUTION. 

No  student  will  be  charged  for  less  than  half  a  terra,  and  all  will  be  charged  tuition 
until  excused  by  the  President.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  the  first  or  last 
week  of  the  term.  No  student  can  be  received  into  the  school  whose  bills  for  the  pre- 
ceding term  are  unsettled. 

The  institution  is  located  upon  Kent's  Hill  in  Readfield,  four  miles  from  the  Read- 
field  station  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  a  carriage  is 
always  in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to  the  Hill.  For  healthfulness,  beauty  of 
scenery,  and  freedom  from  vicious  and  disturbing  influences,  there  is  no  better  location 
for  a  school  in  New  England. 


CALENDAR. 

The  FAL.L.  TERM  commences  the  third  Tuesday  of  August. 
The  WINTER  TERM,  the  first  Tuesday  of  l>eccmber. 
The  SPRING  TERM,  the  second  Tuesday  of  March. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to  the  President,  or  to  Hon.  E.  R.  French. 

Post-office  address,  Kent's  Hill. 
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Colleges,  universities,  and  other  institutions  receiving  this  volume  of  the 
Year  Book,  ai-e  respectfully  requested  to  acknowledge  tfie  same  by  for- 
warding to  its  Editors  a  copy  of  each  new  Catalogue,  Annual  Report,  or 
similar  publication. 

All  correspondence  with  reference  to  admission  to  any  College  or  School 
of  this  university  should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate  Dean. 

During  the  past  year  additions  more  or  less  important  have  been 
made  to  every  Faculty. 

In  September  the  School  of  Theology  is  to  be  opened  in  its  fine  new 
home  on  Mt.  Yernon  Street,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  State  House. 


The  priceless  Musee  Guimet,  the  finest  collection  ever  made  for  the 
illustration  of  the  religions  of  all  nations,  is  about  to  be  removed  from 
Lyons,  and  housed  in  a  magnificent  new  building  in  Paris.  What  Boston 
millionnaire  will  follow  the  example  of  M.  Guimet,  and  enrich  our  city 
and  republic  with  a  like  museum?  The  attraction  of  such  an  institution 
would  be  felt  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
The  opportunity  is  a  precious  one. 


Of  late,  in  several  colleges,  a  disposition  has  shown  itself  to  attempt 
the  teaching  of  Political  Economy  "in  a  more  impartial  manner,"  by 
placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  two  instructors, — the  one  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Free  Trade  theory,  fhe  other  a  representative  of  Protectionism. 
For  such  a  plan  great  credit  has  been  claimed  by  its  authors,  and  not  a 
few  fair-minded  and  influential  organs  of  public  ignorance  have  joined 
in  its  commendation. 

Now,  if  the  supreme  purpose  of  a  college  be  to  train  up  mere  political 
partisans,  —  invincible  free-traders,  and  equally  invincible  protectionists, 
—  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  better  scheme  could  probably  be  devised. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  aim  of  the  college  is  to  liberalize  and  broaden 
the  mind,  so  that  the  student  shall  be  able  to  rise  above  partisanship,  and 
do  full  justice  to  all  the  social  laws  and  truths  involved  in  this  question, 
then  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  worse  scheme  could  possibly  be  devised.  To 
an  enlightened  mind  there  is  no  conflict  whatsoever  between  the  princi- 
ples which  should  underlie  free  trade,  and  the  principles  which  should 
underlie  a  tariff;  and  no  man  can  so  correctly  teach  the  principles  of  the 
one  policy  or  of  the  other,  as  the  man  who  teaches  the  principles  of  both. 
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Just  as,  other  things  being  equal,  a  man  skilled  in  pure  mathematics  will 
be  a  better  teacher  of  any  branch  of  applied  mathematics  than  one  who 
is  not  (and  vice  versa),  so  is  it  in  pure  and  applied  Economics.  Pure 
Economics  is  simply  the  theory  of  ideal  industrial  and  commercial  rela- 
tions and  adjustments  in  ideal  communities  of  wealth-seekers  ideally 
related  to  each  other,  or  in  humanity  viewed  as  one  wealth-seeking 
community,  with  all  its  component  parts  in  uniform  and  entirely  recipro- 
cal relations.  Laissez-faire-isme  is  its  necessary  and  inevitable  outcome. 
Applied  Economics,  on  the  other  hand,  inquires  and  shows  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  reasons,  the  actual  must 
modify  the  economic  ideal.  It  recognizes  nations  because  they,  of  right, 
exist,  and  have  functions  which  need  to  be  understood.  It  remembers, 
that  in  all  nations,  and  in  humanity  as  a  whole,  there  are  other  than 
proprietary  interests,  and  that  to  all  these  the  industrial  and  commercial 
activities  must  be  sociologically  co-ordinated.  It  is  willing  that  a  little 
time  and  thought  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  noblest,  strongest, 
and  most  symmetrical  civil  and  social  life,  even  though  the  annual  crop 
of  opium  or  tobacco  be  a  few  pounds  less  than  otherwise  might  be 
possible.  Studying  thus  all  human  interests,  in  all  the  various  actual 
environments  of  communities,  and  nations,  and  families  of  nations,  its 
reasons  for  desiring  a  tariff  in  one  land  or  time  are  precisely  its  reasons 
for  opposing  a  tariff  in  another  land  or  another  time. 

Now,  if  one  desired  thoroughly  to  obscure  these  fundamental  facts,  and 
hopelessly  to  blind  the  student  to  them,  what  more  effectual  plan  could 
be  invented  than  the  one  described,  according  to  which  the  whole  wisdom 
of  the  college  confesses  its  inability  to  decide  between  the  claims  of  two 
bodies  of  doctrine  supposed  to  be  antagonistic,  and  weakly  offers  to  its 
half-trained  youth  a  personal  option  between  two  party  champions,  both 
selected  on  the  very  ground  of  their  narrowness  and  mental  disqualifica- 
tion for  seeing  the  true  character  of  the  question  in  debate.  One  narrow 
and  partisan  teacher  in  a  college  is  bad  enough,  two  create  a  situation 
twice  as  bad;  but,  when  to  their  respective  misapprehensions  and  false 
teachings  the  authoritative  sanction  of  the  government  of  the  college  is 
given,  the  evil  is  beyond  estimation.  One  of  the  chief  things  for  which 
institutions  of  liberal  education  exist,  is  precisely  to  rebuke  and  to 
antagonize  all  such  Philistinian  Halbheiten  as  this. 


All  friends  of  good  learning  will  desire  to  aid  the  American  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  in  its  effort  to  secure  the  funds  needed  to  erect  a  build- 
ing at  Athens  for  the  "American  School  of  Classical  Studies."  Address 
Professor  John  Williams  White  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  School  has 
recently  been  opened  to  women.  The  same  friends,  if  as  broad-minded 
as  they  should  be,  will  also  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  "  Modern  Language 
Society  of  America  "  is  developing  a  remarkably  vigorous  life.  By  invi- 
tation of  Boston  University  its  second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Jacob 
Sleeper  Hall,  Dec.  27-30,  1885.  Nearly  every  strong  college  in  the  land 
was  represented. 
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BOSTON   UNIVEESITY   DIRECTORY. 


Office  of  the  President,  12  Somerset  Street. 
Office  of  the  IIegistkar,  12  Somerset  Street. 
Office  of  the  Treasurer,  12  Somerset  Street. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  .  . 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  . 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  .  .  . 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  .  . 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  ALL  SCIENCES 


12  Somerset  Street. 
Franklin  Square. 
Amherst,  Mass. 
72  Mr.  Vernon  Street. 
10  AsiiBURTON  Place. 
East  Concord  Street. 
12  Somerset  Street. 


THE   ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 


Boston  University  was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1869.  The  three  gentlemen  named 
in  the  Charter  as  the  original  corporators  were  Isaac  Rich,  Esquire, 
the  Honorable  Lee  Claflin,  and  the  Honorable  Jacob  Sleeper;  all  of 
whom  had  held  responsible  positions  in  the  government  of  one  or 
more  of  the  older  New-England  colleges,  and  the  last  of  whom  had 
served  as  a  State-appointed  Overseer  of  Harvard  University  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years.  The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  who 
officially  approved  and  signed  the  act  of  incorporation  was  a  son  of 
the  second  of  the  original  corporators. 

The  Corporation.  —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the 
power  of  receiving,  holding,  and  administering  funds,  establishing 
departments  of  instruction,  appointing  officers  of  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment, providing  suitable  buildings  and  appliances,  conferring 
degrees,  and,  in  general,  the  power  of  directing  the  administration, 
vests  in  the  Corporation,  whose  legal  title  is  "  The  Trustees  of  Boston 
University."  The  body  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University 
ex -officio,  and  five  classes  of  Trustees  elected  from  year  to  year  for  the 
term  of  five  years.  The  whole  number  must  not  be  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  thirty. 

In  the  year  1883  the  Corporation  was  granted  a  Charter  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  first  section  of  which  is  as 
follows:  "  The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Universiti/,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  and  hold 
lands  in  this  State,  by  devise,  or  under  the  provisions  of  any  will, 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  limitations  applicable  to. 
benevolent  and  scientific  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
this  State." 

The  University  Council.  —  Under  the  provisions  of  the  statr 
utes  of  organization,  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Registrar, 
and  the  Deans  of  the  several  departments,  constitute  the  University 
Council.  To  this  body  belongs,  among  other  duties,  that  of  secur- 
ing an  harmonious  adjustment  of  all  inter-departmental  questions  of 
administration. 
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The  University  Senate.  —  The  members  of  the  University 
Council,  together  with  all  the  regular  professors  in  the  different 
schools  and  colleges,  constitute  the  University  Senate.  All  promotions 
to  degrees  are  in  the  name  of  this  body  and  of  the  Corporation. 

The  University  Convocation.  —  This  body  consists  of  all 
persons  who  have  acquired  any  Degree  or  Diploma  of  Graduation  in 
the  University.  Every  promotion  to  a  degree,  or  to  the  status  of  a 
graduate,  is,  accordingly,  promotion  to  membership  in  the  Convocation 
with  defined  privileges  of  representation  in  the  government  of  the 
University,  and  with  corresponding  duties. 

The  Boards  of  Visitors.  —  Boards  of  Visitors  are  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees  for  the  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  several 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  for  the  making  of  reports  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Corporation 
on  a  College  or  School  is  in  each  case  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  said  School  or  College,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
calling  the  meetings,  and  of  presenting  the  reports  of  the  said  Board 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

The  Colleges.  —  The  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  a 
group  of  Colleges  with  distinct  Faculties  and  administrations.  The 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  College  of  IVIusic  were  opened  almost 
immediately  after  the  University  was  chartered ;  while  the  place  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  has  been  supplied  since  January,  1875,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  Professional  Schools.  —  All  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  colle- 
giate preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  are  called  Schools.  The  three  of 
these  which  are  organized  and  administered  in  the  interest  of  persons 
pi-eparing  for  the  learned  professions  are  called  The  Professional 
Schools.  . 

The  School  of  All  Sciences.  —  This  department  is  for  gradu- 
ate students  only.  Since  1875  its  regular  members  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  free  tuition  in  the  National  University  at  Athens,  and  in  the 
Royal  University  at  Rome. 

Fundamental  Principles. — The  eleventh  Annual  Report,  is- 
sued January,  1885,  presents  at  some  length  a  number  of  the  more 
important  of  the  ideas,  or  principles,  which  underlie  the  entire  plan, 
and  which  have  determined  the  actual  organic  form  of  the  institution. 


FOUNDERS   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 


ISAAC   RICH.       LEE   CLAFLIN.       JACOB   SLEEPER. 


THE   CORPORATION. 


Ex-Gov.   WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,   LL.D.     .      .      .     Tiiesident. 

Hon.   JACOB  SLEEPER Vice-President. 

BRADFORD   K.   PEIRCE,  S.T.D Secretary. 

RICHARD  W.   HUSTED,   Esq Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  F.   WARREN",   S.T.D.,  Member  ex-officio. 


Term  expires  1887. 

Mrs.  AUGUSTUS  HEMENWAY. 
Hon.   LIVERUS  HULL. 
GEO.  M.  STEELE,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
JOSEPH  B.   THOMAS,   Esq. 
JOHN   H.    TWOMBLY,  S.T.D. 


Term  expires  1888. 

Hon.  EDWARD   H.   DUNN. 
RICHARD  W.   HUSTED,   Esq. 
PLINY  NICKERSON,   Esq. 


Term  expires  1889. 

WILLIAM   R.  CLARK,    S.T.D. 
EDWIN  H.   JOHNSON,   Esq. 
JOHN  KENDRICK,   Esq. 
CHARLES   W.   PIERCE,  Esq. 


Term  expires  1890. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  CLAFLIN,  LL.D. 
Bp.  R.  S.  foster,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
WILLIAM  O.    GROVER,  Esq. 
WILLARD   T.    PERRIN,   S.T.B. 

Hon.    JACOB   SLEEPER. 

Hon.   ALDEN  SPEARE. 


Term  expires  1891. 

Hon.    JOSEPH   H.   CHADWICK. 
Mrs.    MARY   B.    CLAFLIN. 
Hon.    H.   O.   HOUGHTON,   A.M. 
BRADFORD   K.   PEIRCE,   S.T.D. 
DANIEL   STEELE,  S.T.D. 
CHARLES  STEERE,   A.M.,   LL.B. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 
JACOB   SLEEPER.  JOSEPH   H.    CHADWICK. 

WILLIAM   R.    CLARK.  WILLIAM   O.    GROVER. 

WILLIAM  F.    WARREN,   Ex-officio. 

FINANCE   COMIMITTEE. 

JACOB   SLEEPER.  JOSEPH   H.    CHADWICK. 

EDWARD   H.    DUNN.  ALDEN  SPEARE. 

WILLIAM   CLAFLIN,   Ex-officio. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

PLINY   NICKERSON.  JOSEPH   B.    THOMAS. 

LIVERUS   HULL. 

SCHOOL  OF  thp:ology. 

RANDOLPH   S.   FOSTER.  .JACOB  SLEEPFR. 

BRADFORD   K.    PEIRCE.  EDWIxV   H.    JOHNSON. 

WILLIAM  F.    WARREN,  Ex-officio. 

SCPIOOL   OF   LAW. 
HENRY  O.    HOUGHTON.  ALDEN   SPEARE. 

WILLIAM   O.    GROVER.  CHARLES   W.    PIERCE. 

EDMUND    H.    BENNETT,   Ex-ojficlo. 

SCHOOL   OF   MEDICINE. 

LIVERUS   HULL.  RICHARD   W.    HUSTED. 

Mks.    AUGUSTUS   HEMENWAY.     CHAIJLES   STEERE. 
I.   TISDALE   TALBOT,   Ex-officlo. 

SCHOOL   OF   ALL   SCIENCES. 

BRADFORD   K.   PEIRCE.  EDWIN   H.    JOHNSON. 

WILLIAM   R.    CLARK.  PLINY  NICKERSON. 

WILLIAM    F.   WARREN,   Ex-ojficio. 

COLLEGE   OF  LIBERAL   ARTS. 

JOHN   H.    TWOMBLY.  DANIEL   STEELE. 

WILLIAM   CLAFLIN.  MARY  B.    CLAFLIN. 

WILLIAM   E.    HUNTINGTOxN,   Ex-officio. 

COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC. 
EDWARD   H.   DUNN.  WILLARD   T.    PERRIN. 

JOHN   KENDRICK.  CHARLES   W.    PIERCE. 

EBEN  TOURJ^E,   Ex-officio. 

COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE. 
WILLIAM   CLAFLIN.  LIVERUS   HULL. 

RICHARD   W.    HUSTED.  JOSEPH  B.    THOMAS. 

LIBRARIES. 

HENRY   O.    HOUGHTON.  WILLIAM  E.    HUNTINGTON. 

JOSEPH   B.   THOMAS.  HENRY  C.   SHELDON. 

WILLIAM   F.    WARREN. 


OFFICIAL   VISITORS. 


THE   COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS. 
Rev.    JOHf^    H.    TWOMBLY,   S.T.D.,  Chairman. 


A.   BRONSON   ALCOTT,   Esq. 
Rev.    J.    D.    HEEMAN^. 
WM.    F.    BRADBURY,    A.M. 
CHARLES   C.    BRAGDOX,   A.M. 
Rev.    a.   F.   CHACE.    A.M. 
GEO.   S.    CHADBOURXE,   S.T.D. 
FLORENCE    M.   CUSIIING,   A.M. 
E.    II.    CUTLER,    A.M. 
llox.   JOHN   W.    DICKINSON". 
DAVID    H.    EL  A,    S  T.D. 
I'KKS.  ALICE  E.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D. 
WILLIAM   T.    HARRIS,   LL.D. 


Rev.    R.    F.    HOLWAY,    A.M. 
GEORGE   H.    MARTIN,   A.M. 
MOSES   MERRILL,    A.M. 
Pkof.    MARIA   MITCIJELL. 
CHARLES   F.    RICE,    A.M. 
ALFRED   S.    ROE,  A.M. 
ORANGE   W.    SCOTT,   A.M. 
EDGAR   M.   SMITH,    A.M. 
MIC  AH   J.    TALBOT,    S.T.D. 
JOHN   TETLOVV,   A.M. 
JOS.    B.    THOMAS,    Jr.,   A.M. 


THE   COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC. 

Hox.   EDWARD   H.    DUNN,  Chairman. 
Mrs.    OLE   BULL.  G.    J.   STOECKEL,    Mus.D. 

Hon.   henry   K.    OLIVER.  S.    P.    TUCKERMAN,  Mus.D. 

CHARLES   C.    PERKINS,   Esq.         J.   BAXTER  UPHAM,   M.D. 

THE    SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY. 

Bishop   RANDOLPH   S.   FOSTER,   S.T.D.,   LL.D.,  Chairman. 
Pres.   JOHN  W.  BEACH,   S.T.D.     Rev.    D.    SHERMAN,   S.T.D. 
Rev.   D.    DORCHESTER,   S.T.D.      Chancellor  C.  N.  SIMS,  S.T.D. 
Rev.    J.    W.    LINDSAY,   S.T.D.        Rev.    L.   R.   THAYER,   S.T.D. 

Also  the  follow ina  appointed  by  the  patronizing  Annual  Conferences. 


Rev.   I. 

W. 

ADAMS.                           Rev. 

C.   W.    MILLEN. 

Rev.    H. 

W. 

BOLTON,   S.T.D.         Rev. 

C.   S.    NUTTER. 

Rev.   C. 

D. 

HILLS.                              Rev. 

T.    STACEY. 

Rev.    E. 

L. 

HYDE.                              Rev. 

W.    M.   STERLING. 

Rev.   E.   M.   TAYLOR, 

and  others. 

THE   SCHOOL   OF   LAW. 

Hon.    henry  O.    HOUGHTON,  Chairman. 
Hon.   CHARLES   ALLEN.  Hon.    HENRY   D.    HYDE. 

Hon.    JAMES   M.    BARKER.  Hon.    ALBERT   MASON. 

Hon.    CHARLES   S.    BRADLEY.       Hon.  ROBERT  M.  MORSE,  Jr. 
Hon.   FRANCIS  H.   DEWEY.  Hon.   A.   A.   RANNEY. 


THE   SCHOOL   OF  MEDICINE. 

Hon.    ALDEN  SPEARE,  Chairman. 
W.    B     CHAMBERLAIN,    M.D.  MARTHA  J.  FLANDERS,  M.D. 

H.    L.    CHASE,    M.D.  JOSEPH   P.   PAINE,    M.D. 

HENRY  B.    CLARKE,    M  D.  SARAH   E.    SHERMAN,   M.D. 


THE   UNIVERSITY    COUNCIL. 


WILLIAM  F.   WAREEN,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 

President  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

EDMUND  H.    BENNETT,   LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 

L   TISDALE  TALBOT,   M.D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  E.   HUNTINGTON,  PhD., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,   Mus.D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Music. 

JAMES  C.   GREENOUGH,   A.M., 

President  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 


THE    SENATE    AND    OTHER    OFFICERS    OF 
INSTRUCTION   AND    GOVERNMENT. 


GENERAL   ALPHABETICAL   LIST. 

TIMOTHEE    ADAMOWSKI,  Franklin  Square, 

College  of  3Iusic Violin. 

BROOKS   ADAMS,   LL.B.,   Boston, 

School  of  Law  ....  Lecturer  on  Chartered  Rights. 
HENRY   C.    AH  L BORN,   M.D.,  94  Charles  Street, 

School  of  Medicine  ....  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
HOMER  ALBERS,    LL.B.,  165  Boylstou  Street, 

School  of  Law Instructor. 

HENRY  C.    ANGELL,    M.D.,  16  Beacon  Street, 

School  of  Medicine Ophthalmology. 

WILLIAM  F.    APTHORP,  2  Otis  Place, 

College  of  Music  .  .  .  Musical  Composition  and  Criticism. 
JAMES   B.    BELL,    M.D.,  52  Boylston  Street, 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

HOWARD   P.    BELLOWS,   M.D.,  118  Boylston  Street, 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Otology. 

OTTO   BENDIX,  Franklin  Square, 

College  of  Music Pianoforte. 

EDMUND   H.    BENNETT,   LL.D.,  130  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

School  of  Law Dean. 

SAMUEL   C.  BENNETT,   A.B.,  LL.B.,  130  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

School  of  Law  ....  Assistant  Dean  and  Instructor. 
JOSIAH   H.    BENTON,   JuN.,  265  Newbury  Street, 

School  of  Law Law  of  Railroads. 

MELVILLE  M.    BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,   Cambridge, 

School  of  Law  .  .  .  Torts,  Bills  and  Notes,  Insurance. 
HELEN   M.    BLACKWELL,  Newton, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  .  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
BORDEN  P.    BOWNE,    LL.D.,  380  Longwood  Avenue,  Long  wood. 

College  of  Liberai  Arts Philosophy. 

SAMUEL   LOGAN  BRENGLE,   A.B.,  36  Bromfield  Street, 

School  of  Theology Proctor. 

BENJAMIN  G.   BROWN,   A.M.,  College  Hill, 

School  of  All  Sciences Examiner, 
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AUGUSTUS  H.   BUCK,   A.M.,  Wellesley, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Greek. 

MARCUS   D.    BUELL,    A.M.,  S.T.B.,  72  Mount  Vernon  Street, 

School  of  Theology   .     New-Testament  Gjieek  and  Exegesis. 

EUGENE   L.    BUFFIXGTON,   LL.B.,   209  Washington  Street, 

School  of  Law RfiroRTER  of  Decisions. 

EDWIN"  E.    CALDER,   A.B.,  Providence, 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Chemistry. 

LEANDRO   CAMPANARI,  Franklin  Square, 

College  of  Music Violin. 

GEORGE   W.    CHAD  WICK,  Maiden, 

College  of  Music  ....  Composition  and  Orchestration. 
ALEXANDRINE   ELIZABETH   CHISHOLM,  Newtonville, 

College  of  lAberal  Arts Proctor. 

ADALINE   B.   CHURCH,   M.D.,  Winchester, 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Gynecology. 

HERBERT   C.    CLAPP,    M.D.,  11  Columbus  Square, 

School  of  Medicine Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

J.    WILKINSON    CLAPP,    M.D.,  3  Beacon  Street, 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Pharmaceutics. 

JOHN  M.   CLARKE,   A.M.,  Amherst, 

College  of  A gnculture  .    Lecturer  on  Geology  and  Zoology. 

JUDSON  B.    COIT,   Ph.D.,  Newton  Centre, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Mathematics. 

URIEL   H.    CROCKER,    LL.B.,  Boston, 

School  of  Law Massachusetts  Conveyancing. 

CHARLES   R.    CROSS,   S.B.,  Norfolk  House, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Physics. 

SAMUEL   S.    CURRY,   Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Freeman  Place, 

University Elocution  and  Oratory. 

BENJAMIN   R.    CURTIS,   LL.B.,  155  Newbury  Street, 

School  of  Law United-States  Courts. 

NARCISSE   CYR,  Hotel  Richmond, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Instructor  in  French. 

DANIEL   DORCHESTER,    JuN.,    A.M.,  Arlington  Heights, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  .  .  Rhetoric,  English  Literature. 
LIVERUS   HULL   DORCHESTER,  Natick, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Proctor. 

ALFRED   DE  SEVE,  Franklin  Square, 

College  of  Music Violin. 

HENRY  M.    DUNHAM,  407  Columbus  Avenue, 

College  of  Music Organ. 
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CARL   FAELTEX,    Franklin  Square, 

College  of  Music Pianoforte. 

GEORGE   H.    FALL,  A.M.,  Maiden, 

Colleue  of  Liberal  Arts  ....     Instructor  in  Roman  Law. 

NATPIANIEL   W.   EMERSON,    M.D.,  Dorchester, 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 

STEPHEN  A.   EMERY,  Newton  Centre, 

College  of  Music  ....  Counterpoint  and  Composition. 
ANNIE   E.    FISHER,    M.D.,  Hotel  Berwick, 

School  of  Medicine Diseases  of  Children. 

RANDOLPH  S.   FOSTER,   S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  59  Rutland  Street, 

School  of  Theology   .     .     Lecturer  on  Practical  Thi:ology. 

WULF  FRIES,  369  Dudley  Street, 

College  of  Music Violoncello. 

HOWARD   V.    FROST,   S.B.,  6  Derne  Street, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  ....  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  A.    GOESSMANN,   Ph.D.,  Amherst, 

College  of  Agriculture Chemistry. 

HENRY  H.    GOODELL,    A.M.,  Amherst, 

College  of  Agriculture  .  Literature  and  Modern  Languages. 
JAMES   C.    GREENOUGH,  A.M.,  Amherst, 

College  of  Agriculture President. 

WILLIAM   G.    HAMMOND,   LL.D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

School  of  Law History  of  Common  Law. 

WILLIAM   T.    HARRIS,    LL.D.,  Concord, 

School  of  All  Sciences Examiner  in  Pedagogics. 

CAROLINE   E.    HASTINGS,  M.D.,  145  West  Concord  Street, 

School  of  Medicine Anatomy. 

JOSEPH  W.    HAY  WARD,  M.D.,  Taunton, 

School  of  Medicine Lecturer  on  Fractures. 

WILLIAM   E.    HUNTINGTON,   Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Newton  Centre, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Dean. 

ALPHEUS   HYATT,   S.B.,   7  Avon  Street,  Cambridge, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Biology  and  Zoology. 

WILLIAM   L.    JACKSON,  M.D.,  84  Dudley  Street, 

School  of  Medicine Minor  Surgery. 

CHARLES   F.  JENNEY,   LL.B.,  Hyde  Park, 

School  of  Law Instructor. 

CHARLES  DAVID  JONES,  Melrose, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Proctor. 

ELIJAH   U.    JONES,   M.D.,  Taunton, 

School  of  Medicine  ....  Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science. 
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ALONZO  L.    KENN'EDY,   M.D.,  136  Boylstoii  Street, 

School  of  Medicine  .  Ass't  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

AUGUST   A.    KLEIN,   M.D.,  32  Warren  Street, 

School  of  Medicine Curator  of  Museum. 

JOHN  LATHROP,  LL.B.,  10  Gloucester  Street, 

School  of  Law Corporation. 

THOMAS   B.   LINDSAY,  Ph.D.,  West  Newton, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Latin  and  Sanskrit. 

LOUIS  MAAS,  Mus.D.,  Franklin  Square, 

College  of  Music Pianoforte. 

JAMES  E.    MAYNADIER,  LL.B.,  Boston, 

School  of  Law Patent  Law. 

SAMUEL   T.    MAYNARD,   S.B.,  Amherst, 

College  of  Agriculture     ....  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

ELI  AS   MERWIN,  LL.B.,  126  Commonwealth  Avenue, 

School  of  Law Equity  and  Equity  Pleading. 

MANLY  MILES,  M.D.,  Amherst, 

College  of  Agriculture Agriculture. 

HINCKLEY   G.    MITCHELL,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  45  Pinckney  Street, 

School  of  Theology Shemitic  Languages. 

WILLIAM   RIPLEY  NICHOLS,  S.B.,  2  Billings  Place, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Chemistry. 

WILLIAM   H.    NILES,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  10  Linden  Street,  Cambridge, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts Geology. 

JOHN   O'NEILL,  A.M.,  Franklin  Square, 

College  of  Music English  and  Italian  Singing. 

JOHN   ORDRONAUX,    LL.D.,  New  York, 

Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine  .  .  .  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
HORACE  PACKARD,   M.D.,  680  Treraont  Street, 

School  of  Medicine  .  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy. 
JAMES  C.   D.   PARKER,  A.M.,  Longwood, 

College  of  Music Pianoforte. 
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ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  THULE. 

LATE  ATTEMPTS  TO  LOCATE  THE  CRADLE  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RACE. 


II  existnit  plusieurs  Tula,  dont  le  plua  s^pfentrioiml  devait  etre  V  Ul- 
tima Thule  dcs  anciens.      L'Abbe  Beasseuk  de  Bouubourg. In 

the  oldest  Mexican  traditions,  frequent  reference  Is  made  to  a  distant  land 
called  Tula  .  .  .  whence  came  the  first  of  men.  TJiis,  says  the  Abbe,  is 
certainly  the  same  as  that  Ultima  Thule  which  the  old  European  geog- 
raphers placed  at  the  limit  of  the  world.     D.  G.  Brintox,  M.D. We 

have  already  pointed  out,  that  at  the  .summer  solstice,  v)hile  the  sun  is  pass- 
ing through  Cancer,  there  are  no  nights  in  Ultima  Thule;  also  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  winter  there  are  no  days.     Indeed,  it  is  believed  that 

each  condition  lasts  six  months  continuously.     Pliny. Meantime  at 

that  island,  Tula,  the  Great  Hare  Nana  became  the  ancestor  of  beings  and 

of  men.     Creation  Song  of  the  Delawares. From  the  Tznidal 

tradition  through  Ordonez  we  have  learned  that  Tulha,  or  Tulan,  was  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  Votan's  Empire.  H.  H.  Bancroft. Tula,  sou- 
venir lointain   des  lieux  ou   le  zodiaque  brnhmanique   eut  son  origine. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg. Thule  est  bien  I'Ogygie  de  Saturne  et 

de  Calypso.     E,  Beauvoir. Les  poetes  et  geographes,  a  force  d'en 

parUr  d^une  maniere  vague,  obscurcirent  les  traditions ;  Thule  demnt  vne 
contree  fabuleuse  etfut  assimilee  aux  lerres  scandinaves.     P.  Larousse. 

Alas,  we  were  ruined  in  Tulan,  we  were  separated,  and  our  brothers 

remain  behind  !  Truly  Tohil  is  the  name  of  the  god  who  wa»  called  Quet- 
zalcoatl  when  we  parted  yonder  in  Tulan.  Behold  lohence  we  set  out 
together,  behold  the  common  cradle  of  our  race  whence  we  have  come. 
Sacred  Chant  of  the  Quiches. 

The  question,  Where  was  the  mother-region  of  the  human 
race?  is  one  of  absolute!}'  universal  interest.  It  concerns  alike 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  It  compels  the  attention  of  ever}' 
scientist,  philosopher,  historian,  humanist.  It  is  bound  up  with 
the  oldest  and  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  entire  human  fam- 
ih'.  Its  solution  —  and  this  alone  —  will  solve  numberless  other 
related  problems  connected  with  the  ethnic  affinities,  the  age, 
the  migrations,  the  languages,  the  customs,  the  arts,  the  civiliza- 
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tions,  the  traditions,  the  m3'thologies,  the  laws,  and  the  reli- 
gions of  all  the  tribes  and  races  of  mankind. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  proposed  to  notice  some  of  the  latest 
and  least  known  of  recent  attempts  to  answer  the  great  problem, 
and  with  brevit}^  to  indicate  their  bearing  upon  another  solution, 
which  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  most  scientific  and 
scholarly  circles,  is  to-da3'  rapid  1}^  superseding  every  earlier 
hypothesis. 

Last  spring,  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  "Paradise 
Found,"  ^  there  was  published  in  Leii)sic  a  German  work,  enti- 
tled "  The  Solution  of  the  Paradise  Question."  ^  In  his  preface 
the  author  speaks  in  no  hesitant  style.  He  tells  his  readers  how 
the  discovery  flashed  upon  him  in  the  month  of  August,  1873. 
It  was  "  like  a  lightning  flash,  it  came  as  an  illumination,  it  was 
a  revelation."  During  more  than  ten  years  he  has  been  acquir- 
ing data,  and  elaborating  the  work  now  presented.  He  claims, 
that,  as  soon  as  once  the  main  idea  was  caught,  every  thing  else 
followed  so  inevitably  from  it,  that  every  danger  of  "  screwing 
up  the  possible  or  merel}'  probable"  to  the  point  of  certainty 
"  was  entirely  precluded."  So  he  adds,  "Even  in  the  face  of 
eighty  nugatoiy  attempts  at  a  solution,  it  is  no  illusion  or  ar- 
rogancy  to  name  this  treatise  '  The  Solution  of  the  Paradise 
Question,'  for  it  accomplishes  what  it  promises,  it  proves  what 
it  asserts,  it  gives  perfect  certaint3'  as  to  that  which  Gen.  ii. 
10-14  geographically  describes."  ^ 

1  Paradise  Foxind:  The  Cradle  of  the  Thiman  Rare  at  the  North  Pole.  A 
Studt/  of  the  Prehistoric  World.  By  "William  F,  Warren.  Boston:  Hoiigli- 
ton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.;  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  Reached  its  sixth  edi- 
tion in  eight  months. 

2  Die  Losiing  der  Paradiesfrage.  Von  Moritz  Engel.  Verlag  von  Otto 
Schulz.  The  hook  is  an  octavo  of  207  pages.  It  inclndes  also  a  folded 
map,  on  which  Eden  and  its  surronndings  are  depicted.  Part  I.,  including 
pp.  1-70,  is  devoted  to  the  state  of  the  question,  and  other  preliminaries. 
Part  II.  consists  of  five  chapters:  1.  Eden;  2  and  3.  The  Garden  in  Eden, 
and  its  Waters;  4.  The  Four  Paradise  Rivers;  5.  Summary.  The  author 
dates  his  preface  from  Dresden-Neustadt,  on  Adam  and  Eve's  day,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1884. 

'^  "  Selbst  gegeniiber  achtzig  vergeblichen  Losungsversuchen,  ist  es 
daher  keine  Verblendung  Oder  Vermessenheit,  diese  Schrift  'Die  Losung 
der  Paradie«frage'  zu  benennen,  denn  sie  leistet  was  sie  verspricht,  sie 
heweist  was  sie  behauptet,  sie  giebt  iiber  das  Original  zu  der  geograph- 
ischeu  Beschreibung  1  Mos.  2,  10-14  voile  Gcwissheit."     Vorvvort,  S.  ix. 
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Where,  then,  is  the  long- lost  but  now,  at  last,  re-discovered 
Garden  of  P^den? 

If  the  reader  will  open  his  best  map  of  Palestine,  and,  looking 
a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Damascus,  carefulh'  note  where  a 
line  from  33°  8'  north  latitude  would  intersect  a  line  from  37°  24' 
east  from  Gi-eenwich,  he  may  place  his  finger  upon  the  very 
spot.  The  P^den  in  which  it  is  situated  is  not  prepossessing. 
Our  author  makes  no  attempt  to  make  it  out  a  "  land  of  pleasant- 
ness." On  the  contrary,  the  whole  region  is  described  as  one 
of  the  most  desolate  and  lifeless  and  Tartarean  deserts  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. -^  For  miles  on  miles  in  every 
direction  there  is  hot  a  green  thing,  nothing  but  ancient  lava- 
fields,  and  fields  covered  with  black  volcanic  stones,  often  so 
thick  that  a  horse  cannot  make  his  wa}'  over  them.^  In  other 
places,  vast  lumps  of  basalt,  "large  as  a  camel,"  encumber 
the  ground.^  This  vast  tract  is  called  the  Harra,  "  a  glowing 
region,  or  a  burned  region."  This,  Mr.  Engel  assures  us,  was 
the  land  of  Eden  ;  nor  was  it  ever  any  more  fruitful  or  attractive 
than  it  is  to-da^'.  One  charm  of  the  garden  consisted  in  the 
contrast  which  it  presented  to  the  surrounding  desolation. 

The  "  Garden  in  Eden  "  was  simply  the  oasis  which  gradu- 
all}'  formed  at  the  lowest  point  in  this  vast  volcanic  basin,  and 
which  is  to-daj'  called,  b}-  the  Bedouin  tribes,  "  Ruhbe,"  a  word 
which,  we  are  told,  means  a  "  wide,  rich  seed-ground."  The 
four  Paradise  rivers  are  four  torrents,  which,  during  the  rain3' 

1  "  Die  ganze  Vulkanregion,  wovon  die  Harra  den  gros.sereii  Tlieil  aiis- 
niacht,  lieisst  dort  *  die  Gegend  des  schwarzen  Steins.'  Das  Wort  Harra 
selbst  bedeutet  'gliihendheiss,'  oder  '  verbranut.'  Die  Harra  isr,  also  eine 
Glutgegend,  oder  eine  verbrannte  Gegend.  .  .  .  Sie  ist  eine  Gegend  die 
durcb  ihren  Steinpanzer  zur  ewigen  Unfrnchtbarkeit  bestimmt  und  nie- 
inals  von  Menscben  bewobnt  gewesen  ist.  .  .  .  Die  Harra  ist  nienials 
cultivirt  gewesen  nnd  wird  es  der  sengenden  Hitze  wegen  niemals  werden, 
Keinerlei  Spuren  einer  friiheren  Wobuung  weist  sichauf.  .  .  .  Diese  Harra 
ist  Eden  "  (pp.  76-78). 

2  "  Es  ist  absolut  unmoglicb  in  der  Mitte  der  Harra  zu  reiten,  das  Pferd 
ist  nirgends  ini  Stande  sicber  anfzntreten.  Gegen  Siiilen  ist  die  Harra 
undurcbdringlicb." 

3  "Die  wellige  Ebene  ist  rait  vnlkaniscben  Steinen  diclit  bedeckt,  zwis- 
cben  denen  sicli  einzelne  Eruptionskegel  erbeben.  .  .  .  Es  giebt  Felder 
von  ungebenren  Basaltblocken  viele  Klaftern  dick  und  oft  so  gross  wie 
liegende  Kaniele,  aber  auch  Felder  von  kleinern  Steinen,  im  Gewichte 
von  6-8  Pfund  "  (pp.  75,  76). 
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season,  run  down  from  the  adjacent  slopes,  and  empty  them- 
selves upon  this  oasis,  but  which  dry  up  "toward  the  end  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June."  This  interpretation  of  the  river 
which  '^  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence 
was  parted,  and  became  four  heads,"  is  the  very  apple  of  our 
author's  eye.  The  "  river  "  is  the  entire  mass  of  water,  which, 
from  rain  or  springs,  finds  its  way  during  the  wet  season  down 
the  various  slopes  of  the  surrounding  basin  into  the  oasis.  Here 
it  is  all  absorbed  or  evaporated ;  but  this  is  onh'  a  modern  and 
Occidental  way  of  looking  at  it.  If  we  are  good  Orientalists 
we  shall  be  able  to  turn  our  inner  e3'e  around,  and,  looking  up 
at  the  surrounding  water-sheds  and  at  the  two  pairs  of  chief  tor- 
rents, we  shall  say,  "And  from  hence  this  all-surrounding  and 
concentrated  waterflow  was  parted,  and  became  four  heads." 
Pages  on  pages  ai-e  ex[)ended  upon  this  felicitous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Paradise  rivers,  and  upon  the  demonstration  of  the 
falsity  of  every  other  explanation.^ 

And  does,  then,  our  author  actually  believe  that  this  deep 
swale  in  the  heart  of  the  North  Syrian  desert,  this  depression 
which  is  sometimes  "  for  weeks  together  under  water,"  and 
which  in  the  hot  season  is  so  "singeing  hot"  that  all  verdure 
dies,  and  the  very  stones  ai'ound  it  ex[)lode  with  a  loud  report,^  — 
does  Mr.  Eng^jl  actually  believe  that  this  was  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race? 

Oh,  no  !  at  least  he  does  not  saj'  so.  It  is  simply  the  earliest 
seat  of  the  earliest  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  that.  It  is  rather  the  spot  where  some  great  religious  poet 
belonging  to  the  Hebrew  people,  and  writing  ages  after  Abraham, 
—  if  there  ever  was  an  Abraham,  —  located  the  first  seat  of  the 

1  Thus  he  speaks  of  its  strictly  textual  character  :  "  Dieser  Textsinn  ist 
gewonnen  (lurch  eine  gimetische  Behandlung  der  Sache.  Keinerlei  Text- 
anderuiij?  giebt  es  hier,  keinerlei  Wortsinnverdrehung,  keinerlei  "Wider- 
spruch  zwiscli  3U  Textworteu  und  ihrer  Wiedergabe,  wohl  aber  sind  nun 
die  durch  Uebersetzer  und  Ausleger  ausgerenkten  Glieder  des  Textes  so 
wiedereingerenkt,  dass  sie  wieder  richtig  functioniren  konnen  "  (p.  57). 
But  from  p.  (10  to  07  one  can  see  that  this  wonderful  reverence  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  text  does  not  at  all  stand  in  his  way  when  he  desires  to  make 
up  a  Quellenschrift,  omitting  here  and  transposing  there  to  suit  his  own 
fancy. 

2  "  Im  Sommer  wird  die  Gluth  so  stark  dass  die  schwarzen  Steine  mit 
lautem  Knalle  zersprengen  "  (p.  77). 
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first  fatlier  of  the  Hebrew  stock.  The  description  preserved  to 
us  in  the  second  cha[)ter  of  Genesis  is  only  a  fragment  of  "  a  di- 
dactic poem,"  ^yritten,  it  ma}'  be,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  possi- 
bly in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  bj-  some  ''great  religions  genius" 
whose  name  nobody  knows. -^  To  all  appearance,  it  has,  in  our  au- 
thor's mind,  as  little  weight  toward  settling  the  question  as  to  the 
primitive  seat  of  the  human  race,  as  the  "  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner"  might  have  in  settling  the  question  of  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  Pacific  Ocean. '^ 

To  all  but  the  unbeliever-at-any-price,  this  "  Solution  of  the 
Paradise  Question  "  will  be  verj*  disappointing.  Its  interpreta- 
tion of  Hebrew  is  arbiti-ariness  itself.^  It  nowhere  alludes  to 
the  fact  that  traditions  or  myths  of  the  Happy  Garden  are 
found  in  the  religions  of  all  the  other  ancient  peoples.  It  no- 
where makes  tributary  to  its  argument  the  facts  and  theories 

1  "  Die  f:;eograplnsclien  und  hydrographisclien  Angaben,  welclie  die  Para- 
diesfrage  hervorgerufen  liaben,  sind  ein  wesentliclier  Be-^tandtlieil  dieser 
Quellenschvift.  Ilir  Verfasser,  der  Salonionisclien  Zeit  an^iehurig,  vielleiclit 
Salouio  selbst,  ist  der  erste  Jahwist,  Das  kunsrvoll  liinHinverwohene 
Lelirgedicht,  oder  Theologumenou,  die  Siindenfailgescliiclite,  ist  einem 
andern  Verfasser,  dem  ziueiten  Jahwist  zuzuweisen,  der  nacli  Geist  und 
Beliandlungsweise  der  Prophet  Jesaia  sein  kann  "  (p.  (54). 

"  Aber  das  ist  es  niclit  aUein  und  niclit  hauplsjichlich,  was  den  Garten 
in  Eden  beriibmt  gemaclit  hat.  Aucb  das  nicbt,  dass  er  als  zeitweiliger 
Ursitz  des  Stammvaters  der  hebiaischen  Volkerfamilie  in  der  Ueberlie- 
ferung  feststand.  Erst  seitd(!m  einst  ein  grosser  religioser  Genius  den 
Schauplatz  seiner  tiefsinnegen  LehrdiL-btung  dorthin  verlegt  hat,  ist  er 
hierdurch  hoch  liber  Alles  verkliirt  worden  und  bat  fur  die  Folgezeit  in 
der  Vorstelhmgswelt  aller  BibelvcWker  eine  VVeilie  und  eine  Bedeutung 
empfangen,  der  kein  auderes  Land  und  kein  anderer  Orfc  auf  Erdeu  gleich- 
komiut"  (p.  82). 

2  «<  We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  Sea." 

3  "  We  must  leave  the  reader  to  consult  Dr.  Engel's  book,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover how  Eden  becomes  Harra,  and  by  what  kind  of  torture  Assur  is 
ident.itied  with  the  Hauran,  not  to  speak  of  the  wild  theory  of  the  four 
rivers  in  Harra  which  '  formed  the  river,'  or,  as  Dr.  Engel  translates,  '  the 
waters,'  which  'went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden.'  Dr  Engel  is  so 
little  acquainted  with  Hebrew  grammar  and  idioms  as  to  translate  Gen. 
ii.  10  :  'And  it  [the  Nahar  River,  which  is  rendered  by  '  waters '  quite  ad- 
missibly] will  separate  itself//'om  within,  and  it  belonyed  to  four  well-rivers.^  " 
The  Athenceum,  London,  June  27,  1885,  p.  818. 

Not  more  respectful  is  the  verdict  of  his  own  countryman.  Professor 
Otto  Z(3ckler,  as  appears  from  his  review  of  the  work  in  Lutbardt's  Zcit- 
schri/tfiir  christlidie  Wissenscha/t  for  1886,  pp.  7,  8. 
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and  speculations  of  ethnologists  and  zoologists  as  to  the  begin- 
nings of  human  life.^  It  nowhere  even  attempts  to  connect 
West-Shemitic  thought  and  tradition  with  that  of  the  East- 
Shemitic  Assyrians  and  Bab3ionians.  He  denies  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  writer  of  the  "  didactic  poem"  had  ever  heard  of 
the  pAiphratcs  of  Mesopotamia.  He  not  only  rationalizes 
awa}'  supernatural  features  b}'  reducing  the  Edenic  Cherubim 
to  Hauranic  volcanoes,  but  also  does  all  manner  of  arbitrary 
violence  to  those  portions  of  the  sacred  text  which  relate  to 
natural  things.  Cain  is,  in  his  view,  the  same  as  Adam.  The 
stor}'  of  the  clothing  of  the  first  pair  with  skins,  grew  out  of  the 
habit  of  a  North  Syrian  tribe  of  gazelle  hunters,  who,  to  this 
day,  wear  skins.  The  two  wives  of  Lamach,  Adah  and  Zillah, 
were  two  rocky  ridges  of  hills,  whose  modern  names  are  Adscha 
and  Selma.  Enoch,  wdio  walked  with  God,  was  a  figment  of 
the  imagination,  — an  abstraction  representing  one-quarter  part 
of  the  Egypt  inn  Sothis  period.  His  '' translation  "  to  heaven 
was  simply  the  supersession  of  the  P^gy[)tian  time-reckoning 
by  a  new  system.^  The  "open  flowers"  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Solomon's  temple  were  sj'mbolical  of 
the  open  craters  of  volcanoes.     So  the  palm-trees  in  the  same 

1  Onoe  he  makes  a  hasty  allusion  to  what  we  may  call  "  The  Warfare  of 
Science,"  in  its  own  camp,  using  Karl  Vogt  to  dispose  of  Hreckel's 
Limuria  :  "  Karl  Vogt  versportet  Hjcckel,  unci  Andere,  dass  sie  aus  Mada- 
gaskar  den  Rest  eines  weiten  Continents  machen,  der,  wahrscheinlich  zur 
Strafe  fUr  die  Erzeugung  des  Menschen,  grossteutheils  vom  Meere  ersaiift 
wurde,  wiihrend  doch  die  his  jetzt  konstatirt.en  Thatsachen  geniigen,  um 
den  unwiderlegichen  Beweis  zu  liefern  dass  alle  jene  Hypothesen  iiber  die 
Existenz  eines  Continents,  der  in  den  neueren  Erdepochen  Madagaskar 
mit  demubrigen  Festlande  verbunden  und  sogardeni  Menschengeschlechte 
als  Wiege  gedient  haben  soil,  eben  nur  Trauraereien  ohne  irgendwelche 
thatsiichliche  Begriindung  sind,  und  dass  das  herrliche  Lemuria  mit 
seinen  Wiildern  und  den  darin  umherkletternden  Ahnen  des  Menschen 
nienials  eine  andere  Existenz  gehabt  haben  kann  als  die  es  uoch  heute  anf 
deni  Boden  des  Meeres  hat,  Madagaskar  aber  blieb  an  der  Schwelle  der 
Miocenperiode  stehen  und  vermochte  dieselbe  nicht  zu  uberschreiten,  es 
hat  seit  der  Eocenzeit  eine  unabhangige  geographische  Region  "  (pp.  5,  G). 

2  "Der  Zusatz  der  Sethitentafel  zu  Hanok  'er  wandelte  mitElohim  und 
war  nicht  melir'  lasst  sich  recht  wohl  audi  so  ausdeuten  :  Der  fabelhafte 
Vogel  Phonix,  der  die  friihere  Zeitrechnung  reprilsentirt  und  dann  als 
erschieuen  gedacht  wurde,  weun  dieselbe  Gestirnung  nach  Verlauf  von 
bestimraten  Jahresreihen  wieder  eintraf,  waudelt  nach  Einfiihrung  der 
neuen  Zeitrechnung  rait  Gott  und  war  nicht  mehr  "  (!)  p.  106. 
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ornamentation  were  symbols  of  volcanic  clouds  of  smoke  ris- 
ing from  said  craters.  The  names  of  Cain's  sons  (Gen.  iv. 
18)  are  names  of  mountains  and  particular  localities.  Naamah, 
the  sister  of  Tubal-Cain,  is  the  oasis  Oneise,  both  names  signi- 
f3'ing  "the  lovely."  The  "mark"  set  upon  Cain,  by  which 
every  one  should  know  him,  was  "his  singular  clothing,  his 
gazelle-skin  clothing."  The  confusion  of  human  language  at 
the  tower  of  Babel  consisted  simply  of  the  rise  of  dialectic  dif- 
ferences among  the  Cainites  in  consequence  of  some  invasion 
of  their  primitive  home  in  Northern  S3Tia.  Abraham's  bosom 
is  the  oasis  Ruhbe,  while  Dives's  place  of  torment  was  the  water- 
less volcanic  northern  edge  of  it,  et  cetera^  et  cetera.  To  a 
believer  in  the  canons  of  sane  historic  investigation  and  criti- 
cism, the  only  value  which  this  strange  production  possesses,  is 
found,  first,  in  the  illustration  which  it  gives  of  the  imperish- 
able interest  of  the  Eden  problem,  even  to  those  who  deny  the 
historical  character  of  the  Bible  ;  and,  second,  in  the  new  proof 
it  affords,  that  all  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  in  this  isolated 
and  micro-topographical  method  are  predestined  to  perpetual 
failure. 

The  time  for  studies  of  such  narrowness  as  this  is  past. 
The  problem  of  the  original  home  of  the  human  race  is  not 
barely  a  question  of  Hebrew  exegesis, — it  is  a  race-problem. 
Every  ancient  people  had  an  ancestral  line  running  straight 
back  to  the  primeval  home  of  undistributed  humanit}^  Each  of 
these  peoples  had  sacredly  preserved  traditions  of  the  events 
of  that  far-off  morning-time  of  the  world,  —  traditions  so  fall 
of  resemblances  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
common  origin.  In  attempting  to  locate  the  primitive  home 
of  the  race,  therefore,  the  comparative  method  of  investigation 
is  the  only  one  from  which  solid  results  can  be  expected. 
And,  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  mysterious  land-marks 
enumerated  in  Gen.  ii.  10-14,  all  scholarship  and  all  exeget- 
ical  ingenuity-  have  confessedly  been  baffled,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  kej'  to  a  correct  understandhig  of  them  is  to  be  sought 
outside  of  the  record,  and  that  it  can  nowhere  so  appropriately 
and  hopefully  be  sought  as  in  the  consentient  traditions  of  the 
early  peoples  of  the  world.  But,  as  demonstrated  beyond 
contradiction  in  the  pages  of  "  Paradise  Found,"  these  oldest 
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ethnic  traditions  eveiywhere  point  the  searcher  for  the  cradle 
of  hiimanit}',  not  to  Blesopotamia,  nor  "  Limuria,"  nor  Ar- 
menia, nor  Pamir,  nor  Syria,  but  to  a  primeval  "  mountain  of 
the  -world  "  in  the  highest  North,  —  a  land  of  light,  the  start- 
ing-point of  all  sublunar}'  life,  "  the  navel  of  the  earth,"  the 
Atlantis  of  the  P^gyptian  priests,  the  Atlas-station  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Nysa  of  the  Dionysia,  the  Tulan  or  Tollan  of 
the  Toltecs,  the  Tula  of  the  Lenapi,  the  Thule  of  the  Romans, 
the  Avalon  of  the  Kelts.  In  some  instances,  the  evidences  of 
this  fact  are  curiously  if  not  comicall}'  embarrassing  to  the 
advocates  of  new  hypotheses  respecting  the  cradle  of  humanity, 
or  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Paradisaic  tradition. 

For  striking  illustrations  of  this  last  statement,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  recently  published  theories  of  E.  Beau- 
vois,  and  Ab])e  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  ;  the  former  relating  to 
the  Paradise  ideas  of  the  Kelts,  and  the  latter  to  those  of  the 
prehistoric  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

In  his  learned  papers  entitled  UElysee  Transatlantique,  and 
L'Eden  Occidentals'^  the  first  of  these  writers  has  brought 
together  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  mass  of  material  illus- 
trative of  the  beliefs  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Keltic 
famih',  touching  the  Earthl}"  Paradise.  AVitliout  dogmatically 
asserting  it,  be  suggests  that  the  Grseco-Koman  ideas  .of  an 
Elysium  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed 
in  or  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of  Ogygia  the  Eden-like  isle 
of  Kalypso,  of  the  land  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  and  so  on, 
were  all  borrowed  from  this  widespread  people,  who,  in  the 
march  of  nations  into  Europe,  preceded  the  ancestors  of  both 
those  classic  peoples,  and  at  the  dawn  of  historic  times  were 
found  echelonne  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  from  Celtiberia 
to  the  British  Isles. ^  But  whence  did  the  Kelts  themselves 
derive  them?  To  this  question  also,  M.  Beauvois  gives  no  dog- 
matic answer  ;  but  he  everywhere  suggests  that  the  historic  basis 
of  all  these  traditions  is  to  be  sought  in  an  early  acquaintance 

1  Pubhshed  in  the  Beviie  de  Vhistoire  des  Religions.  Paris,  1883.  pp.  273- 
318,  073-727. 

•^  In  a  note  to  p.  274,  M.  Beauvois  seems  very  plainly  and  strongly  to 
intimate,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole  classic  pautheou  originated  on  this 
west  coast  of  Europe,  among  the  Keltic  tribes. 
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of  prehistoric  Keltic  navigators  with  America.  This  Western 
AVorld  of  ours  was  their  sacred  isle  of  Avalon,  their  Tir  na 
n-Og  (Land  of  perpetual  Youth),  Tir  na  m-Beo  (Land  of  the 
Living  Ones),  Mag  Mell  (Field  of  Delights),  Flaith  Innis  (Isle 
of  Heroes),  Tir  Tairngire  (Land  of  Promise).  And  from  all 
accounts  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  these  Paradisaic  regions 
he  feels  compelled  to  conclude  that  those  prehistoric  voyagers 
not  onl}'  reached  America,  but  also  explored  it  far  down  into 
the  inter-tropical  regions,  seeing  with  their  own  ej'es  the  gor- 
geous flowers  and  spontaneous  fruits  which  gave  such  marvellous 
color  and  exuberance  to  their  descriptions  of  the  country,  as 
these  lived  on  in  later  legends.^ 

The  first  embarrassment  experienced  by  our  author  in  ex- 
pounding this  general  theor}'  is  met  at  the  very  threshold,  where 
the  attempt  is  made  to  identify'  Hesiod's  and  Plutarch's  "  Sacred 
Isle  of  Saturn  "  with  Mag  Mell.  Somehow  the  due  West  loca- 
tion of  America  will  not  fit  the  classic  description  at  all.  This 
uncompromisingly  fixes  the  Saturnian  isle  in  the  North,  high  in 
the  Cronian  Sea.^  Moreover,  according  to  all  accounts,  it  was 
not  a  land  of  ordinary  days  and  nights,  such  as  we  have  here  in 
America ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  region  of  almost  continuous 
light,  — a  land  which,  as  he  himself  sa3's,  corresponds  to  Phny's 
and  Mela's  Ultima  Thule^  where  at  the  time  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice there  were  for  six  months  no  nights  at  all.^  What  can  be 
done  ?  There  seems  to  M.  Beau  vols  to  be  no  relief  from  difficulty 
in  interpreting  these  and  other  references  to  Saturn  and  his  isle, 
until  one  goes  more  than  a  thousand  miles  due  North  from  Ire- 

1  Pases  720-727. 

2  "  Son  lie,  qui  dans  cette  cate^rorie  de  l^gendes  est  anssi  celle  des  Bien- 
lieureux,  devair.  etre  dans  la  luer  de  Saturne,  le  Mare  Croniwn,  partie  sep- 
tentrionale  de  I'Oce'an  Atlautique.  C'est  ce  qui  ressort  clairement  d'un 
passajj;e  de  Plutarque  dans  son  dialof^ue  sur  la  Figure  qui  se  volt  dans  la 
Lune"  (p.  278). 

3  "  Un  trait  qu'elle  a  de  coraumn  avec  Vultima  Thule;  en  voici  un  autre 
caractcristique ;  le  soleil  n'y  disparait  sous  I'horizon  qu'uue  lieure  ou  moins 
pendant  trente  jours  "  (p.  278).  For  Pliny's  words,  see  motto  to  this 
paper.  Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  lengthening  day  as  the  sun  goes  north, 
he  writes  as  follows:  "  Ubi  aestate  lucidai  noctes  hand  dubie  x^roinittunt 
id,  quod  cogit  ratio  credi,  solstiti  diebus  acceilente  sole  propius  verticem 
muiidi,  angusto  lucis  arabitu,  subjecta  terrte  continuos  dies  habere  seuis 
uaensibus,  noctisque  e  diverso  ad  brumam  renioto.  Quod  fieri  in  insula 
Ihule  Pytheas  Massiliensis  scribet"  {Hist.  Nut.  ii.  187). 
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land,  where,  far  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the  frozen  ocean  to 
the  northeast  of  Iceland,  one  finds  in  the  small  volcanic  isle  of 
Jan-Mayen,  the  ver}^  one  which  in  the  belief  of  Sylla  (in  Plu- 
tarch) belonged  to  Saturn.^  The  agitations  and  labored  breath- 
ings of  the  god  on  awakening  from  his  "dreams,"  are  a 
mythological  expression  of  the  rumblings  of  the  earth  beneath 
the  crater  of  Hecla  or  under  the  intermittent  volcano  of  the 
Jan-Mayen  isle.^ 

This  outcome,  so  contrary  to  the  demands  of  his  theor}',  evi- 
dently troubles  M.  Beauvois.  He  admits  that  he  cannot  ima- 
gine how  the  Kelts  should  have  been  led  to  locate  their  Paradise, 
their  Fortunate  Islands,  their  Elysium,  in  islands  so  frozen  and 
sterile  and  hyperborean.^  But,  like  a  good  advocate,  he  draws 
from  the  admitted  facts  such  comfort  as  he  can,  saying,  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  more  southerly 
peoples  to  do  so  strange  a  thing,  the  fact  that,  according  to 
Pindar  and  Theopompos,  the  Greeks  also  placed  their  Elysium 
in  the  extreme  North,  must  be  taken  as  conclusive  proof  that 
the  Greeks  accepted  of  Keltic  ideas  on  this  subject  at  a  very 
early  period.^  A  far  more  reasonable  inference  would  have 
been,  that  the  ancestors  of  each  people  once  lived  in  a  Pre- 
Glacial  Arctic  Eden  of  more  than  tropical  luxuriance,  and  that 

1  "  II  (Sylla)  croyait  qne  c'etait  au-dela  de  la  mer  Cronienne,  par  conse- 
quent dans  r  lie  Jean  Mayen  "  (p.  279;  compare  also  p.  281  and  278). 

2  "Nouscroyons  comprendre  que  I'antre  avec  son  rocher  rutilant  est 
siniplement  le  cratere  de  I'Hekla.  Ce  volcan  reste  en  repos  pendant  long- 
temps  et  semble  sommeiller,  mais  tout  a  coup  il  se  reveille  et  ses  eruptions 
entrecoupe'es  rappellent  les  penibles  efforts  de  respiration  et  les  convulsions 
titaniques  de  Saturne.  Et  meme,  si  Ton  admet  avec  Sylla  que  I'antre  est 
situe  au-dela  de  la  mer  Cronienne,  il  faudra  le  chercher  jusque  dans  I'ile 
Jeau-Mayen,  dout  le  volcan  est  aussi  intermittent "  (p.  281). 

3  "  On  le  devinerait  rien  qu'en  constatant  que,  pour  rapprocher  de  leur 
pays  le  paradis  des  hc'ros,  ils  I'ont  place  dans  des  iles  froides  et  steriles, 
n'ayant  aucun  titre  a  I'epithete  de  fortun^es  "(  p.  282). 

4  "  Jamais  pareille  idee  ne  serait  venue  aux  meridionaux  qui,  en  effet, 
cLerchaient  leur  Elysee  dans  une  zone  plus  teniperee  et  plus  favorisee  de 
la  nature.  Pour  que  Pindare  identifiat  I'asile  des  Bienheureux,  I'ancien 
pays  des  Gorgones,  avec  les  contrees  hyperbore'ennes  ;  pour  que  Theo- 
ponipe  regardat  les  Hyperboreens  comme  les  heureux  des  mortels,  il  fallait 
que  les  conceptions  celtiques  se  fussent  de  bonne  heure  impose'es  aux 
Grecs"  (p.  282).  The  reader  will  notice  the  incidental  concession  of  the 
correctness  of  the  representation  of  Greek  ideas  given  in  Paradise  Found, 
pp.  182-187. 
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each  people,  like  all  other  ancient  nations,  had  preserved  in 
their  traditions  indistinct  but  unmistakable  reminiscences  of 
that  earlier  and  happier  abode. 

]n  no  part  of  his  exposition  is  M.  Beauvois  anj'  more  success- 
ful in  establishing  his  view.  Granting  all  that  he  claims  as  to  the 
long  vo3'ages  of  Keltic  navigators  in  the  middle  ages  ;  granting 
their  discover}'  and  colonization  of  America,  before  Columbus 
was  born  ;  ^  granting  that  his  citations  from  Irish,  Gaelic,  K3'm- 
ric,  and  other  Keltic  sources,  are  all  correct  representations  of 
Keltic  ideas,  —  after  every  concession,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
proof  given,  or  attempted  to  be  given,  that  these  tribes  either 
originall}'  came  from  America,  or  that  they  had  even  visited 
America  before  they  formed  their  first  ideas  of  an  Earthly  Para- 
dise. On  the  other  hand,  a  believer  in  the  polar  origin  of  man- 
kind can  ask  no  better  reading  than  these  elaborate  papers 
present.  Everywhere  shimmering  through  the  fanciful  but 
transparent  adornments  of  the  traditions,  he  sees  the  unmistak- 
able landmarks  of  that  primitive  polar  Paradise.  In  page  after 
page  he  meets  the  ever-recurring  ideas  that  this  enchanting 
land  is  at  "  the  extremitj^  of  the  earth  ;  "  that  it  is  "  the  navel 
of  the  sea  ;  "  that  there  "  one  day  is  a  year  "  or  an  age  ;  that  it 
is  the  land  in  which  is  the  "  world-tree,"  around  which  the  sun- 
bird  circles  ;  that  it  is  the  region  where  stands  the  ^^  colossal  Silver 
Pillar^"  whose  "  head  is  lost  in  the  clouds,"  and  which  is  noth- 
ing less  than  that  great  axis  of  the  world  which  Plato  calls  the 
*' Spindle  of  Necessity,"  "brighter  than  the  rainbow,"  and 
which  Scymnos  of  Chios,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  said 
"  was  called  the  '  Boreal  Column,'  "  and  "  was  located  at  the 
extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Kelts.'"  ^  Evidently  all  these 
indices  point,  not  to  our  American  Atlantic  coast,  but  to  Plato's 
Arctic  kingdom  of  Atlas,  in  the  centre  of  Atlas's  Sea,^  where 

1  "  La  deconverte  du  Nonveau-Monde  par  les  Mandais  et  les  premieres  traces 
dn  Christianisme  en  Ameriqne  avant  Van  1,000.  Par  E.  Beauvois.  Nancy, 
1875.  Also  Les  colonies  Enropeennes  da  Markland  et  de  V Escociland  {Domina- 
tion Canadienne)  au  xiv^  siede,  et  les  vestif/es  qui  en  subsisterentjnsqu  avx  xvi^ 
et  xvii^  siecles.  Par  E.  Beauvois.  Nancy,  1877.  Both  may  be  found  in  the 
Compte-rendii  da  Congres  international  des  Am€ricanistes. 

2  Ferief/esis,  verses  188  ff.  in  Geographi  GrcBci  Minores.  Ed.  Miiller.  Paris, 
1855.    Vol.  i.  p.  202. 

8  See  Paradise  Found,  pp.  145,  182-187,  191-278,  350-358. 
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stood  the  polar  Pillar,  which  upheld  the  world.  Roads  with 
such  finger-posts,  all  lead  to  Thule. 

Not  less  striking  and  significant  are. the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered b}^  the  learned  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  the  true  location  of  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race  from  the  traditions  and  literature  of  the  Mexican 
and  Central  American  aborigines. 

First,  a  word  respecting  the  man.  Even  before  his  life-work 
was  finished,  and  before  the  publication  of  what  he  considered 
his  crowning  literar}"^  monument,  it  was  said  of  him,  by  as  good 
an  authority  in  his  own  field  as  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.D., 
"  The  Abbe  is  the  most  learned  living  writer  concerning  the 
ancient  things  of  America."  ^  The  praise  was  none  too  high. 
In  Europe  his  works  were  welcomed  and  reviewed  b}'  such  schol- 
ars as  Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  others  of  the  very  first  rank. 
His  private  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  hieroglyph-copies, 
maps,  relics,  etc.,  relating  to  Indian  my tholog}',  tradition,  and 


1  From  an  article  on  the  Abhe,  by  Dr.  Brinton,  published  in  Ltppincotfs 
Magazive,  vol.  i.,  Phil.  1«()8.  Charles  Edward  Brasseur  was  born  in  1814, 
in  the  Flemish  villajie  of  Bourbourg,  near  Dunkirk.  When  a  boy  of  ten 
a  stray  copy  of  the  Journal  des  .b'avants  ieM  in  his  way.  In  it  there  was  a 
brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in  Central  America,  with 
speculations  as  to  their  origin.  This  was  to  his  boyish  soul  what  the  lays 
of  Homer  were  to  the  youthful  Schliemann.  He  cherished  the  wild  dream 
that  it  was  for  him  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  those  wonderful  works  of  an 
unknown  past.  Just  at  this  time  all  Europe  was  in  joyous  excitement 
over  Champollion's  success  in  deciphering  the  long  baffling  hieroglyphs  of 
I^KJPt,  and  this  roused  his  ambition  the  more.  His  powers  and  scholar- 
ship attracted  the  attention  of  his  teachers;  he  was  called  into  the  service 
of  the  Church,  and  thoroughly  educated.  In  1845,  after  induction  into 
holy  orders,  he  was  sent  to  Quebec,  and  was  allowed  to  advance  himself 
in  English  and  other  studies  in  Boston.  Here,  the  perusal  of  Prescott's 
new  work  on  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  fired  his  zeal  afresh.  The  next  year 
he  returned  to  Europe,  went  to  Pome,  and  then  gave  himself  to  diligent 
studies  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1848.  Then,  as  almoner  of 
the  French  legation,  he  again  visited  the  United  States,  and  commenced 
those  explorations  and  studies  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  their 
antiqiiities  which  became  his  life-work.  As  administrator  of  the  Indians 
at  Rabinal,  he  resided  for  several  years  in  Guatemala,  learning  meantime, 
in  a  thorough  manner,  the  Nahualt  and  other  aboriginal  languages.  In 
the  former  he  was  taught  by  a  University  professor,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  a  brother  of  Montezuma.  For  fuller  details  of  his  active  life,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chatty  autobiographic  prefaces  prefixed  to  his  different 
works. 
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langungo,  was  one  of  the  richest  ever  brought  together.  He 
wrote  man}'  vohimes  upon  these  themes,  drawing  from  aborigi- 
nal soui'ces.  At  the  time  of  his  recent  death,  lie  was  probably 
regarded  the  world  over  as  the  most  eminent  and  able  of  that 
class  of  archfeologists  and  antiquarians  known  in  Europe  as 
"Americanists." 

His  last  great  work  was  his  "  Four  Letters  upon  Mexico."  ^ 
In  this  he  claims  to  have  unlocked  the  profound  S3'mbolism  of 
the  ancient  hieroglyphics  of  Mexico,  and  to  have  found  the 
Cradle  of  the  Human  Race.  On  the  basis  of  indigenous  texts, 
he  sets  forth  the  theory-  that  this  cradle  was  in  Central  America, 
and  that  from  this  centre,  in  the  world's  morning,  the  first  pio- 
neer settlers  of  Egypt  and  Asia  and  Eui-ope  went  forth.  To 
him,  therefore,  the  New  World  was  older  than  the  Old. 

In  fuller  form  his  doctrine  is,  that  originall}'  the  American  con- 
tinent was  almost  twice  as  large  as  at  present.  It  filled  all  the 
space  now  covered  by  the  vast  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  reached 
far  out  toward  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  Europe.  It  was  the 
Atlantis  of  Plato.  All  parts  were  Eden-like,  but  the  pre-emi- 
nentl}'  Paradisaic  centre  was  the  primitive  capital-city,  Tollan 
or  Tulan,  situated  —  as  the  Abbe  believed  —  to  the  south-east 
of  Mexico,^  in  the  region  now  covered  bj'  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
not  far  from  the  inner  shore  of  the  Antilles.^  In  one  of  the 
great  geologic  catastrophes  of  the  early  world,  all  this  immense 
tract  was  volcanicallj'  upheaved  ;  then,  in  the  sudden  collapse, 
sunken  and  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Echoes  of  the  stupendous  disaster  live  on  in  Plato,  and  in  the 

-  Qxatre  Lettres  SKV  le  M<xique:  Exposition  ahaoUie  du  Sysieme  hi^ror/bj- 
phiqiie  mexicaia;  la  Fin  de  VAr/e  de  Pierre.  Epoqne  Glaciaire  temporaire. 
Commencement  de  VAf/e  de  Bronze.  Orir/ines  de  la  Civilisation  et  des  Religions 
de  I' Antiqnite'.  d'apres  le  Teo-Amoxtli  et  autre  documents  mcxicains.  Con- 
stituting the  fourth  volume  of  his  Collection  de  Documents  dans  les  Langues 
Indigenes.     Paris,  1808. 

2  Ausud-est  du  Mexique,  p   110. 

3  The  old  Spanish  writers  give  ns  many  spellings  :  Tula  Tulan,  Tullan, 
Tulha,  Tulla,  Tollan,  etc.  H.  H.  Bancroft  (in  ISFative  Races,  vol.  v.  p.  182) 
refers  to  the  variety.  Dr.  Brinton  (in  his  Library  of  Aboriginal  American 
Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  11)  says  the  word  is  properly  Tonatlan.  But  he  most 
unscientifically  denies  all  historic  basis  to  the  Aztec  myths,  resolving  them 
into  "  pure  creations  of  the  fancy." 
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dilnvian  traditions  of  all  ancient  peoples  ;  while,  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Mexicans,  the  true  history'  has  been  preserved  with 
"  all  the  episodes,  even  to  their  smallest  details."  Such  is  the 
theory-,  and  fascinating  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  through 
hundreds  of  pages  he  devoted  himself  to  its  elaboration  and 
illustration. 

To  a  believer  in  a  primeval  Arctic  Eden  the  result  is  full  of 
interest.  In  a  field  where  the  traditions  of  prehistoric  times  are 
so  confused,  as  the}^  confessedly  are  in  the  case  of  the  Aztecs, 
one  must  not  expect  too  much.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  has  warned 
us  against  that.-^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  a  south-eastern  Caribbean  Paradise,  who,  in 
his  descriptions,  repeatedly  brings  out  points  which  evidently 
and  of  necessity'  belong  to  a  north-polar  one,  the  force  of  the 
evidence  is  signally  enhanced. 

In  "  Paradise  Found,"  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Quadrifurcate 
River,"  striking  facts  are  adduced,  showing  that  man}'  peoples, 
in  their  traditions,  mark  the  S[)ot  of  their  earliest  home,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  spot  where  the  divine  river  descending 
from  heaven,  divides,  parting  into  four  earthly'  rivers  for  the 
watering  of  the  whole  earth.  It  is  at  least  an  interesting  fact, 
that,  in  the  traditions  of  the  prehistoric  Americans,  the  mother- 
region  of  the  human  race  was  also  precisely  at  "  the  place  tvhere 
the  waters  in  falling  divide.'*  The  strangeness  of  the  expres- 
sion leads  our  learned  guide  to  devote  a  foot-note  to  it ;  but  he 
declares  himself  uncertain  as  to  whether  it  "  can"  be  under- 

1  "The  migration  of  llie  Aztecs  is  described  much  more  fully  tlian  that 
of  the  tribes  tiiat  preceded  thetu;  but  in  the  details  of  this  jonrney,  so  far 
as  dates,  names,  and  events  are  concerned,  the  traditions  are  inextricably 
confused.  .  .  .  We  have  no  means  of  determinin<^  in  a  manner  at  all  satis- 
factory, whether  Aztlan  and  ChicomoztDC  were  in  Central  America,  <»r  in 
the  ref^ion  of  Zacatecas  and  Jalisco;  nor  indeed  of  provinjjj  that  they  were 
not  in  Alaska,  New  Mexico,  or  on  the  Mississippi  .  .  .  Tiie  record,  as  a 
whole,  is  exactly  what  might  be  expected  were  the  traditions  of  half  a 
dozen  kindred  bands  respecting  their  wanderings  about  the  central  platean, 
and  efforts  to  establish  themselves  in  permanent  homes,  uuited  in  one  con- 
secutive narrative;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  such  was  substantially  the 
jirocess  by  which  the  Spanish  version  of  the  Aztec  migration  was  formed. 
.  .  .  It  is  utterly  useless  to  attempt  its  clearing  up"  [The  Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  States,  vol.  v.  p.  ;52'2).  The  same  suggestion  is  made  by  Brasseur 
de  Bourbourg  in  note  1  to  p.  232  of  his  Popol  Vuh.  See  also  his  preface, 
p.  Ixv. 
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stood  to  indicate  an}'  particular  region  of  actual  geography. 
So  the  beautiful  significance  of  the  passage  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  Sacred  Hydrography'  of  the  oldest  Asiatic  and  Europe- 
an tradition,  is  entirely  lost  to  the  advocate  of  this  Caribbean 
Paradise.^ 

Again,  our  Abbe  associates  "the  primitive  Mexico"  with 
''Atlas's  Pillar,"  with  the  "Navel  of  the  Earth,"  with  the 
"Head-spring  of  all  the  world's  Waters,"  and  with  the  "Tree 
of  the  World."  -^  But  the  primitive  connection  of  all  these 
with  the  North  Pole  has  been  irrefutably  demonstrated  in  the 
pages  of  "  Paradise  Found."  ^ 

Many  other  incidental  evidences  of  the  naturalness  and  neces- 
sity of  a  north-polar  interpretation  of  the  Abbe's  traditions 
could  be  given  ;  but,  for  lack  of  space,  three  only  will  be  adduced. 

And,  first,  the  author  admits  that  all  the  most  competent  and 
serious  writers,  in  accord  with  all  the  traditions^  unanimously 
locate  the  traditionar}'  Paradise,  not  to  the  "  South-east,"  in 
the  direction  of  the  Antilles,  but  in  a  region  far  to  the  North 
of  Mexico.*     To  M.  Brasseur  this  is,   of  course,  a  somewhat 

1  "Paxil  en  Cayal-a,  nom  de  lieu  ou  fut  decouvert  le  mais.  Ordonez 
traduit  ces  mots  par  Lfeu  ou  les  eaiix  se  divisent  en  tombant.  Dans  la  langue 
qniche'e,  ces  mots  signifieut  entre  la  division,  entre  la  fetidite  des  eaux. 
Si  cela  pent  indiquer  uue  region,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  a  laquelle  ceci  s' applique 
aussi  bien  que  la  region  arrosee  par  les  afHuents  de  I'Uzumacinta  et  du 
Tabasco,  entre  la  mer  et  les  montagues;  ces  deux  fleuves  se  paitagent  en 
une  multitude  de  branches  et  embouchments"  {Popol  Vuh,  p.  194  n.  Com- 
pare also  the  preface,  p.  cliii).  On  the  sacred  water-system  of  ancient 
Asiatic  tradition,  see  next  note  but  one. 

2  Quatre  Lettrcs,  pp.  187-201,  354,  359,  360,  et  passim. 

3  A  veteran  Avestan  scholar  of  Germany,  generally  held  to  be  the  high- 
est living  authority  in  all  questions  of  Iranian  antiquities,  has  lately 
written  to  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Found"  the  following  unconditional 
indorsement  of  itii  novel  interpretations  of  Old-Persian  and  Indian  ideas: 
"  Soweit  der  Kreis  meiner  Studien  in  Betracht  kommt,  kann  ich  meine 
vollkommene  Uebereinstinimung  versichern.  .  .  .  ]hre  Darlegung  iiber  die 
Anordnung  der  indischen  Dvipas  und  e'ranischen  Kareshvares  hat  meine 
eigenen  unklaren  Vorstellungen  iiber  diesen  Punkt  wesentlich  beri<.-htigt. 
Audi  von  der  Richtigkeit  Ihrer  Ansicht  iiber  das  altindische  und  alt- 
eranische  Wassersystem  bin  ich  vollkomnien  iiberzengt.  AUes  Wasser  der 
Erde  konimt  vom  Himmel  und  fliesst  von  Norden  her." 

4  "  Les  e'crivainsles  plusseiieux,d'accord  aved'ensemble  des  traditions, 
placent  unanimement  Huehae-Tlupallun  dans  les  regions  qui  s'etendent 
an  Nord  du  Mexique,  a  une  distance  considerable,  et  que  Torquemada  se 
hasarde  a  evaluer  a  six  cents  milles  environ"  {Quatre  Lettres,  p.  109).    In 
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embarrassing  fact.  If  the  Toltec  and  Chichi mec  Paradise  is 
under  the  surface  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  how  could  the  descend- 
ants of  these  peoples  ever  have  come  to  place  it  far  in  the 
North?  The  only  relief  that  occurs  to  the  author  is  to  suggest, 
that  possiblv,  after  tlie  great  cataclysm  which  sunk  the  happy 
region,  the  old  antediluvian  names  "  might  have  been  "  given  to 
certain  localities  in  the  countries  of  the  North. ^ 

A  second  fact  of  striking  significance  in  this  conection  is, 
that  the  oldest  Mexican  traditions  seem  to  have  preserved  the 
remembrance  of  that  six-months'  absence  of  the  sun  which 
would  have  characterized  the  first  abode  of  man,  if  located  at 
the  Pole.  In  his  earlier  works,  the  Abb6  has  repeatedl}'  referred 
to  the  strange  story  in  the  creation  myths  about  the  long 
absence  of  the  sun,  and  about  the  sacrifices  which  had  to  be 
offered,  before  he  would  return  and  displaj^  himself  to  the 
vision  of  the  earlj'  inhabitants  of  the  eartli.^  And  so  im- 
pressed with  it  was  he  when  translating  the  "  Popol  Vuh," 
that,  in  one  of  his  learned  footnotes,  he  speaks  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  mysterious  tradition,  and  sa3's  that  it  seems 
to  refer  to  "  a  long  darkness,  perhaps  to  a  night  several  months 
in  duration."  ^  Where  could  this  primeval  experience  have 
been  had,  save  in  a  2^^^(^('>'  cradle  of  the  race?  Moreover,  if 
man's  first  vision  of  the  sunrise  was  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pole,  the  true  tradition  of  tliat  experience,  like  that  of  the 
Nortlnnen,'*  would  have  associated  the  grand  event,  not  with 
the  East,  as  we   of  lower  latitudes   do,  but  with   the    South. 

the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Popol  Vnh,  he  places  it  in  the  very 
highest  latitudes:  "  Sitn'e  aux  latitudes  les  plus  septentrionales  da  conti- 
nent" (p.  Ixiv.).  Moreover,  he  makes  this  particular  name  of  the  Mexican 
Paradise  etyraologically  signify  "  Land  of  the  Aurora"  {Qnatre  Lettrea,  p. 
Ill);  and,  "in  the  most  northern  latitudes  of  the  continent,"  this  could 
only  mean  the  circumpolar  home  of  the  Arirora  bovecdis. 

1  *'  Bien  qu'a  la  suite  du  cataclysrae,  les  noms  aient  pu  etre  donntiS  aux 
contrees  voisines  du  Nord  "  (p.  110). 

2  See  his  Ilistoire  des  Nations  civiUs^ea  du  Mexique  et  de  V Am^rique  cen- 
trale  durnnt  les  siec  es  anUriew  a  Christophe  Colomb.  Paris,  1857.  Vol.  i. 
p.  182.    Also  his  Popol  Vuh,  Paris,  18G1,  pp.  240-245. 

3  "Les  details  qui  se  trouvent  mele's  a  la  tradition  du  lever  du  soleil 
serablent  appartenir  a  une  e'poche  recule'e,  oU  le  soleil  apparut  aux  le'gis- 
lateurs  apres  une  longue  obscurite,  peut-etre  une  niiit  de  plusieurs  mois." 
PopolVuh,  p.  240. 

4  Paradise  Found,  p.  197. 
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Singnlarl}'  enough,  in  Aztec  tradition  this  is  found  to  have 
been  the  case.^ 

Most  discouraging  of  all  to  a  would-be  believer  in  the  Abba's 
theory  is  a  third  fact,  which  he  does  not  conceal,  though  it 
causes  liim  evident  embarrassment.  It  seems  that  in  his  Mexi- 
can Bible  —  Teo-Amoxtli  —  the  Abb6  finds  the  record  of  a 
most  unaccountable  event  following  immediately  upon  the  heels 
of  the  catastrophe  by  which  the  cradle  of  the  race  was  swal- 
lowed up.  Despite  the  fact  that  his  location  of  the  primeval 
country'  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  not  far  from  the  equator,  he 
assures  us,  that,  right  over  the  boiling  lava-streams  and  volcanic 
craters  and  seething  water-floods  which  effected  its  destruction, 
there  suddenh'  spread  itself,  as  if  to  quench  the  mighty  subter- 
ranean fires,  ''  a  vast  and  brilliant  mantle  "  of  Ice.^ 

'''' D'ou  vfinait  cette  glace?"  exclaims  the  astonished  and 
perplexed  antiquarian.     "  Whence  came  this  Ice?  " 

Sure  enough.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  question  forces  it- 
self upon  him.  Bravel}',  though  briefl}',  he  wrestles  with  the 
difficult}'.  He  wonders  whether  so  grand  a  convulsion  at  the 
equator  might  not  detach  some  of  the  ice  in  the  high  North,  and 
float  it  down  over  the  steaming  wreck  of  his  Caribbean  Para- 
dise. He  glances  hastily  to  the  far-off  ice-zone  of  the  South. 
Frankly  he  confesses  his  helplessness.  He  can  "affirm  noth- 
ing." He  re-asserts  the  fact  that  the  great  Ice-sheet  is  an 
unquestionable  and  essential  feature  of  the  story,  but  leaves  it 
with  the  ejaculation,  "/if  is  for  the  geologists  to  find  out  the 
rest''  (!)  3 

1  "  He  (Geraelli  Carreri)  tlien  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Mexicans  believed 
the  sun  or  U'^ht  first  appeared  in  the  South"  (Professor  Cyrus  Thomas  in 
"  Notes  on  Maya  and  Mexican  Manuscripts,"  in  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  Hvrenn  of  Ethnolof^j.     Wasliiri<,^ton,  D.C.,  1884,  p.  43). 

2  "  Voila  ce  qui  est  venu  se  fixer  inoraentaneraent  sur  les  eanx  houillon- 
nantes  avec  la  lave  et  les  vapeurs  de  toute  sorte,  c'est  la  glace,  (lit  formelle- 
ment  le  Teo-Amoxtli,  cette  glace,  dont  le  A'aste  et  brilliant  nianteau  ar- 
riva  a  point  pour  achever  d'eteindre  le  feu  des  volcans  et  apaiser  I'ardente 
chaleur  causee  par  taut  d'epouvantahles  eruptions  "  (p.  278). 

3  Je  n'affinne  encore  rien  a  cet  egard.  La  seule  chose  qui  me  paraisse 
certaine,  c'est  le  fait  materiel  de  cette  debacle  de  glace,  dont  les  premieres 
raontagnes  couA-rient  la  mer  des  Caraibes,  aussitot  qu'elle  eut  commence 
a  se  former,  et  c'est  au-dessus  des  eaux  qui  venaient  de  prendre  la  place  du 
Paradis  de  Xochitl  ou  de  Tanioanchan,  dont  les  terres  s'etaient  engou- 
ffrees  les  premieres,  que  ces  glaces  stationncrent  particulierement,  C'est  aux 
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How  instantaneously  and  perfectly  is  this  whole  m3'stery 
solved,  the  moment  one  is  put  in  possession  of  the  fact  that  the 
Cradle  of  the  Human  Race  was  at  the  North  Pole,  in  a  country 
which  was  submerged  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  and  covered 
by  the  "  vast  and  brilliant  ice-sheet,"  brought  on  b}'  the  there- 
with connected  Glacial  Age.^  The  traditions  of  the  frozen  seas, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  long-absent  sun,  and  the  traditions 
that  the  first  sunrise  was  in  the  South,  and  the  traditions  that 
the  original  home  of  the  race  was  in  the  far  North,  are  at  once 
harmonized,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  order 
of  nature  from  which  they  arose.  The}'  are  furthermore  con- 
firmed b}'  the  oldest  traditions  of  all  the  most  ancient  peoples  of 
the  Old  World,  —  which  Old  World  traditions  in  turn  support 
and  verify  these  of  the  New  World. 

These  facts  of  the  Central- American  traditions,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  not  the  discovery  of  a  special  pleader  for  a 
polar  Paradise  ;  on  the  contrar}',  the}'  are  the  independent  and 
unwelcome  findings  of  a  special  pleader  for  a  Paradise  hard  by 
the  blazing  equator.  A  better  guarant}'  of  their  reality  as 
facts,  is  hardly  conceivable.  Their  real  significance  is  so  appar- 
ent, that,  in  a  passage  in  one  of  his  earlier  works,  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  himself  once  came  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  discern- 
ing and  accepting  the  true  explanation.^ 

The  doctrine  that  the  mother-reofion  of  the  human  race  was 


geologues  a  trouver  le  reste.  J'ajouterai  seuleraent  que  la  plupart  des 
(lo'Miraents  Mexicains  interpretes  dans  leur  sens  reel  ou  symbolique,  vien- 
nent  a  I'appui  pour  confiriner  cette  donnee  interessaute,  avec  des  details 
fort  curieiix.  .  .  .  Telle  est  I'etonnante  histoire  que  cachent,  sous  leur 
voiles,  les  mythes  de  Tlahuiz-Calpau-Tecutli  et  d'ltzpapalotl,  dont  le 
noin  signifie  lirteralernent  '  la  Vie  de  la  surface  recouv^erte  de  Glace*" 
(pp.  27i),  280-288).     Compare  the  Popol  Vah,  Part  iii.  chap.  v. 

1  Paradise  Found,  pp.  75,  82,  84,  95,  100,  105-113,  IGl,  280,  29G,  298,  304 
421,  445. 

2  "  Si  Ton  se  donne  niaintenant  la  peine  de  comparer  les  traditions  que 
nous  venons  de  rapporter,  d'apres  I'ouvrage  de  Humboldt,  avec  celles  qui 
precedent,  on  ne  pourra  s'empecher  d'y  reconnaitre  une  grande  analogie  ; 
peut-etre  trouverait-on  le  moyen  d'expliquer  ainsi  ces  grandes  migrations 
de  peuples  qui  du  Nord  descendirent  sur  le  reste  de  I'Amerique,  en  assif/n- 
ant  pour  berceau  a  ces  pevples  les  vastes  '-egions  scpientrionales  habitees  par  les 
Hijperboreens  ou  par  les  nations  cirameriennes  qui,  dans  les  temps  anciens, 
etaient  bien  plus  habitables  que  de  nos  jours"  {Popol  Vuh.  Avant-propos 
p.  cvii.)    Compare  pp.  Ixxxiv-cix. 
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at  the  Arctic  Pole  is  at  present  no  untried  and  still  precarious 
h3'pothesis.  It  has  been  tested,  and  it  has  more  than  success- 
full}'  met  the  just  requisitions  of  ever}'  order  and  class  of  schol- 
ars. It  has  found  confirmations  of  the  most  striking  character 
in  every  conceivable  field  of  evidence.  On  careful  examina- 
tion, supposed  diflBculties  have  turned  out  verifications.  Not 
one  of  its  multitudinous  converging  lines  of  proof  has  been  suc- 
cessfully assaulted.  It  has  shed  a  blaze  of  light  into  some  of 
the  obscurest  recesses  in  the  history-  of  human  thought.  It  has 
solved  some  of  the  most  hopeless  riddles  of  well-nigh  forgotten 
m3'thologies.  It  has  shown  itself  the  supreme  and  inevitable 
generalization  from  all  the  facts  of  modern  knowledge  respecting 
man  and  the  world.  It  has  harmonized  the  oldest  traditions  of 
religion  and  the  latest  achievements  of  science.  In  a  sense 
higher  than  he  could  understand,  it  has  verified  the  word  of 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  :  "  Tout  chemin  m^ne  d  Tulan." 


NEW   FOUNDATIONS. 


Within  the  current  3'ear  a  new  free  schohirship  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  a  fine  new  Hall 
provided  for  the  School  of  Theology.  Further  additions  to 
the  funds  and  appliances  of  the  University  are  much  needed. 
Thoroughly  to  equip  the  institution  upon  the  plan  and  scale 
proposed,  resources  several  times  greater  than  any  now  pos- 
sessed or  promised  will  be  absolutel}-  necessar}'.  No  depart- 
ment is  as  yet,  b}^  any  means,  adequatel}'  endowed.  The 
Trustees  cannot  doubt  that  public-spirited  men  and  women 
will  gladly  aid  in  creating  the  needed  facilities.  The  spirit 
of  co-operation  already  manifested  not  onl}'  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  but  also  by  friends  of  the  institution  throughout  New 
England,  and  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  New  England,  is 
an  assurance  that  the  highest  hopes  of  the  founders  of  the 
University-  are  in  time  to  be  surpassed,  and  far  surpassed,  by 
the  realit}'.  But  while  no  apprehensions  can  be  felt  about  the 
remoter  future,  and  while  individuals  are  now  giving  with  a 
generosity  worthy  of  all  praise,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
with  institutions,  as  with  men,  j^outh  is  a  period  of  opportuni- 
ties inestimably'  precious  ;  that  many  of  these,  if  not  improved 
at  the  time,  are  forever  lost.  The  opportunities  opening  before 
this  youthful  University  are  unparalleled  ;  but,  without  earl}' 
additions  to  its  pecuniary  resources,  some  exceedingly  import- 
ant ones  will  have  to  pass  unused. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  General  Statutes  of  the 
University  :  — 

"  New  Foundations.  — I.  Any  person  giving  or  bequeathing  to 
Boston  University  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  department,  or  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  institution,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Associate  Founder 
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of  Boston  Unireisiti/,  and  be  piiblislied  as  such  before  the  list  of  Trus- 
tees in  the  Year  Book  of  the  University. 

"  II.  Any  person  wlio  may  give  or  bequeath  to  the  University,  for 
any  purpose  acceptable  to  this  corporation,  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  shall  receive  the  title  of  Honorable  Patron  of  Boston 
Unwersity^  and  be  duly  published  as  such  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
University. 

•'III.  Any  person  or  persons  giving  or  bequeathing  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  sum  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Professorship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  name  to  such  Professoiship.  In  like  manner  a  gift  or 
bequest  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  an  Adjunct  Professorship  shall  entitle  the  giver  to  the 
same  privilege. 

"  IV.  Any  person  or  persons  who  will  give  or  bequeath  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  found  a  University 
Fellowship  or  Lectureship  in  any  department,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  naming  such  Fellowship  or  Lectureship,  and  of  nominating  its  first 
incumbent. 

"  V.  University  Scholarships  in  the  different  departments  shall 
be  of  three  different  classes,  —  first,  second,  third,  according  as  the 
endowment  is  three  thousand,  two  thousand,  or  one  thousand  dollars  ; 
and  any  person  or  persons  founding  a  Scholarship  of  any  class  or  in 
any  department  shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  same,  and  of 
nominating  its  first  incumbent." 


FORMS   OF   BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Boston   UniversitTj  the  sum  of 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  at  their  discretion  fur  the 
general  purposes  of  ihe  University. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the   Trustees  of  Boston   University  the  swn  of 

thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  them  and  called 

the  Scholarship  Fund.     The  interest  of  this  fund  shall  be 

applied  at  their  discretion  to  aid  deserving  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts  lor  other  specif  ed  department]. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the   Trustees  of  Boston   University  the  sum  of 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested  by  them  as  an  en- 
dowment for  the  support  of  [a  Professorship  of  ],  in  the 
University  \_a  Lectureship  in  the  School  of                                ,  a  Fellowship 
in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  etc.]. 


THE   CONVOCATION. 


WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  S.T.D.,  LL.B .. President,  ex  officio. 
REV.  JOHN  W.  HAMILTON,  S.T.B.  ...First  Vice-president. 

MELVIN  O.  ADAMS,  LL.B Second  Vice-president, 

JOHN  A.  ROCKWELL,  M.D Third  Vice-president. 

REV.  CHARLES  L.  GOODELL,  S.T.B.  .Four^A  Vice-president. 
REY.    JOHN    H.      EMERSON,     S.T.B., 

Amherst,  Mass Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


ADMISSIONS   AND  PROMOTIONS,  1885. 
The  University  confers  no  Honorary  Degrees  of  any  kind. 

On  Commencement  Day,  1885,  the  persons  below  named  were  admitted  to  the  degrees 
and  awarded  the  diplomas  indicated. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Archibald,  Frederick  W.,  A.B.  {Dalhousie 
Col.),  1877  ;  A.M.  [College  of  New  Jer- 
sey), 1879;  D.B.  [Mount  Alison  Col.), 
1883 Truro,  N.S. 

Curtis,  Charles  Newman,  A.B.  [Drury  Col.), 

1881 ;  D.B.  ( Yale  Col),  1884 Springfield,  Mo. 

Haven,  Theodore  Woodruff,  A.B.  [Syracuse 
Univ.),  1881;  S.T.B.  [Boston  Univ.) 
1884 Whiting,  Kan. 

Leland,  Willis  Daniels,  A.B.  [Harvard 
Col.),  1876;  [Andover  Theo.  Seminary), 
1879 Boston. 

Trever,  George  Henry,  A.B.  [Lawrence 
Univ.),  1881;  S.T.B.  [Boston  Univ.), 
1883 Brant,  Wis. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Townsend,   Georgia    Howe,   A.B.    [Boston 

Univ.),  1881 Boston. 
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BACHELOR  OF   SACRED   THEOLOGY. 

Bowen,  John   Wesley  Edward,  A.M.  {New 

Orleans  Univ. ) New  Orleans,  La. 

Denning,  John  Otis,  A.M.  (III.  Wes.Univ.)  .Bloomington,  III. 
Driver,  Jolm  Merritte,  A.M.  {Baker  Univ.) . Mount  Vernon,  III. 
Hollister,  Charles  Warren,  A.B.  {Allegheny 

Col.) Bridgeport,  O. 

Jeffries,   Winfield    Vance,    A.B.    {Wooster 

Univ. ) Nashville,  O. 

Jones,  Albert  C,  A.M.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.). Delaware,  O. 
Kenneily,    Joseph    Patterson,    A.B.    {Scio 

Col.) Scio,  O. 

Knight,   Fred   Harrison,   A.B.    {Dartmouth 

Col. ) Saco,  Me. 

Lawford,  William  Frederick,  A.B.  {Boston 

Univ. ) Boston. 

Tirrell,    Arthur    Wells,    A.B.     {Dartmouth 

Col. ) Roclcport. 

Younkin,  Cyrus  Lorenzo  D.,  A.B.  {Univ.  of 

Iowa), Riverside,  lo, 

BACHELOR   OF   LAWS. 

Albers,    Homer,    A.B.    {Central    Wesley  an 

Col. ) Warsaw,  III. 

Allen,  Crawford  Carter Cambridge. 

Babson,  Robert  Tillinghast,  A.B.  {Harvard 

Col. ) Gloucester. 

Badger,  Walter  Irving,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col. ).... Boston. 

Bates,  John  Lewis,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.).... East  Boston. 

Bean,    George      Fremont,     A.M.      {Brown 

Univ. ) Warner,  N.H. 

Boyce,  Jesse  Wadleigh Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 

Buckley,  Daniel  Francis North  Easton. 

Carter,  John  Euf us St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Chase,  Nathan  Herbert Boston. 

Cheney,  John  Moses St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Clough,  John  Dean Montpelier,  Vt. 

Corbett,  Joseph  Jobn Charlestown. 

Corning,  Harry  Gr^nville Littleton,  N.H. 

Coughlan,  William  Jo>eph Abington. 

Crowell,  Byron  Ellsworth Lawrence. 

Curran,  Franci.s  Patrick Boston. 

Da  Terra,  Joseph  Ignacio New  Bedford. 

Deane,  Arthur  Vincent Edgartown. 

Dodge,  Rufus  Brown,  jun Charlton. 
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Drew,  Morrill  Newman Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

Foster,  Ralph  William,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.). Boston. 

Galllgan,  Matthew Hyde  Park. 

Hall,    Frederick    Stanley,    A.B.     (Harvard 

Col. ) Taunton. 

Hincks,  David  Armstrong Hyde  Park. 

Hines,  Richard  Edward Salem. 

Irwin,  Richard  William Northampton. 

Kneil,  Arthur  Shimmin Westfield. 

Magee,  Frank  Peter Boston. 

Mahoney,  Jeremiah  Joseph Lawrence. 

Man  son,    George    Francis,    S.B.    (Bowdoin 

Col.) Bath,  Me.  ' 

Mason,  John  Whiting,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) . Brookline. 
May  berry,  George  Lowell,   A.B.    {Harvard 

Col.) Weston. 

McMahon,  Edward  Joseph Worcester. 

Moore,  Eugene  Hobart Boston. 

Murphy,  James  Henry Fall  River. 

O'Connell,  John  Joseph,  A.B.  {Boston  Col.). North  Easton. 

Odlin,  Arthur  Fuller Lancaster,  N.H. 

Perrins,  John,  jun Boston. 

Rowley,  Cornelius  James Lynn. 

iSprague,  Francis  William,  2d Boston. 

Smith,  Seth  Pecker,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.).  West  Buxton,  Me. 

Taft,  William  Jefferson Mendon. 

Taylor,  Marvin  Merchant Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Tuttle,  James  Patterson New  Boston,  N.H. 

Williams,  George  Frederick Taunton. 

Worthen,  Albert  Parker Bristol,  N.H. 

Wyman,  Henry  Augustus Boston. 

DOCTOR   OF   MEDICINE. 

Baldwin,  Orpha  Desiah Norwalk,  O. 

Baynum,  Mary  Hendrick Dexter,  Me. 

Bouton,  Wilbur  Knibloe Watcrbury,  Conn, 

Champlin,  John  Carder Block  Island,  R.I. 

Clark,  Edwin  Augustus Ellsworth,  Me. 

Duffield,  Alfred  Mauley Boston. 

Eddy,  Richard  Henry,  A.B.  {Tufts  Col. ).... Melrose.    . 

Fiirber,  Anna  Margaret  Lee Covim/ton,  Ky. 

Gary,  Clara  Emerette Monfpelier,  Vt. 

Geisse,  Emma  Cora New  Haven,  Conn. 

Humphrey,  Frank  Merrell Simsbury,  Conn. 

Keith,  Ernest  Ward  well North  Easton. 

Lawrence,  Rhoda  Ashley Boston. 
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Loavitt,  Edith Aulmrn,  Me. 

Luscoiiibo,  Job  Evorott Plymouth. 

Mann,  Martha  Elizabeth Boston. 

Morey,  Mary Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Morris,  Fanny  Morris Trenton,  N.J. 

Normandie,  Myra  Frances  de Kingston. 

Pike,  Lucy  Johnson Lynn. 

Porter,  Amelia  Abigail North  Adams. 

Powers,  Abner  Howard West  Burke,  Vt. 

Eoyal,  Osman Portland,  Ore. 

Seibert,   William  Adams,    A.B.   {Lafayette 

Col. ) Easton,  Penn. 

Tuttle,  Walter Lowell. 

Windsor,  Sarah  Sweet Providence,  R.I. 

BACHELOR   OF   AETS. 

Barrel],  Charlotte  Clement Cambridge. 

Butterfield,  Laura  Isabel  Marion Saugus. 

Coopei",  Emma  Louise Springfield,  Vt. 

Gage,  Lillia  Bertha Boston. 

Goss,  Mabel  Louise Melrose. 

Harrington,  Charlotte Worcester. 

Mosher,  Frances  Elizabeth Providence,  R.  I. 

Owen,  Frances  Pierce Brunswick,  Me. 

Sawyer,  Caroline  Aiken Cambridge. 

Snow,  William  Brackett Stoneham. 

Taft,  George  Lund Cambridge, 

Tirrell,  Addie  Maria West  Cummington. 

Yery,  Frederic  Alpha Wellesville,  N.S. 

Warren,  Mary  Christine Cambridge. 

Whitaker,  George  Edgar Cambridge. 

BACHELOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Angevine,  Hattie  Belle. Poultney,  Vt. 

Webber,  Frank  Mabel St.  A  Ibans,  Me. 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE. 

Allen,  Edwin  West Amherst. 

Almeida,  Luciano  Jose  de Bananal,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Barber,  George  Holcomb Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Browne,  Charles  William Salem. 

Goldthwait,  Joel  Ernest Mnrblehead. 

Howell,  Hezekiah Blooming  Grove y  N.  Y. 

Leary,  Lewis  Calvert Amherst. 

Phelps,  Charles  Shepard Florence. 
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Taylor,  Isaac  Newton,  jun Northampton. 

Tekirian,  Benoiii Yozgad,  Turkey. 

Chandler,  Everett  Sawyer Boston. 

DIPLOMAS   CERTIFYING   COMPLETION   OF  COURSE. 

Creamer,  Alfred  George Waldohorourjh,  Me. 

Keister,  Lawrence,  S.B.  {Otterbein  Univ.)  .  .Owensdale,  Penn. 
Perry,  Lewis  Edward St.  Albans,  Vt. 

SUMMARY   OF   GRADUATES    IN    1885. 

BY   DEPARTMENTS. 

School  of  All  Sciences 6 

School  of  Theology 14 

School  of  Law 48 

School  of  Medicine 26 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 17 

College  of  Agriculture 11 

Total 122 

BY   DEGREES. 

DEGREE.  MEN.     WOMEN.        TOTAL. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 5  —  5 

Master  of  Arts —  1  1 

Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 11  —  11 

Bachelor  of  Laws 48  —  48 

Doctor  of  Medicine 12  14  26 

Bachelor  of  Arts 4  11  15 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy  —  2  2 

Bachelor  of  Science 11  —  11 

Graduate  in  Theology 3  —  3 

Totals. 94  28  122 


THE   COLLPJGES. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  group  of  colleges,  with  distinct  faculties 
and  administrations.  Of  these  mentioned  below,  two  have 
been  organized,  and  are  represented  in  the  following  pages. 
The  place  of  the  third  is  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  College  of  Music. 

The  College  of  Agriculture. 


COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS. 

Organized  1878. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN",  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM  E.   HUNTINGTON,   S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Bean,  arid  Professor 

of  Ethics  and  History. 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  German. 
BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,^!^.!).,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
THOMAS  B.  LINDSAY,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit. 
JUDSON  B.  COIT,  Fh.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  JuN.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  English 

Literature,  and  Political  Economy. 
SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Snow  Professor  of  Elocution  and 

Oratory. 
BALFOUR  H.  VAN  VLECK,  S.B.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Zoology,  and 

Physiology. 
NARCISSE  CYR,  Instructor  in  French. 

CARLO  YENEZIANI,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 
LINDSAY  SWIFT,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
GEORGE  H.  FALL,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Roman  Law. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

WILLIAM  RIPLEY  NICHOLS,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
ALPHEUS  HYATT,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Zoology. 
WILLIAM   H.    NILES,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology. 
CHARLES  R.   CROSS,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
HOWARD  V.  FROST,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

STUDENTS. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Brewster,  William  Nesbitt,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.),Eaton,  O. 

Bronson,  John  Dillon,  A.B.  ( Cornell  Col. ) Wyoming,  lo. 

Clifford,  Howard  Abbott,  A.B.  {Wes.  Univ.) Monmouth^  Me. 

Coe,  George  Albert,  A.B.  {Univ.  of  Rochester) .    . .  .Penfield,  N.Y. 
Dennett,  Edward  Power,  A.B.  {Univ.  of  Pacific) ..  Santa  Cruz,  Cat. 
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Desjardins,  Paul,  A.B.  [Albion  Col.) Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

Fearing,  Clarence  White,  A.B.  (Amherst  Col.) South  Weymouth. 

George,  Joseph  Henry,  A.M.  {Victoria  Univ.) South  Yarmouth. 

Hayes,  Doremus  Almy,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) Dayton,  O. 

Jackson,  Benj.  Franklin,  A.B.  (0/«?o  Wes.  Univ.)  .  .Lancaster,  O. 
Jefferson,  Charles  Edward,  S.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.), Cambridge,  O. 

Scott,  Jefferson  Ellsworth,  A.B.  {Mt.  Union) Seetapore,  India. 

Sharp,  Arthur  Page,  A.B.  {McKendree  Col. ) Lebanon,  III. 

Swartz,  Henry  Butler,  S.B.  {OJiio  Wes.  Univ.) Delaware,  O. 

Tuttle,  Matthew  Kichey,  A.B.  {Acadia  Col.) Wallace  Bay,  N.S. 

SENIOK  CLASS. 

Bohnstedt,  Theodora  Augusta Boston. 

Bolster,  George  Henry Surry,  N.H. 

Bridges,  Amy  Thurber South  Framingham. 

Bridges,  Lillian  Willard South  Framingham. 

Brooks,  Ina  Caroline Somerville. 

Chisholm,  Alexandrine  Elizabeth Newtonville. 

Dorchester,  Liverus  Hull Natick. 

Downes,  Lillian  Elizabeth Roxbury. 

Ferguson,  John  Calvin (Jrescent  City,  III. 

Fessenden,  Cornelia  Snowden Boston. 

Goldthwaite,  Mary  Isabel Lawrence. 

Hagar,  Joseph  Clarence East  Marshfield. 

Heath,  Alice  Louisa  ^ Putnam,  Conn. 

Jones,  Charles  David Melrose. 

Metcalf,  Frank  Jonson Ashland. 

Metcalf ,  Ida  Martha Boston. 

Kand,  Mary  Amanda Somerville. 

Roberts,  Martha  Lizzie Salem. 

Short,  Josephine  Helena Boston. 

Trout,  Julia  Frances  ^ Lancaster,  O. 

Watson,  Grace  Hooper Boston. 

Whittemore,  Marcia  Grace  ^ Montvalt. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Bates,  Abby  Barstow Newton. 

Belcher,  Sarah Providence,  R.I. 

Bradford,  Margaret  Giles East  Boston. 

Brigham,  William  Monroe Marlborough. 

Byron,  Minnie  Rosehia Boston. 

Cass,  Minnie  Addle Tllton,  N.H. 

Chase,  Andrew  Lyford Sebec,  Me. 

Chenery,  William  Elisha Boston. 

Clark,  Emily  Loring Boston. 

1  Philosophical  course. 
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Clarke,  Mabell  Shippie Jamaica  Plain. 

Cole,  Julia  Nichols Auburndale. 

Cushman,  Lewis  Newell New  Orleans,  La. 

Downing,  Elizabeth  Jane  Lynn East  Boston. 

Flagg,  Alice  Mabel South  Berwick,  Me. 

Gooding,  Anna  Eliza Arlington. 

Hanscom,  Elizabeth  Deering Lowell. 

Hobson,  Sarah  Matilda  i East  Brighton,  Yt, 

Lowd,  Emma  Fuller Salem. 

Meserve,  Charles  Dana Hopkinton. 

Murdock,  Louise  Hamilton Boston. 

Pelton,  Florentine  Alaric Dedham. 

Rogers,  Lillian  Clif t Cambridge. 

Root,  Dency  Tiffany  Marvin Providence,  R.I. 

Shinn,  Lizzie Newton. 

Sprague,  Martha Arlington. 

Sullivan,  William  Alfred Cambridge. 

Teele,  Mary  Helen , Arlington. 

Tyler,  Emily  Wheeler  ^ Ipswich. 

Warren,  William  Marshall Cambridge. 

W^ellington,  Mary  Jane Newtonville. 

Wheat,  Frank  Irving Croton,  N,  Y, 

Wilde,  Arthur  Herbert Natick. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

At  water.  Bertha  Josephine Newburyport. 

Baldwin,  Foy  Spencer North  Andover. 

Blackett,  Charles  Wesley Chelsea. 

Branch,  Ernest  William Granby. 

Brayton,  Susan  Stanton Providence,  B.I. 

Brooks,  Frederic  Manning Boston. 

Coburn,  Helen  Gertrude Chelsea. 

Davis,  Josie  Anna Nashua,  N.H. 

Emerson,  Mary  Emily Medford. 

Evans,  Julia Roslindale. 

Fisher,  Annie  Bryant  Caldwell Charlestown. 

Frost,  Alice  May Wall  ham. 

Herron,  Leonora  Epes Dedham. 

Johnston,  Ernest  Avery Dorchester. 

Kimball,  Emerson  Augustus Natick. 

Latham,  Julia  Azubah Lancaster. 

Magee,  Franklin  Rand Maiden. 

Paul,  Martha  Dresser Dedham. 

Peirce,  Susan  Hall Boston. 

Richards,  Clif t  Rogers East  MarshHeld. 

Sampson,  Florence  Wads  worth Newton. 

1  Philosophical  Course. 
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Sanger,  Sara  Isabel Danvers. 

Sawin,  Ida  Eunice Charlestown. 

Soule,  Wilbur  Ervvin Brighton. 

Spencer,  Henry  Francis Millis. 

Stockbridge,  Wales  Rogers,  jun Hyde  Park. 

Stockvvell,  James  Aldeii Stoneham. 

Watson,  Florence  Elizabeth Chelsea. 

Wolbaupter,  Maggie  Sipes Washiwjton,  B.C. 

Young,  Bertha  Gertrude Charlestown. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

Blgelow,  William  Reed Natick. 

Bowman,  John  Elliot BUlerica. 

Breed,  Isabel  Morgan Lynn. 

Bullock,  Charles  Jesse Wellesley  Hills. 

Clifford,  William  Harvey Stoughton. 

Cramer,  Jesse  Grant Auburndale. 

Davis,  Ida  Sabin Newton  Centre. 

Dunn,  George  Ainsworth Gardner. 

Dyer,  Mabel  Inez Newton. 

Fessenden,  Elizabeth  Mitchell Boston. 

Gillis,  Benjamin  Cole Mechanicsville,  Vt. 

Greenwood,  Lawrence  Barrett Everett. 

Hoag,  Martha Boston. 

Hobson,  Albion  Wilbur East  Brighton,  Vt. 

Humphrey,  Mary  Gushing North  Weymouth. 

Johnson,  Clara  Anne .... Somerville. 

Kingsbury,  Mary  Melinda Chestnut  Hill 

Knight,  Lillian  Smith Boston. 

Mansfield,  Artena  Olivia Wilbraham. 

Mansfield,  Bertha  Frances Winchester. 

Newhall,  George  Martin Lynn. 

Nichols,  Florence  Louise Lynn. 

O'Brien,  Stephen  Sherwood Rockland. 

Perkins,  Edward  Augustus Lynn. 

Pierce,  Lilly  Maud Maiden. 

Pond,  Eleanor  Dorcas Medway. 

Porter,  Annie  Sylvaiia Danvers. 

Putnam,  Louise  Lancaster Jjynn. 

Shaw,  Sarah  Ida Boston. 

Small,  Gertrude  Evelyn Franklin. 

Stewart,  Florence  Isabelle Millis. 

Ward  well,  Linville  Heber Beverly. 

Whitciside,  Thomas Chicopee. 

Wing,  Grace  Lillian Lexington. 

Worcester,  Sarah  Elizabeth Ipswich. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Bacheller,  Alice  Louise East  Marshfield. 

Barton,  Mabelle  Idella Lynn. 

Bell,  Artemus  Canfield Cape  Travers,  P.E.I. 

Benedict,  George Quincy. 

Bixby,  Almira Boston. 

Bjorkhind,  Eva  Dora Somerville. 

Brigham,  Frances Boston. 

Damon,  Lizzie  Livingston Maiden. 

Davis,  May  Woobury Manchester,  N.H. 

Dearing,  Henry  Lincoln Braintree. 

Ela,  Clara  Louise Boston. 

Fox,  Kate  Woodbury Boston. 

Freeman,  Luther Essex,  Vt. 

Frenyear,  Tliomas  Cyprian Boston. 

Fuller,  Frederic  D Boston. 

Hayden,  Lillian  Gertrude Boston. 

Hill,  Lilian Dover,  N.II. 

Jourdain,  Edwin  Bush Boston. 

Knapp,  Elizabeth  Gerry Somerville. 

Lombard,  Cora  Elizabeth Southbridge. 

Maynard,  Lorenzo  Abner Boston. 

Nichols,  Clara  Maria ,  .Boston. 

Noble,  William  Mark Chelsea. 

Poland,  Orville  Cram Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Remick,  Mabell  Knowles Everett. 

Roberts,  Daniel Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Shinn,  Isabel Newton. 

Skinner,  Prescott  Orde Boston. 

Warren,  Edna Boston. 

Whiting,  Grace  Anstis Boston. 

The  aim  of  this  College  is  to  give  that  liberal  education 
which  is  the  true  preparation  for  the  study  of  a  learned  profes- 
sion, or  for  a  life  devoted  to  letters,  education,  or  public  affairs. 
It  accordingly  provides  thorough  and  S3'stematic  instruction  in 
all  those  branches  of  literature,  philosoph}^  and  science,  known 
as  the  Liberal  Arts. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  present  themselves  promptly 
at  the  place  and  time  announced  for  the  beginning  of  the 
entrance  examinations.     All  are  required  to  fill  out  a  printed 
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form  of  application,  and  to  submit  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character.  Candidates  who  divide  the  examinations  will  pre- 
sent at  the  preliminary  one  a  certificate  from  a  former  teacher, 
stating  the  subjects  in  which  the  applicant  is  prepared  for 
examination,  and,  at  the  final  one,  the  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character.  The  studies  in  which  regular  candidates  for 
the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  are  the  following  :  — 

Latin.  —  1.  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  Books  I. -IV.  (or  Books  I.- 
III.,  and  Sallust's  Catiline),  with  questions  on  the  subject- 
matter  and  on  grammar.  Vergil,  ^neid,  I. -VI.  (or  Eclogues, 
and  u3Sneid  I.-V.),  with  questions  on  the  subject-matter  and 
on   prosody. 

2.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  of  Caesar, 
with  general  questions  on  grammar,  history,  and  antiquities, 
suggested  by  the  prescribed  passages.  Also  the  translation  into 
Latin  of  simple  English  sentences,  to  test  the  candidate's  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  grammar. 

3.  Cicero,  Orations  against  Catiline  and  for  Archias,  with 
questions  on  the  subject-matter  and  on  construction  and  gram- 
matical forms. 

4.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  with  questions  as  in  2.  The  translation  at  sight  of 
average  passages  of  the  ^neid,  and  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses^ 
with  questions  on  prosody. 

5.  The  translation  into  Latin  of  a  passage  of  connected  English 
narrative,  based  upon  some  portion  of  the  prescribed  prose. 

Greek.  —  1.  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  passages  of 
Xenophon  (suited  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  read 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis). 

2.  The  translation  at  sight  of  average  passages  from  the 
Iliad;  the  candidate  in  both  cases  being  supplied  with  a  vocab- 
ulary of  the  less  usual  words. 

3.  Prose  Composition.  Sentences  adapted  to  those  who  have 
studied  White's  or  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic  and  the  Metric  Sj^stem.  Alge- 
bra through  Quadi-atic  Equations,  including  Radical  Quanti- 
ties, and  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 
Plane  Geometry. 

French.  —  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  prose. 
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Physics.  — As  much  as  is  contained  in  Stewart's  Primer. 

Ancient  History. — As  much  as  is  contained  in  Smith's 
Smaller  Ilistor}'  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  in 
Leighton's  History  of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Ancient  Geography.  —  As  much  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Expedition  against  Tro}^  the  Voyage  of 
-^neas,  the  Anabasis,  and  the  Gallic  War. 

English.  —  A  short  composition  on  some  theme  selected  from 
specified  authors,  and  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion. Criticism  of  sentences  as  to  correctness.  The  theme, 
according  to  the  year,  will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  following 
works :  — 

For  1880. —Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  and  Macbeth;  first  two  books 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Dickens's  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Scott's  Abbot; 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  J.  R.  Lowell's  Vision  of  SirLaunfal;  Gold- 
smith's She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 

For  1887.  — Shakspere's  Julius  Ciesar,  and  Merchant  of  Venice;  John- 
sou's  Lives  of  Milton  and  Dryden;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Dryden;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II. ;  Dryden's  Alexander's 
Feast;  Scott's  Quentiu  Durward;  Irving's  Bracebridge  Hall. 

For  1888.  — Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,  and  Twelfth  Night;  Johnson's 
Lives  of  Addison  and  Pope;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Dobson's 
Eighteenth  Century  Essays;  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  Essay  on 
Criticism;  Mi^s  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice;  Irving's  Bracebridge 
Hall;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

For  1889.  — Shaksperc-'s  Julius  Caesar,  and  As  You  Like  It;  Johnson's 
Lives  of  Swift  and  Gray;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Swift's  Gul- 
liver's Travels;  Gray's  Elegy;  Miss  Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice;  Scott's 
Marmion  and  Rob  Roy. 

All  the  books  named  for  a  given  year  are  to  be  read  b}^  each 
candidate. 

An  important  feature  of  the  above  requisitions  is,  that  in  the 
examinations  in  the  languages  the  whole  stress  is  laid,  not  upon 
the  quantity  which  the  student  may  have  read,  but  upon  his 
actual  ability  to  handle  the  language  correctly.  To  prepare  for 
these  examinations,  the  pupil  should  be  accustomed,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  preparatory  course,  to  translate  into  Latin  and 
Greek,  both  orallj^  and  in  writing,  passages  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  prose  authors  read. 

Satisfactory  certificates  from  the  principals  of  high  schools 
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and  academies  of  good  standing  will  exempt  the  candidate 
from  examination  in  arithmetic,  ph3'sics,  ancient  history,  and 
geography. 

Division  of  the  Examinations. 

Candidates  for  admission  msLj  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
at  one  time,  or,  if  they  prefer,  may  divide  them ;  it  being 
required,  however,  that,  if  the  work  be  divided,  at  least  one- 
half  must  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  "  preliminary  examina- 
tion." Moreover,  candidates  for  admission  to  the  preliminary 
examination  must  produce  certificates  from  their  teachers  attest- 
ing their  fitness  in  given  subjects  ;  and  no  candidate  will  be 
examined  in  subjects  not  included  in  the  certificate  of  the 
teacher. 

The  examinations  are  mainh'  in  writing ;  and  deficiencies  in 
the  legibilit}',  spelling,  or  grammar  of  the  students'  papers, 
aflTect  the  result  of  the  examination.  Specimens  of  recent 
examination-papers  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  abilit}'  to  recite  one  oration  of  Cicero  memoritei'  will  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  three  orations  read.  If  the  student 
prefer,  a  proportionate  allowance  for  memorizing  will  be  made 
in  Vergil. 

Instructors  preparing  students  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  re- 
quested to  follow  the  Continental  pronunciation  of  vowels,  to 
give  the  Latin  c  and  g  the  sound  of  Greek  x  and  7,  i  consonant 
the  sound  of  y  in  yes,  and  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
Greek  accents  and  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  vowels. 

TIMES   AND   PLACES. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  1886  will  be  held  at  the  Col- 
lege, No.  12  Somerset  Street,  as  follows:  — 

Thursday,  June  3. 

8.30-9  A.M.  —  Candidates  meet  for  registration. 

9-10.30. —  Xenophon. 

10.30-12.— Caesar. 

1-2.30  P.M.  — Algebra, 

2.30-4. —Cicero. 

4-5. — -Translation  at  sight  from  English  into  Latin. 
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Friday,  June  4. 

9-10.30  A.M.  —Vergil  and  Ovid. 

10.30-12.— Homer. 

1-2.30  P.M.  — Geometry. 

2.30-3.30.  — French. 

3.30-4.30.  —  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Saturday,  June  5. 

Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geograph}',  History,  and  Physics,  for 
those  not  furnished  with  teachers'  certificates. 

The  Fall  Examinations  are  held  on  Wednesda}',  Thursday-, 
and  Frida}',  Sept.  15-17,  at  hours  corresponding  to  the  above. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  should  present  themselves 
at  the  beginning  of  the  examination  ;  and,  if  they  come  from 
other  colleges,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  therefrom 
will  be  required. 

Examinations  Elsevthere. 

On  the  da3's  above  mentioned,  examinations  under  the  charge 
of  duly  appointed  Universit}'  Examiners  may  be  held  in  other 
places  than  Boston.  Any  principal  of  a  preparator}'  school 
desirous  of  securing  this  accommodation  is  requested  to  address 
the  Dean  of  the  College. 


COURSE   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  include  the  following  branches, 
or  their  equivalents  :  — 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

FIRST  term. 

Livy.     Prose  Composition Five  Jiours  a  week. 

Xenophon,  Memorabilia.     Prose  Composition    .     .  Five  hours  a  week. 

Solid  Geometry Four  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 
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SECOND  TERM. 

Horace,  Odes.     Cicero  {at  sight) Four  hours  a  week. 

Homer,  Odyssey.     Prose  Coraposition Four  hours  a  week. 

Algebra Five  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History Two  hours  a  week. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Horace,  Epodes.    Prose  Composition Three  hours  a  week. 

Herodotus Three  hours  a  week. 

Plane  Trigonometry Three  hours  a  week. 

German.     Reading  and  Exercises Five  hours  a  week. 

Greek  and  Roman  History One  hour  a  week. 

Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composition  during  the  first  and 

second  terms  ;  and  in  Rhetoric,  during  the  third   term,  one  hour  a 

week. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  or  Lysias Two  hours  a  week. 

French Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

History Two  hours  a  week. 

Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles Two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoric Three  hours  a  week. 

Spherical  Trigonometry Two  hours  a  week. 

SECOND   TERM. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

Physics Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Analytical  Geometry Two  hours  a  week. 

French Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

History Two  hours  a  week. 

Juvenal.     Cicero  {at  sight)   .     .     .  Two  hours  a  week. 
Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  or  An- 
tigone of  Sophocles Two  hours  a  week. 

THIRD   TERM. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

Physics Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Analytical  Geometry Tivo  hours  a  week. 

Botany Two  hours  a  week. 

French Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 
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Elective:  —  History l\joo  hourfi  a  week. 

Plato,  Plioedo  or  Gorgias  ....  Two  hours  a  week. 
Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola, 

or  Histories Two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetorical  Exercises.     Exercises  in  Elocution  and  English  Composition 
throughout  the  year. 

JUNIOR   YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Psychology Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Biology Four  hours  a  week. 

Calculus Two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

French 2'wo  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek .  Two  hours  a  week. 

Italian Two  hours  a  week. 

Latin Tivo  hours  a  week. 

SECOND   TERM. 

Logic Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Anglo-Saxon Two  hours  a  week. 

Calculus Two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

Geology Four  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  hours  a  week. 

Italian Two  hours  a  week. 

Latin Two  hours  a  week. 

Zoology Three  hours  a  week. 

THIRD   TERM. 

Ethics Five  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Chemistry Six  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek 2'wo  hours  a  week. 

Italian Two  hours  a  week. 

Latin Tico  hours  a  week. 

Physiology Two  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Law Two  hours  a  week. 

Surveying Two  hours  a  week. 

Elocution,  Forensics,  and  Essays  throughout  the  year. 
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SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Philosophy  of  Theism Four  hours  a  week. 

Elective  :  —  Astronomy Two  hours  a  week. 

Constitution  of  the  U.  S.      ...  Three  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

French Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  hours  a  week. 

Hebrew Tuio  hours  a  week. 

Latin Two  Jiours  a  week. 

Sanskrit Two  hours  a  week. 

Spanish Two  hours  a  week. 

Theory  of  Knowledge      ....  Three  hours  a  week. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Evidences  of  Christianity Four  hours  a  week. 

Elective:  —  Anglo-Saxon Two  hours  a  week. 

Astronomy Two  hours  a  week. 

English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Two  Jiours  a  week. 

Hebrew Two  hours  a  week. 

Latin Two  hours  a  week. 

Metaphysics Four  hours  a  week. 

Political  Economy Three  hours  a  week. 

Sanskrit Two  hours  a  week. 

Spanish Two  hours  a  week. 

Theory  of  Equations Two  hours  a  week. 

THIRD   term. 

Elective  :  —  English  Literature Two  hours  a  week. 

German Two  hours  a  week. 

Greek Tivo  Jiours  a  week. 

Hebrew Two  Jiours  a  week. 

History  of  Philosophy Five  Jiours  a  week. 

Latin Two  Jiours  a  week. 

Philosophy  of  Ethics  .....  Two  Jiours  a  week. 

Political  Economy TJiree  hours  a  week. 

Roman  Law Two  hours  a  week. 

Sanskrit .     .     .  Two  Jiours  a  week. 

Spanish Two  hours  a  week. 

Theory  of  Equations,  or  Determi- 
nants    Two  hours  a  week. 

Elocution,  Forensics,  and  Orations  throughout  the  year. 
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The  instruction  in  a  number  of  the  above  branches  is  supple- 
mented by  lectures,  some  of  which  are  delivered  before  single 
classes,  others  before  the  entire  College. 

ELECTIVE   COURSES. 

I.  For  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

A  limited  number  of  persons  unable  to  take  the  full  course 
in  arts,  but  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  the  professional  schools 
of  the  Universit}',  or  for  other  liberal  pursuits,  may  for  the 
present  be  admitted  to  the  College  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosoph}',  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  what  the  Faculty  may  esteem  equivalent  to  three-fourths  of 
the  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class.  On 
satifactorih'  completing  an  elective  course  of  study  approved  by 
the  Facult}',  and  equivalent  to  ten  hours  a  week  for  four  3'ears, 
such  candidates  may  be  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy. 

II.  For  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of    Arts 

DESIRING    to    pursue    THE    CoURSE    IN    AN    ELECTIVE    OrDER. 

To  accomodate  an  increasing  number  of  mature  students  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  with  greater  thoroughness,  or  in  a  different  order,  or 
with  greater  leisure  for  reading  or  laborator}'  work  than  the 
regular  four-years'  course  will  permit,  the  further  announcement 
is  made,  that  hereafter  an}'  student  passing  the  examinations 
required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  may  matriculate 
as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with  liberty 
to  take  the  studies  required  for  the  degree  in  an}'  order  he  pre- 
fers, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Facult}'. 

III.  For  Special  Students. 

A  limited  number  of  special  students,  in  addition  to  those 
connected  with  other  departments,  ma}',  until  furtlier  notice,  be 
admitted  to  instruction  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  All 
such  must  be  of  mature  age,  and  qualified  to  pursue  the  stud}' 
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or  studies  which  they  desire  to  undertake.  The  charge  for  tui- 
tion will  be  $30  for  two  hours'  instruction  per  week  for  the 
year  as  a  minimum,  and  $15  extra  for  each  additional  hour  per 
week,  until  the  charge  amounts  to  the  regular  fee  of  $100.  The 
fee  for  incidentals  is  $10  a  j'ear,  or  $5  a  terra. 

MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITUTE.   OF   TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Sophomore  Class  receive  their  instruction  in  ph3'sics,  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Classes  their  instruction  in  chemistry,  in  the 
laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  instruction  is  expressly  arranged  for  the 
class,  and  is  illustrated  b}^  the  very  extensive  collections  and 
admirable  apparatus  of  the  institution. 

THE   BOSTON   SOCIETY    OF   NATURAL   HISTORY. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  receive  their  instruction  in 
botany,  biology,  zoology,  and  physiology,  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  Histor}^ 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  COLLECTIONS,   ETC. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  enjo}*,  without  charge, 
the  use  of  the  department  libraries  of  the  College,  as  also  the 
Public  Library  of  the  Cit}'  of  Boston,  a  collection  outnumbering 
ever}'  other  in  America.  The  extensive  reading-room  of  the 
same  institution  is  open  to  all. 

Other  special  libraries  and  reading-rooms  are  accessible  on 
the  payment  of  small  annual  fees. 

Among  the  museums  and  collections  open  to  students,  with- 
out charge,  may  be  mentioned,  — 

The  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
The  Way  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
The  Art  Collections  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  other  advantages  afforded  by  the  city  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, conventions  of  scientific  men,  art  exhibitions,  etc.,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  description. 
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COLLEGE   EXERCISES. 

Regular  morning  devotions  are  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Faculty,  at  which  all  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

All  regular  students  are  required  to  attend  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  recitations,  or  other  class  exercises,  per  week.  They 
will  be  held  responsible  for  examinations  upon  all  studies 
elected.  No  exemption  is  allowed,  except  b}^  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ult}',  on  account  of  an  excess  over  fifteen  hours  a  week. 

Axiy  student  prevented  from  attending  upon  a  class  exercise 
must  present  to  the  appropriate  professor  a  written  excuse  from 
the  Dean. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Fall  term,  every  student  entitled  to 
elect  studies  for  the  year  ensuing  must  present  to  the  Dean  a 
list  of  those  he  desires  to  pursue.  In  all  cases  the  selection 
must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Facult}',  and  one  that 
can  be  arranged  for  without  conflict  of  hours.  After  such  ap- 
proval no  changes  will  be  allowed  without  special  consent  of 
the  Faculty. 

Special  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  third  and  fourth 
Friday's  of  October,  January,  and  April.  In  each  case,  upon 
the  first  Frida}^  named,  the  topics  will  be  in  History-,  Latin,  and 
Greek  ;  all  remaining  topics  upon  the  following  Friday-. 

After  two  opportunities  have  been  offered  for  re-examination 
upon  deficiencies,  students  still  having  conditions  will  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  deficient  work  with  the  succeeding  class  as 
a  regular  recitation.  Deficiencies  of  more  than  one  year's  stand- 
ing will  work  a  forfeiture  of  class  membership,  and  cause  the 
name  of  the  delinquent  to  be  printed  with  those  of  the  next 
lower  class,  in  the  Year  Book,  due  notice  having  been  given. 

The  exercises  of  the  College  are  arranged  at  such  hours  that 
students  living  in  an}-  of  the  neighboring  cities  or  towns  on 
railroad  lines,  may  conveniently  attend.  In  most  cases  such 
students  pay  but  half-fare. 

socip:ties,  clubs,  etc. 

Flourishing  literarj'  and  debating  societies,  language  clubs, 
Seminaria  of  philolog}^  philosophy,  etc.,  are  maintained  by  the 
professors  and  students. 
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GYMNASIA. 

Two  large  rooms  are  set  apart  and  furnished  as  gymnasia, 
and  every  student  has  opportunity  for  ph3'sical  exercise  daily 
without  charge. 

Young  men  desiring  to  take  regular  instruction  and  exercise 
at  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
are  encouraged  to  do  so ;  the  College  paying  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  necessary  fee. 

EXPENSES. 

The  only  annual  fees  required  from  regular  students  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  are,  — 

For  Tuition $100  00 

Incidental  expenses 10  00 

These  are  payable  in  advance,  —  one  half  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  term,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 

The  tuition  fees  of  special  students,  if  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  are  payable  by  the  term  in  advance.  The  fee  for  inci- 
dentals, if  paid  for  the  year  in  advance,  will  be  ten  dollars ; 
otherwise,  five  dollars  per  term  in  advance. 

Candidates  for  final  examination  and  promotion  to  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  to  the 
Registrar  on  or  before  the  first  da}'  of  the  final  examination. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  approved  boarding-houses  or  fami- 
lies, at  prices  varying  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  week. 

Furnished  rooms,  conveniently  located,  and  properlj^  taken 
care  of,  can  be  obtained  for  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  week. 
If  two  students  room  together,  the  average  expense  will  be 
about  two  dollars  each.  For  the  convenience  of  new  students 
desiring  rooms,  a  list  of  references  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the 
Registrar  of  the  University. 

When  desired,  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  University  Education  of  Women  will  advise  and  assist 
young  women  in  the  securing  of  suitable  rooms  or  board- 
places,  and  otherwise. 

The  chief  annual  expenses  of  a  student  not  residing  at  home 
will  be  about  as  follows :  — 
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For  Tuition $100  00 

Fee  for  Incidentals 10  00 

Eoom $36  00  to  90  00 

Board,  thirty-six  weeks    ...     108  00  "  180  00 

Text-books,  Stationery,  etc.      .      20  00  "  25  00 

Other  expenditures  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  habits 
of  the  student. 

Students  ivho  are  able  to  live  at  home  can  secure  their  entire 
College  course  of  four  years  for  five  hundred  dollars. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Sixtj^-six  free  scholarships  for  needy  and  deserving  students 
have  been  established  in  the  College.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  Warren  Scholarship.  Founded  1882.  Income  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Men.  Founded  1882. 
Of  these  there  are  thirty-two,  or  eight  for  each  of  the  four 
classes.     Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  Rich  Scholarships  for  Young  Women.  Founded  1882. 
Of  these  there  are  thirty- two,  or  eight  for  each  of  the  four 
classes.  Each  yields  an  income  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  Rich  Scholarships  are  named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Rich,  Esq., 
first  Founder  of  the  Universit}' . 

The  Woodvine  Scholarship.  Founded  in  1886,  by  gift  of 
Denton  G.  Woodvine,  M.D.,  of  Boston.  Income  one  hundred 
dollars  a  3'ear. 

Appointments  to  the  Scholarships  are  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  all  applications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dean  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  October. 

OTHER   PECUNIARY   AID. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women  has,  during  the  past  year,  assisted  a  number  of  young 
women  in  the  College. 

Students,  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  can  usually 
receive  aid  from  Education  Societies  of  their  respective  denomi- 
nations, amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  per  annum. 
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PROMOTION. 

The  First  Degree. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  are  :  — 

1.  A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  studies,  pre- 
scribed or  elective. 

2.  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  graduating  thesis  on  or 
before  the  last  Wednesday  in  Ma3^ 

3.  The  payment  of  an  examination-fee  of  ten  dollars  before 
the  final  examination. 

All  promotions  to  degrees  are  at  the  same  time  promotions 
to  the  privilege  of  permanent  membership  in  the  University 
Convocation. 

The  Higher  Degrees. 

All  students  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
this  College  are  eo  facto ^  and  without  the  payment  of  the 
matriculation-fee,  entitled  to  admission  to  the  School  of  All 
Sciences  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  If, 
then,  any  Bachelor  so  admitted  shall,  during  the  first  year  after 
his  promotion,  paj^  to  the  University  an  examination-fee  of  ten 
dollars,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  examination  at  the  time,  or  later, 
in  whatever  work  may  be  required  for  the  Master's  degree,  and 
may  be  promoted  to  that  degree  on  payment  of  ten  dollars 
additional. 

CALENDAR. 

The  College  3''ear  consists  of  three  terms  and  three  vacations. 
The  Calendar  for  1886-87  is  as  follows  :  — 

Commencement  of  College  year    ....     June  2,  1886. 
Entrance  Examinations June  3-5,  1886. 

Summer  Yacation. 

Entrance  Examinations Sept.  15-17,  1886. 

First  Term  begins Sept.  16,  1886. 

Special  Examinations Oct.  15  and  22,  1886. 

First  Term  Examinations Dec.  20-23,  1886. 
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Winter  Recess. 

Second  Term  begins Jan.  3,  1887. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Jan.  27,1887. 

Special  Examinations Jan.  20  and  27,  1887. 

Second  Term  Examinations March  14-16,  1887. 

Spring  Recess. 

Third  Term  begins March  21,  1887. 

Special  Examinations April  21  and  28,  1887. 

Third  Term  Examinations  end May  31,  1887. 

Commencement June  1,  1887. 

Holidays:  Thanksgiving  and  the  day  following,  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Fast  Day,  and  Decoration  Day. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Dean, 

WILLIAM   E.    HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D., 

12  Somerset  Street^  Boston. 


COLLEGE   OF   MUSIC. 

Organized  1872. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN,  LL.D.,  Preudent, 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.D.,  DEA^\ 

JAMES  C.  D.  PARKER,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

CARL   FAELTEN,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

ALFRED   D.  TURNER,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

OTTO  BENDIX,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

LOUIS   MA  AS,  Mus.D.,  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte. 

GEORGE  E.  WHITING,  Professor  of  the  Organ  and  Composition. 

HENRY   M.  DUNHAM,  Professor  of  the  Organ. 

SAMUEL    B.   WHITNEY,   Professor  of  the   Organ,  Composition,  and 

Church  Music. 
LEANDRO  CAMPANARI,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
ALFRED   De  SEVE,  Professor  of  the  Violin. 
WULF   FRIES,  Professor  of  the  Violoncello. 
AUGUSTO  ROTOLI,  Professor  of  Italian  Singing. 
JOHN  O'NEILL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Italian  Singing. 
STEPHEN  A.  EMERY,  Professor  of  Counterpoint  and  Composition. 
WILLIAM   F.   APTHORP,   Professor  of  Theory,  History,  Literature, 

Biography,  Esthetics,  and  Criticism. 
GEORGE  W.  CHAD  WICK,  Composition  and  Orchestration. 
CARL   ZERRAHN,  Oratorio  and  Orchestral  Conductor. 
CHARLES  R.  CROSS,  S.B.,  Lecturer  on  Acoustics. 
JEAN  De  PEIFFER,  Instructor  in  French. 
L.  D.  VENTURA,  Instructor  in  Italian. 

STUDENTS. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Campbell,  C.  Morris Bloomington,  III. 

Faust,  Oliver  C Shenandoah,  Penn. 

Hale,  Edward  D Boston. 

Hale,  Frank  W Boston. 
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Hathorne,  Frank  E New  Haven,  Vt. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  F Boston. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Felch,  Anna. Manchester,  N.H. 

Gray,  William  L Holhrook. 

Greene,  Ella  M Hope  Valley,  B.L 

Lindsay,  Richard  F.  G Boston. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Corey,  Newton  John Boston. 

Godfrey,  William  B Bridgton,  N.J. 

O'Sliea,  John  A East  Boston. 

Pf efferkorn.  Otto Lawrence. 

Rumple,  Linda  L Salisbury,  N.  C, 

Snell,  Clifton  A Fiskdale. 

Stone,  Clara  M Boston. 

Thomas,  Minnie  Em Conneautville,  Penn. 

Woodbury,  S.  Anna Boston. 

This  College  is  designed  for  students  of  the  average  pro- 
ficiency of  graduates  of  the  best  American  conservatories  of 
music.  It  is  the  only  institution  of  its  grade  and  kind  in 
America. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  it  from  its  location  in  Boston, 
and  from  its  intimate  association  with  the  University,  are  very 
great.  Few  persons  devoting  themselves  to  this  profession  are 
able  to  complete  a  liberal  education  before  beginning  their  spe- 
cial musical  training.  Nor,  indeed,  ought  they  to  do  it.  The 
best  years  for  acquiring  scholastic  culture  are  also  the  best 
years  for  cultivating  the  voice,  the  ear,  and  the  hand.  A  gen- 
erous intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture  is  needed  b}"  every  pro- 
fessional musician  ;  but  it  is  best  acquired,  not  before  or  after, 
but  in  connection  with,  his  special  studies.  The  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities for  such  acquisition  has  been  the  chief  defect  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  music-schools  of  the  world.  Had  every 
great  national  conservatory  always  presented  the  collateral 
advantages  for  general  culture  which  are  here  presented,  the 
character  of  the  entire  profession  would  have  been  favorably 
affected. 

The  inducements  which  invite  persons  of  musical  talent  to 
fit  themselves  for  some  branch  of  the  musical  profession,  par- 
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ticularly  for  teaching,  were  never  so  great  in  this  country  as 
now.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  character  and  scholastic 
tastes  as  well  as  musical  skill  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Excellent  situations  await  all  who  can  add  to  natural  gifts  the 
needful  fruits  of  training.  The  marked  and  steady  growth  of 
musical  taste  throughout  the  country,  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  musical  instruction  into  public  schools,  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  multiplying  churches,  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  and  occasions  of  popular  musical  entertainment,  all  give 
assurance  that  the  call  for  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications 
is  one  which  is  sure  to  be  permanent,  and  probably  also  increas- 
ingly urgent. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  possess  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  principles  of  music,  a  correct  ear,  and 
a  reasonable  degree  of  skill  in  their  chosen  department. 

If  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  not 
alread}'  possessed  of  a  literary  degree,  they  must  also  give  satis- 
factory evidence  by  acceptable  certificate,  or  by  examination, 
that  the}'  have  been  well  instructed  in  (1)  English  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  and  English  Composition  ;  (2)  English  Literature,  and 
its  History;  (3)  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  the 
History  of  England,  and  History  of  the  United  States  ;  (4) 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  to  quadratics,  and  Elementary  Geometr}^ ; 
(5)  Physics,  and  three  of  the  following  sciences  :  Geography, 
Geology,  Botany,  Human  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Astrono- 
^y '•>  (6)  Sight-reading  of  easy  Latin  prose;  (7)  Sight-reading 
of  easy  French,  German,  or  Italian  prose  ;  (8)  Mental  Philos- 
oph}^ ;  and  (9)  Moral  Science. 

Candidates  for  instruction  in  pianoforte-pla3'ing  must  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  harmony  and  execution . 

The  previous  course  in  harmony  must  have  included  all  the 
principles  in  standard  works  on  harmonj-  as  far  as,  and  inclu- 
sive of,  the  harmonizing  of  chorals  for  four  voices.  In  execu- 
tion the  applicant  will  be  tested  as  to  correctness  of  manual 
position  and  movement,  acquaintance  with  the  different  kinds 
of  touch,  rapidity  and  clearness  in  the  execution  of  all  the 
major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales,  and  of  the  arpeggios  of 
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the  common  chords  and  chords  of  the  seventh,  and  finally  as  to 
his  familiarit}^  with  the  following  compositions,  or  their  equiv- 
alents:  Cramer's  Studies  (Biilow),  Books  1  and  2;  or  de- 
menti's "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum "  (Tausig  edition);  Bach's 
*^Two-"  and  "Three-Part  Inventions;"  Moscheles,  p.  70; 
Ma3'er,  Op.  119,  Book  1  ;  Bach's  French  and  English  Suites; 
Kullak's  Octaves,  Op.  49  ;  pieces  by  Chopin,  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, and  others  ;  Beethoven's  sonatas. 

Applicants  for  instruction  in  organ-playing  must  be  able  to 
harmonize  a  choral  in  four  parts,  and  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  following,  or  real  equivalents  :  Rink's  Organ 
School,  first  five  books ;  Buck's  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ; 
Lemmen's  Organ  School,  part  second  ;  The  Organist,  by  South- 
ard and  Whiting  (used  particularly  for  the  stud}'  of  instrumen- 
tation) ;  easy  preludes  and  figures  with  pedal  obligato  b}-  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  and  others  ;  introduction  to  extempore  playing ; 
accompaniments  for  solo  and  chorus  singing. 

For  instruction  in  vocal  music,  the  candidate  must  possess 
the  general  qualifications  required  of  all  applicants,  also  an 
ability  to  sing  readil}'  at  sight,  and  a  good  degree  of  skill  in 
solo-singing. 

The  special  qualifications  required  of  those  who  wish  to  give 
attention  to  the  violin,  flute,  or  other  orchestral  instruments, 
are  a  familiarity  with  the  technicalities  of  the  instruments,  and 
an  ability  to  play  the  easier  works  of  the  masters. 

Persons  desiring  information  as  to  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical method  of  fitting  themselves  for  the  College  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  Dean. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 
The  regular  courses  of  instruction  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  Course  for  Vocalists. 

II.  Course  for  Pianists. 

III.  Course  for  Organists. 

IV.  Courses  for  Orchestral  Performers. 

All  of  these  courses  include  the  stud}'  of  musical  theory,  also 
the  history  and  aesthetics  of  music.     The  course  for  vocalists 
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includes,  besides  these,  instruction  in  Italian,  German,  and 
French. 

Special  courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  or  tastes 
of  students  desiring  less  extended  instruction  than  that  of  any 
regular  course. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  attend  all  lectures  and  con- 
certs of  the  College,  also  to  play  or  sing  at  such  concerts  when- 
ever appointed. 

The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  such  as  most  rap- 
idly advance  the  pupil ;  viz.,  lectures,  small  classes,  and  private 
tuition  when  deemed  necessarj^ 

The  standard  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  representing  the  various  schools  of  musical  art,  and 
including  concerted  music  of  all  kinds,  are  constantly  placed 
before  the  pupils  for  study ;  and  the  entire  course  of  instruction 
is  arranged  with  a  view  to  secure  the  highest  standard  of  taste, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  relation  of  music  to  the  other 
arts  and  sciences. 

SPECIAL   FACILITIES. 

Students  enterhig  the  College  at  the  commencement  of  the 
3'ear  can  be  admitted  to  classes  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
without  extra  charge. 

Chamber-concerts,  including  piano  and  vocal  solos,  trios, 
quartets,  etc.,  are  given  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  College, 
in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  take  part;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  attend  the  lectures 
and  sight-singing  classes  of  the  New-England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  to  perform  at  its  weekly  concerts. 

The  opportunities  for  culture  outside  of  the  institution  in 
Boston  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  hardl}^  necessary  to  enu- 
merate them.  During  the  concert  season,  miscellaneous  con- 
certs by  foreign  and  resident  artists,  chamber,  symphony,  and 
oratorio  concerts,  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  ;  and  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  English  opera-troupes  usually  spend  several 
weeks  in  the  city,  giving  representations  of  standard  works. 
To  some  of  these  the  students  are  admitted  without  charge. 
The  general  literary  and  educational  advantages  of  the  city  are 
of  course  unsurpassed. 
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The  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Libraiy  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  furnish  a  collection  of  ten  thousand 
volumes  relating  to  music,  to  which  students  have  free  access. 

CHARGES. 

Pianoforte,  organ,  or  voice,  including  composition  and  lec- 
tures, in  class  of  four,  $200  per  year ;  in  class  of  three,  $250  ; 
in  class  of  two,  $350. 

An}'  two  of  the  above  studies,  including  composition  and 
lectures,  in  class  of  four,  $250  per  year ;  in  class  of  three, 
$300  ;  in  class  of  two,  $350. 

All  of  the  above  studies,  in  class  of  four,  $300  per  year ;  in 
class  of  three,  $350  ;  in  class  of  two,  $400. 

Violin  and  other  instruments,  if  in  class,  same  as  above  ;  if 
private  lessons  are  given,  from  S3  to  $4  per  lesson. 

An  examination-fee  of  $3  is  charged  on  admission,  and  $10 
for  examination  and  diploma  or  degree  at  graduation. 

GRADUATION. 

In  most  cases  three  3'ears  will  be  sufficient  for  the  completion 
of  the  course  of  instruction.  Pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  will  receive  the  University  diploma.  Those  who 
have  specially  distinguished  themselves  b}'  their  talents  and 
scholarship  will,  if  graduates  of  any  college  of  liberal  arts, 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music ;  if  not  graduates  of 
a  college  of  liberal  arts,  thej^  will  be  required  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  Logic,  and  in  two  of  the  following  works,  (1) 
March's  Latin  Hymns;  (2)  Goethe's  Faust,  Erster  Theil;  (3) 
Racine,  four  pla3's ;  (4)  Dante's  Divina  Comedia,  one  part, 
before  being  eligible  to  the  above  degree. 

CALENDAR. 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks 
each. 

The  first  term  will  begin  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  1886,  and  close 
Wednesday,  Feb.  2,  1887. 

The  second  term  will  begin  Monday,  Feb.  7,  1887,  and  close 
Saturday,  June  25,  1887. 
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Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  for  two  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of  each  term.  No  pupil  is  received 
for  a  shorter  period  than  the  entire  College  year,  or  that  portion 
of  the  current  year  which  remains  after  entrance. 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College, 

E.    TOURJf:E,   Mus.D., 

Franklin  Square^  Boston. 


COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  place  of  this  College  is  supplied  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College^  organized  1867. 


FACULTY. 

JAMES  C,  GREENOUGH,  A.M.,  President  ;  College  Pastor,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

LEVI  STOCKBRIDGE,  Honorary  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  H.  GOODELL,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
English  Literature. 

CHARLES  A.    GOESSMANN,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL   T.  MAYNARD.,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

MAXLY   MILES,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

CLAREXCE  D.  WARXER,  S.B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics. 

CHARLES   WELLINGTON,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Chemistry. 

First-Lieut.  GEORGE  E.  SAGE,  Fifth  Art.,  U.S.A.,  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

FREDERICK  TUCKERMAN,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 

JOHN  M.    CLARK,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Geology  and  Zoology. 

FREDERICK  E.  RICE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Science 
and  Practice. 

STUDENTS. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Allen,  Edwin  West,  S.B.  {Boston  Univ.) Amherst. 

Lindsey,    Joseph    Bridgeo,    S.B.    {Boston 

Univ. ) Marblehead. 

Nourse,  David  Oliver,  S.B.  {Boston  Univ.). .  .Bolton. 
Phelps,     Charles    Shepard,    S.B.    {Boston 

Univ. ) Florence. 

Preston,      Charles     Henry,     S.B.      {Boston 

Univ. ) Banvcrs. 

Wheeler,  Homer  Jay,  S.B.  {Boston  Univ.) Bolton. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Atkins,  William  Holland Westjield. 

Ayres,  Winfield Oakham. 

Barker,  John  King Three  Rivers. 

Carpenter,  David  Frederic Millinyton. 

Clapp,  Charles  Wellington Montague. 

Duncan,  Richard  Francis Williamstown. 

Eaton,  William  Alfred Piermont-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Felt,  Charles  Frederic  Wilson Northborough. 

Mackintosh,  Richards  Bryant Dedham 

Sanborn,  Kingsbury Lawrence. 

Stone,  George  Edward Spencer. 

Stone,  George  Sawyer Otter  River. 

Wheeler,  George  Waterbury Deposit,  N.  Y. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Allen,  Frederick  Cunningham West  Newton. 

Almeida,  Augusto  Luis  de Bananal,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Ate.-shian,  Osgan  Hagope Sivas,  Turkey. 

Ball,  William  Monroe Amherst. 

Barrett,  Edward  William Milford. 

Brown,  Frederick  Willard West  Medford. 

Caldwell,  William  Hutson Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Carpenter,  Frank  Berton Ley  den. 

Chapin,  Clinton  Gerdine Chicopee. 

Chase,  William  Edward Warwick. 

Clarke,  Frank  Scripture Lowell. 

Davis,  Fred  Augustus Lynn. 

FIsherdick,  Cyrus  Webster Monson. 

Fowler,  Fred  Homer North  Hadley. 

Hathaway,  Bradford  Oakman New  Bedford. 

Howe,  Clinton  Samuel Marlborough. 

Kinney,  Arno  Lewis Lowell. 

Long,  Stephen  Henry East  Shelburne. 

Marsh,  James  Morrill Lynn. 

Marshall,  Charles  Leander Lowell. 

Martin,  Joseph Marblehead. 

Meehan,  Thomas  Francis  Benedict Boston. 

Osterliout,  Jeremiah  Clark Loioell. 

Paine,  Ansel  Wass Boston. 

Rice,  Thomas,  2d Shrewsbury. 

Rideout,  Henry  Norman  Waymouth Quincy. 

Shaughnessy,  John  Joseph Stow. 

Tolman,  William  Nichols Concord. 
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Torelly,  Firmino  da  Silva Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil. 

White,  Herbert  Judson Wakefield. 

SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

Ayre,  Warren Lawrence. 

Belden,  Edward  Henry North  Hatfield. 

Cooley,  Fred  Smith Sunderland. 

Cutler,  George  Washington Waltham. 

Dickinson,  Edwin  Harris North  Amherst. 

Dole,  Edward  Johnson Chicopee. 

Field,  Samuel  Hall North  Hatfield. 

Foster,  Francis  Homer Andover. 

Hay  ward,  Albert  Irving Ashby. 

Hinsdale,  Rufus  Chester Greenfield. 

Johnson,  Irving  Halsey Newburyport. 

Kinney,  Lorenzo  Foster Worcester. 

Knapp,  Edward  Everett East  Cambridge. 

Loomis,  Herbert  Russell North  Amherst. 

Newman,  George  Edward Newbury. 

Noyes,  Frank  Frederick South  Hingham. 

Parker,  James  South  worth G7'eat  Barring  ton. 

Richardson,  Evan  Fussell East  Medway. 

Rogers,  Howard  Perry Allston,  Boston. 

Shepardson,  William  Martin Warwick. 

Shinier,  Boyer  Luther Redington,  Penn . 

Watson,  Charles  Herbert Groton. 

White,  Henry  Kirke Whately. 

Worthington,  Alvan  Fisher Bedham. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

Adams,  George  Albert Winchendon. 

Alger,  George  Ward West  Bridgewater. 

Alger,  Isaac,  jun Aitleborough. 

Blair,  James  Roswell Warren. 

Bliss,  Clinton  Edwin Attleborough. 

Bliss,  Herbert  Charles Attleborough. 

Brooks,  Frederick  Kimball Haverhill. 

Colcord,  Wallace  Rodman Dover. 

Copeland,  Arthur  Davis Campello. 

Crocker,  Charles  Stoughton Sunderland. 

Davis,  Franklin  Ware Tamworth,  N.H. 

Hartwell,  Burt  Laws Littleton. 

Holt,  Jonathan  Edward Andover. 

Hubbard,  D wight  Lauson Amherf-1. 

Huse,  Frederick  Robinson Winchealer. 

Hatchings,  James  Tyler Amherst. 
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Kellogg,  William  Adams North  AmheraL 

Lumbard,  Joseph  Edward Boston. 

Miles,  Arthur  Lincoln Rutland. 

Mishima,  Yataro Tokio,  Japan. 

Moore,  Robert  Bostwick Framingham. 

Okami,  Yoshiji Tokio,  Japan. 

Parsons,  Wilfred  Atherton Southampton. 

Sellew,  Robert  Pease East  Longmeadow. 

Smith,  James  Robert Walpole. 

Wpragne,  William  Arnold Chepachet,  R.I. 

Taylor,  Fred  Leon North  Amherst. 

Waite,  Herbert  Harold Belchertown. 

Wells,  Charles  Otis  ... Hatfield. 

Wentworth,  Elihu  Francis Canton. 

White,  Louis  Allis Whately. 

Whitney,  Charles  Albion Upton. 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  beautifulh'  located 
at  Amherst,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  new  and  excellent  buildings,  and  a  farm  of  nearly 
four  hundred  acres.  Its  real  estate  is  valued  at  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  also  has  a  cash  fund  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  State  Treasury. 
From  year  to  year  improvements  are  made  in  the  means  of 
instruction. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  exam- 
ined orally  and  in  writing  in  the  following  subjects :  English 
C4rammar,  Geograph}-,  Arithmetic  (including  the  metric  system), 
Algebia  to  quadratic  equations,  and  the  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  are  examined  as  above,  and 
also  in  the  studies  gone  over  by  the  class  to  which  they  may 
desire  admission. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  College  until  he  is  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Every  applicant  is  required  to  furnish  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  character  from  his  late  pastor  or  teacher.  Candi- 
dates are  requested  to  furnish  the  Examining  Committee  with 
their  standing  in  the  schools  they  have  last  attended.  The 
previous  rank  of  the  candidate  will  be  considered  in  admitting 
him. 
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The  regular  examinations  for  admission  are  held  at  the 
Botanic  Museum,  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  June  2;>, 
and  on  Tuesday',  Sept.  7  :  but  candidates  ma^^  be  examined 
and  admitted  at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 

COURSE   OF    STUDY    AND   TRAINING. 

I  RESIIMAN    YEAR. 

Fall  Term..  —  Algebra;  Structural  Botany;  French,  Giam- 
mar  and  Readings  ;  Ilistor}',  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
reference  to  modern  institutions  ;  Militar}'  Drill. 

Winter  Term. — Plane  Geometry  and  Theory  of  Liquations; 
Freehand  Drawing  ;  Zoology  and  F^ntomology  ;  French  ;  Modern 
History;  Military  Drill. 

Summer  Term.  —  Solid  Geometr}-  and  Conic  Sections ; 
Anah'tical  Botan}" ;  French  ;  Agriculture,  History  of  Domestic 
Animals  ;  Military  Drill. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

Fall  Term. — Conic  Sections  and  Plane  Trigonometry';  Sys- 
tematic Botany  ;  Inorganic  Chemistry  ;  German  ;  Agriculture, 
Stock  Breeding  ;  Militar}'  Drill. 

Wiiiter  Term.  —  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration; 
Inorganic  Chemistry  ;  Anatomy  and  Ph3siology  ;  Mechanical 
Drawing  ;  German  ;  History  of  Agriculture  ;  Militar}'  Drill. 

Summer  Term.  —  Surveying;  German;  Horticulture;  Min- 
eralogy ;  Militar}'  Drill. 

•JITNTOR    YEAi:. 

Fall  Term. — Mechanics;  Geology;  Market-Gardening  and 
Floriculture  ;  Rhetoric  ;  Military  Drill. 

Winter  Term.  —  Pln'sics  ;  Analytical  Chemistry  ;  Agriculture  ; 
Veterinary  Science  ;  Military  Drill. 

Summer  Term. — Analytical  Geometry;  Agricultural  Chem- 
istr}',  with  laboratory  work ;  Arboriculture ;  Meteorology ; 
Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Military  Drill. 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

Fall  Term.  — Agricultural  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work  ; 
Metaphysics  ;  Biology  ;  Military  Drill. 
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Winter  Term.  —  Organic  Chemistry,  with  laborator}'  work  ; 
Political  Economy ;  Principles  of  Law ;  EngUsh  Literature ; 
Military  Drill. 

Summer  Term.  —  Metaphysics;  Constitutional  History  ;  Eng- 
lish Literature  ;  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  the  Manufactur- 
ing Industries  ;  Agricultural  Review  ;  Militar}^  Drill. 

TEXT-BOOKS   AND   WORKS    OF    REFERENCE. 

Instruction  is  given  chief!}'  by  lectures  and  practical  exercises, 
but  the  following  text-books  are  used  or  recommended  for 
reference  :  — 

AGRICULTURE. 

Sinclair,  Code  of  Agriculture.  — Morton,  Cyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture. —  Stephen,  Book  of  the  Farm.  — Copland,  Agriculture, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  —  Dickson,  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients. 
—  Flint,  American  Farmer.  —  Low,  Domesticated  Animals. — 
Allen,  American  Cattle.  —  Allen,  History  of  Short-horns. — 
Thornton,  Ilistor}'  of  the  Jerse3's.  —  Flint,  Milch  Cows  and 
Dairy  Farming.  —  Willard,  Practical  Daih^  Husbandry. — Miles 
on  Stock  Breeding.  —  Stonehenge,  The  Horse.  — Mayhew,  Horse 
Management. — Randall,  Practical  Shepherd. — Harris  on  the 
Pig.  — Wright,  Poultry. — Thomas,  Farm  Implements  ;  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

150TANY    AND    HORTICULTURE. 

Gray,  Manual  and  Botanical  Text-Books. — Berkeley,  Intio- 
duction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany. — Cook,  Microscopic  Fungi. — 
Bessey,  Elements  of  Botany. — Behrens,  Guide  to  the  Micro- 
scope in  Botany.  —  Sachs,  Text-Book  of  Botany.  —  Goodale, 
Vegetable  Ph3siolog3^ — De  Bary,  Comparative  Anatomj^  of  the 
Vegetative  Organs  of  the  Phanerogams.  —  Lasquereux  and 
James,  Mosses  of  North  America.  —  Loudon,  Encyclopaedia  of 
Plants.  —  Downing,  Landscape  Gardening.  —  Kemp,  Land- 
scape Gardening.  —  Hemsley,  Hand-Book  of  Hardy  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Plants.  —  Downing,  Fruit  and  Fruit-Trees  of 
America. — Thomas,  American  Fruit-Culturist. — Fuller,  Fruit- 
Culturist.  —  Fuller,  Forest-Tree  Culturist.  —  Williams,  Choice 
Store  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Saunders,  Insects  injurious  to 
Fruits. 
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CHEMISTRY    AND    GEOLOGY. 

Watt,    Chemical    Dictionary.  —  Roscoe    and    Scliorlemmer, 
Chemistiy. — Fo\vne,  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  Watt. 

—  Liebig,  Chemische  Briefe.  —  Remsen,  Theoretical  Chemistry. 

—  Fresenius,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  Johnson. — 
Wills,  Chemical  Analysis.  — Woehler,  Chemical  Analysis,  Na- 
son.  —  Classen,  Analysis,  Smith.  —  Caldwell,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Analysis.  — Sibson,  Agricultural  Chemistr3^  — John- 
ston, Agricultural  Chemistry'  and  Geology,  Cameron. — Liebig, 
Ernahrung  der  Pflanzen.  —  Hoffman,  Ackerbau  Chemie.  — 
Wolff,  Aschen  Anal3'sen.  — Koenig,  Nahrungs  Mittel. — King- 
zett,  Animal  Chemistr3\  —  Kiihn,  Ernahrung  des  Rindviehes. — 
Mentzel  und  V.  Lengerke,  Landwirschaftliche  Kalender.  — 
Dana,  Text-Book  and  Manual  of  Geology.  — Le  Conte,  Geology. 

—  Dana,  Miueralog}'.  —  Crookes  and  Rohrig,  Metallurgy. 

MATHEMATICS,    PHYSICS,    AND    SURVEYlNCi. 

Wells,  Algebra.  — Todhunter,  Algebra.  — Wentworth,  Geom- 
etry. —  Loomis,  Analytical  Geometiy.  — Griffin,  Conic  Sections. 

—  Wells,  Trigonometiy.  — Todhunter,  Trigonometry.  —  Chau- 
venet.  Trigonometry.  — Schuyler,  Mensuration. — Todhunter, 
Mensuration.  —  Halstead,  Mensuration.  —  Schujler,  Surveying. 

—  Gillespie,  Surveying. — Dana,  Mechanics. — Ball,  Experimen- 
tal ^lechanics.  —  Alexander  and  Thomson,  Applied  Mechanics. 

—  Rankin,  Applied  Mechanics.  —  Cotterill,  Applied  Mechanics. 
— Byrne,  Practical  Mechanics. — Ganot,  Physics.  — Deschanel, 
Natural  Philosoplw.  —  Jamin,  Cours  de  Ph3'sique. — Yerdet, 
Oeuvres. — Wright,  Experimental  Optics. — Tyndall,  Molecular 
Physics.  —  Thomson,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Tait,  Ph3'si- 
cal  Science. — Loomis,  Calculus. — Byerl3^,  Calculus. — Wil- 
liamson, Calculus. 

ANATOMY,    PHYSIOLOGY,    AND    HYGIENE. 

Gray,  Anatomy. — Quain,  Anatomy. — Holden,  Osteolog3\ 

—  Schiifer,  Essentials  of  Histology.  —  Klein,  Atlas  of  Histology. 

—  Fol,  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  mikroskopischen  Anato- 
mie.  —  Foster  and  Balfour,  Elements  of  Embryology.  — Foster, 
Text-Book  of  Physiology.  — Martin,  The  Human  Bcd3'.  — Lau- 
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dois,  Manual  of  Human  Phj'siology.  —  Sanderson,  Iland-Book 
for  the  Physiological  Laborator}^  —  Gamgee,  Physiological 
Chemistry  of  the  Animal  Body.  — Pavj'  on  Food  and  Dietetics. 

—  M'Gregor-Robertson,  P^lements  of  Physiological  Ph3'sics. — 
Liiys,  The  Brain  and  its  Functions.  —  Parkes,  Practical  Hy- 
giene.—  Wilson,  Hand-Book  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science. 

—  Gallon,  Health}'  Dwellings.  — Corfield,  The  Laws  of  Health. 

—  Waring,  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns.  — Billings, 
Principles  of  Ventilation  and  Heating. 

/o6lO(;V     AM)    VKTEinNAin     SCIKNCE. 

Claus.  Klementar}'  Text-Book  of  Zoology.  —  Gegenbaur,  P^le- 
ments  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  —  Chauveau,  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  Domesticated  Animals,  Fleming. — Owen,  Anatomy 
of  Vertebrates. — Huxley,  Anatomy  of  Invertebrated  Animals. 

—  Brooks.  Invertebrates.  —  Parker,  Course  in  Zootomj'.  — 
Spencer,  The  Principles  of  Biology.  —  Haeckel,  Generalle  Mor- 
phologic.—  Wallace,  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals. — 
Darwin,  Origin  of  Species.  —  Clark,  Mind  in  Nature. — Coues, 
Key  to  North- American  Birds. — Packard,  Guide  to  Study  of 
Insects.  —  Harris,  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation.  —  Klein, 
Micro-Organisms  and  Disease.  — Strangeway,  Veterinary  Anat- 
omy, Vaughan.  — Dun,  Veterinary  Medicines. — Williams,  Prin- 
ciples of  Veterinary  Medicine.  —  Robertson,  Fquine  Medicine. 

—  Fleming,  Text-Book  of  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery.  — Law, 
Farmer's  Veterinary  Adviser.  —  Gamgee,  Domestic  Animals  in 
Health  and  Disease. — Walley,  Four  Bovine  Scourges. 

KN(;i.ISH,    Flii:N(  II,    ANI>    (iEKMAN. 

Hill.  Principles  of  Rhetoric. — Mints,  Manual  of  English 
Prose.  —  Morley,  Knglish  Writers.  —  Ten  Brink,  Farly  English 
Literature  to  Wiclif. — Earle,  Anglo-Saxon  Literature.  —  Taine, 
History  of  English  Literature. — Tyler,  History-  of  American 
Literature. — Brachet,  French  Grammar. — Van  Laun,  History 
of  French  Literature.  — Whitney,  German  Granimai-.  —  Hedge, 
Prose  Writers  of  Germany.  —  Scheror,  History  of  German 
Jiterature. 

The  French  and  (4erman  text-books  are  changed  every  year, 
selections  being  made  from  recent  literary  and  scientific  publi- 
cations. 
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HISTORY. 

Hegel,   Philosophy  of  History. — Kanke,  Universal  History. 

—  Smith,  History  of  the  World. — Mommseii,  History  of  Rome. 

—  Curtins,  History  of  Greece.  —  Shepard,  Fall  of  Rome  and 
Rise  of  the  New  Nationalities. — Stille,  Studies  in  Mediaeval 
History.  —  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire.  —  Draper,  History  of 
the  Intellectual  Development  of  P^urope. — Guizot,  Histoiy  of 
Civilization. — Buckle,  Histor}-  of  Civilization  in  England. — 
Green,  Histor}^  of  the  P^nglish  People. — Taswell-Langmead, 
Constitutional  History  of  England.  —  McMasters,  History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States. — Von  Hoist,  Constitutional 
History-  of  the  United  States. 

MENTAL,    >[OKAL,    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

Schwegler,  History  of  Philosophy. — Lotze,  Outlines  of  Meta- 
physics.—  Bain,  Mind  and  Body. — Maudsley,  Pathology  of 
Mind.  —  AYhewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. — Jevons, 
Logic. — Lecky,  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe.  —  Harris, 
Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism. — Lotze,  Microcosmos. — Marti- 
neau.  Types  of  Ethical  Theor}'.  —  Hopkins,  Outline  of  Man.  — 
Kant,  Metaphysics  of  Ethics.  —  Spencer,  First  Principles  and 
Data  of  Ethics. — Leck}^  History  of  European  Morals  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne. —  Spencer,  Sociology. — Mills,  Po- 
litical Economy,  Laughlin. — Roscher,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  — Cairns,  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

—  Newcomb,  Political  Economy. — Fawcett,  Manual  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  —  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages. 

MILITARY    SCIENCE. 

Ilamley,  Art  of  War.  —  Tidball,  Hand-Book  of  Artillery.  — 
Upton,  Infantry  Tactics. — United-States  Artillery  Tactics. — 
Kent,  Commentaries.  —  Benet,  Courts-Martial. — Holt,  Digest 
of  Opinions.  —  Halleck,  International  Law.  —  Regulations  of 
United- States  Army.  —  Scott,  Military  History.  —  Histories  of 
Revolution,  War  of  1812,  Mexican  War,  and  Rebellion. 

The  instruction  in  the  languages  is  intended  to  qualify  the 
graduates  to  write  and  speak  English  with  correctness,  and  to 
translate  the  French  with  facility.     The  scientific  instruction  is 
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as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  and  every  science  is 
taught  with  constant  reference  to  its  application  to  agriculture 
and  the  wants  of  the  farmer.  The  regular  course  includes  every 
branch  of  ordinary  farming  and  gardening,  and  is  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical.  Each  topic  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the 
lecture-room,  and  again  in  the  plant-house  or  field,  where  ever}' 
student  is  obliged  to  work.  The  amount  of  required  work,  how- 
ever, is  limited,  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  study. 
Students  are  allowed  to  do  additional  work,  provided  the}'  main- 
tain the  necessary  rank  as  scholars. 

Those  desiring  special  instruction  in  cliemistry,  civil  engineer- 
ing, veterinary  science,  agriculture,  or  horticulture,  ma}^  make 
private  arrangements  with  the  officers  having  charge  of  these 
departments. 

The  class  in  microscopy  have  the  use  of  Tolles's  best  com- 
pound microscopes,  with  objectives  from  four  inches  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  focal  distance,  and  a  variety  of  eye-pieces. 

On  Sundays  students  are  required  to  attend  church  in  the 
forenoon,  and  invited  to  join  a  class  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  The}'  will  be  permitted  to  select  their  place 
of  attendance  from  among  the  cluirches  in  the  town,  which  are 
of  the  following  denominations  ;  namely,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Methodist  Episcopal,  Protestant  P^piscopal,  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

GRADUATION. 

The  regular  course  of  study  is  four  years  ;  and  those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  it  receive  from  the  College  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  ;  the  diplomas  being  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  who  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

If  matriculants  in  Boston  University,  they  can  also  receive 
its  degree,  with  a  diploma  entitUng  them  to  membership  in  the 
University  Convocation  with  tlie  privileges  of  alumni  of  the 
University. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  $26  per  term  ;  room-rent,  $5  to  $10  per  term  ;  board 
$3.00  to  $5.00  per  week  ;  expenses  of  Chemical  Laboratory  to 
students  of  practical  chemistry,  $10  per  term  ;  public  and  pri- 
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vate  damaoes,  including  value  of  chemical  apparatus  destro3'ed 
or  injured,  at  cost.  Annual  expenses,  including  books,  $200 
to  $350. 

The  onh'  other  college  expenses  are  small,  and  occur  but 
once  in  the  entire  course  :  such  as,  for  furnishing  a  room,  from 
$25  to  $50  ;  and  for  diploma  of  the  College,  $3. 

Candidates  for  graduation  in  Boston  Universit}'  are  charged 
a  matriculation  fee  of  $5,  and  a  graduation  fee  of  $5.  But,  if 
not  paid  on  or  before  the  tiventieth  of  May  in  the  Senior  3'ear, 
these  charges  are  doubled. 

Indigent  students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer 
about  the  public  or  farm  buildings,  or  in  the  field  ;  but  it  is 
hardl}'  possible  for  one  to  earn  more  than  from  $50  to  $100  per 
annum,  besides  performing  other  duties.  So  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  circumstances,  students  will  be  permitted  to  select 
such  varieties  of  labor  as  they  ma}',  for  special  reasons,  desire 
to  engaoe  in. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  unanimously  voted  that 
every  Agricultural  Society'  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  Common- 
wealth be  urged  to  maintain  at  least  one  scholarship  at  the  Col- 
lege, and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  one  or  more  students. 
The  Trustees  also  have  voted  to  establish  one  free  scholarship 
for  each  of  the  eleven  congressional  districts  of  the  State,  the 
appointments  to  which  will  be  made  by  the  representatives  from 
the  several  districts. 

Eighty  other  free  scholarships  were  established  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1883,  and  any  person  desiring  admission  to  the 
College  can  apph'  for  one  of  these  scholarships  to  the  senator 
of  his  district. 

CALENDAR   FOR  lS8(5-87. 

The  third  term  of  the  collegiate  3'ear  begins  April  G,  and 
closes  June  22,  Commencement  Dav. 

The  first  term  begins  Sept.  8,  and  continues  till  Dec  17. 

The  second  term  begins  Jan.  5,  and  continues  till  March  25, 
1887. 

There  will  be  an  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  College  at  the  Botanic  Museum,  at  nine  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
June  23,  and  also  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  1886. 
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The  Farnswortli  Prize  Declamations  take  place  Monday  even- 
ing, June  21. 

The  public  examination  of  the  graduating  class  for  the  Grin- 
nell  Prizes  for  excellence  in  agriculture  take  place  Monday 
afternoon,  June  21. 

The  exercises  of  Graduation  Day  occur  Tuesday,  June  22, 
1.S86, 

For  further  information,  address  the  President, 

J.    C.    GEEENOUGH,  A.M. 

Amherst,  Mass. 


THE    PEOFESSIOIs^AL    SCHOOLS. 


The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  provide  that  all  de- 
partments so  organized  as  to  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the 
student  a  collegiate  preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be 
called  Schools.  Such  of  these  as  are  organized  and  adminis- 
tered in  the  interest  of  persons  preparing  for  professional  life 
are  styled  Professional  Schools.  Of  these,  three  have  been 
established,  and  a  fourth  projected,  — 

The  School  of  Theology. 
The  School  of  Law. 
The  School  of  Medicine. 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  last  of  these  w^ill  be  established  as  soon  as  adequate 
means  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Universit}^ 


THE   SCHOOL   OF   THEOLOGY. 

Projected  18S9 ;  opened  18^7. 


FACULTY. 

WILLIAM  F.  WARREN",  S.T.D.,  President,  Bean,  and  Professor  of 
Comparative  Theology  and  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Beli(/ion. 

JOHX  W.  LINDSAY,  S.T.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Exef/etical 
Theology. 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND,  S.T.D.,  Harris  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology.^ 

HENRY  C.  SHELDON,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Professor  of  Historical  Theology. 

SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  David  Sjww  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory. 

HINCKLEY  G.  MITCHELL,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old-Testament  Exegesis,  Instructor  in  Assyrian,  etc. 

MARCUS  D.  BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Assistant  Dean,  and  Professor  of 
New-Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis. 

MIC  AH  J.  CRAMER,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  and 
Lecturer  on  Contemporaneous  German  Theological  Literature. 

Bishop  RANDOLPH  S.  FOSTER,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Topics 

in  Practical  Theology. 
BORDEN  P.  BOWNE,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Theistic  Philosophy,  Ethics, 

and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
AUGUSTUS  H.  BUCK,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German. 
CARLO  VENEZIANI,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
HARVEY  L.  WHITNEY,  Instructor  in  Singing. 

STUDENTS. 

GRADUATE   STUDENTS. 

Browne,  John   Kitteredge,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.), 

[Andover  Theol.  Sem. ) Cambridgeport. 

Jones,  Albert  C,  A.M.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.),  S.T.B. 

( Boston  Univ. ) Delaware,  O. 

'  Established  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Elisha  Harris,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Pierce,  John  Owen,  A.B.   (Fulton  Col.),  (Union 

Theol.  Sem. ) Frankfort,  O. 

Wadswortli,    Julian    Sturtevant,     S.B,    (Illinois 

(JoL),  ( Drew  TJieol.  Sem. ) East  Weymouth. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Archibald,  Albert  Reid,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.) Boston. 

Brewster,    William    Nesbitt,    A.B.    (Ohio    Wes. 

Univ. ) Cincinnati,  O. 

Butler,  Frank  Roscoe,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.) Lewiston,  Me. 

Dennett,  Edward  Power,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Pacific) .  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Everett,  Frank  Adelbert,  A.M.  (Broivn  Univ.)  ...Franklin. 

Hayes,  Doremus  Alray,  A.B.  (Ohio  Wes.  Univ.).  .Dayton,  O. 

Millar,  Webster,  A. M.  (Lawrence  Univ. ) Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Price,  Philip,  A.B.  (Syracuse  Univ.) Detroit,  Mich. 

Scott,  Jefferson   Ellsworth,  A.B.   (Mount   Union 

Col. )  Seetapore,  Ind. 

Warrington,  Francis  Marion,  A.M.  (North- 
western Univ. ) Austin,  Nev. 

Woodward,  William  Dodge,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.).  .Nantucket. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Johnson,    Samuel    Frederick,    S.B.    (Muskingum 

Col.) Blue  Bell,  O. 

Kelley,  Frederick  Israel Medford. 

Pillsbury,  Fred  Cutter Nashua,  N.H. 

Summers,  William  Henry West  Winchester,  Ont. 

Thompson,  Arthur Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE   CLASS. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Adams,  Carlos  Lemuel,  A.B.  (Dartmouth  Col.) .  .Williamstown,  Vt. 
Brengle,  Samuel  Logan,  A.B.  (De  Pauw  Univ.) .  .Greencastle,  Ind. 
Briggs,    Arthur    Hyslop,    A.B.    ( North  -  Western 

Univ. ) San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Coe,  George  Albert,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Rochester) . .  .Lyndonville,  N.Y. 
Hutchinson,    Bennett    Wertz,    A.B.    (Ohio    Wes. 

Univ. ) Mount  Pleasant,  Penn. 

Jackson,   Benjamin   Franklin,  A.B.   (Ohio    Wes. 

Univ. ) Hingham. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Bell,  Artemus  Canfield Cape  Traverse,  P. E.I. 

Harris,  Frank  Peabody Lynn. 
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Horton,  Lyman  Gihnau Eant  Greenwich,  R.L 

Jefferson,    Charles    Edward,     S.B.    [Ohio    IFe-s. 

Univ.) Cambridge,  O. 

McGregor,  Alexander Alexandria,  N.H. 

Wolcott,  Robert  Thomas Dover,  N.H. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

FIRST   DIVISION. 

Anderson,  Carl  Axel,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) ..  .Cleveland,  O. 

Bronson,  John  Dillon,  A.B.  [Cornell  Col.) Wyoming,  la. 

Desjardins,  Paul,  A.B.  (Albion  Col.) Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Larkin,  Francis  Marion,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) . Cincinnati,  O. 

Nelson,  Walter  Horatius,  A.B.  {Clark  Univ.) Marion,  Ala. 

Sharp,  Arthur  Page,  A.B.  {McKendree  Col.) Lebanon,  III. 

Thrasher,     Eugene     Hamlin,     A.B.     {Wesleyan 

Univ. ) Nashua,  N.  H. 

Whaley,  Allen  Weston,  A.B.  {Claflin  Univ.) Orangeburg,  S.C. 

Wood,  Alfred  Augustus,  A.B.  {Oberlin  Col.) Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SECOND   DIVISION. 

Haight,  Frank  Marsh,  L.B.  ( Univ.  of  Wis.) Spring  Green,  Wis. 

Hale,  Francis  Joseph Fitchburg. 

Harshman,  Charles  William,  S.B.  {Western  Re- 
serve Sem. ) Lordstown,  O. 

Love,  William West  Hampstead,  N.  H. 

Nelson,  Arthur  William  Laroy liindge,  N.H. 

IN  FOUR-YEARS'   COURSE. 

Adams,  Luther  William Melrose. 

Ashford,  William Boston. 

Howard,  Charles  Monroe Salem,  N.H. 

King,  Harry  Brigstock London,  Eng. 

Poland,  Orville  Cram Waitsfield,  Vt. 

Roberts,  David Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Swartz,  Heniy  Butler,  S.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.) ..  .Delaware,  O. 
Shaw,  Daniel  Webster,  Ph.B.  {Baldwin  Univ.). .  .Berea,  O. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Docking,  James  Tippett Galien,  Mich. 

Ferguson,  John  Calvin Crescent  City,  III. 

Freeman,  Luther Essex,  Vt. 

George,  Joseph  Henry,  A.M.  {Victoria  Univ.)  ...South  Yarmouth. 

Gillis,  Benjamin  Cole Mechanicsville,  Vt. 

Halleri,  Albert liockport. 

Holmes,  Alonzo  Lee,  A.M.  {Victoria  Univ.).    . . .  Stanstead,  P.Q. 
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Hoskiiis,  Robert,  A.M.  ( Williams  Col.) Budaon,  India. 

Jameson,  Henry  Campbell,  A.B.  {N.  W.  O.  Nor- 
mal Univ. ) Ada,  O. 

Johnson,  Henry  Theodore,  A.B.  {Lincoln  Univ.). Georgetown,  D.C. 
Littlefield,  Charles  Alvin,  A.B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ.).  Wells,  Me. 

Pillsbury,  John  Pearson ...    Nashua,  N.  11. 

Reed,  Frank  Herbert Silver  Lake. 

Searles,  Arthur  Nahnm Copley,  O. 

Smith,  Albert  George Drownville,  R. I. 

Thomas,  James  Tillson Halifax. 

Thompson,  Frank  Charles Rush,  N.  Y. 

Ward,  John  Webster Boston. 

Wheat,  Frank  Irving Croton,  N.  Y. 

Whiteside,  Thomas Chiropee. 

Worthen,  George  Henry West  Lehanon,  N.  II. 

This  School  was  projected  in  a  Convention  held  in  Boston  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1839.  It  was  opened  at  Concord,  N.H., 
in  1847.  Twenty  years  later  it  was  removed  to  Boston,  where 
from  1867  till  1871  its  legal  name  was  "The  Boston  Theologi- 
cal Seminary."  In  the  latter  year  it  was  incoiporated  into  the 
University',  and  became  its  first  department. 

INSTRUCTION. 

With  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
Faculty  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  freshness  and  variety 
consistent  with  scientific  system  and  thoroughness.  Accord- 
ingl}',  while  a  faithful  use  of  the  best  books  of  reference  in 
every  branch  is  insisted  on,  the  instruction  is  almost  entirely- 
oial.  It  is  intended  that  the  student  shall  do  something  more 
than  merely  memorize  text-books.  Whenever  a  branch  of 
science,  or  a  portion  of  a  branch,  can  be  best  taught  b}'  a  fresh 
original  handling  in  the  wi\y  of  written  lectures,  or  b}^  free 
exposition,  or  by  blackboard  exercise,  or  by  a  Socratic  method, 
or  by  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these,  the  professors  will 
not  shrink  from  the  additional  labor  which  such  methods  neces- 
sarily involve.  In  several  branches,  privately  printed  lectures 
are  issued  to  the  classes. 
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REGULAR   THREE-YP:ARS'    COURSE. 

FIRST    YEAK. 

Introduction.  — Lectures  on  Theology  in  General,  its  Constituent  and 
related  Branches,  their  Correct  Classification  and  Order  of  Study,  Aids, 
Methods,  etc. 

ExEGETiCAL  Theology.  —  Hebrew  Grammar ;  Critical  and  Exegeti- 
cal  Readings  in  the  Pentateuch;  New- Testament  Greek;  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Readings  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  Origin  and 
History  of  the  Sacred  Canon;  Biblical  Archaeology. 

Historical  Theology. — Life  of  Christ,  and  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Age;  General  Church  History  to  the  Reformation;  Christian 
Archaeology;  Christian  Art  History;  Sacred  Geography. 

Systematic  Theology. — Biblical  Theology  (New  Testament);  In- 
troduction to  Didactic  Theology:  the  Apologetic  Basis,  the  Nature, 
Sources,  Standard,  and  Methods  of  Didactic  Theology, 

Practical  Theology.  —  Sacred  Rhetoric;  Review  of  the  Ancient 
Pulpit;  Elocutionary  and  Rhetorical  Exercises. 

Lectures  on  the  Obligation,  Working  Forces,  Inadequate  Methods, 
True  Theory,  Successes,  Reflex  Benefits,  Obstacles,  History,  Geographic 
Survey,  and  Literature  of  Christian  Missions. 

second  year. 

Exegetical  Theology'. — Hebrew  continued;  Critical  and  Exegeti- 
cal Readings  in  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies ;  Greek  Testament  continued ; 
Hermeneutics;  Exegetical  and  Expository  Exercises. 

Historical  Theology.  —  History  of  Christian  Doctrines;  Patristics; 
Comparative  Symbolics. 

Systematic  Theology. — Didactic  Theology;  Ethics,  Philosophical 
and  Christian;  Essays  and  Discussions. 

Practical  Theology.  — Homiletics;  Historical  Review  of  the  Pul- 
pit continued;  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Exegetical  Theology.  —  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Chaldee  with  Read- 
ings; New-Testament  Exegesis  concluded;  Biblical  Criticism;  Expository 
Exercises. 

Historical  Theology. — Latest  Church  History;  History  and 
Comparative  Symbolics  of  the  American  Churches;  Ecclesiastical  Sta- 
tistics. 

Comparative  Theology.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions, 
Comparative  Theology,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Special  Exami- 
nation of  the  Chaldaeo-Assyrian,  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  East-Aryan, 
Chinese,  Greek,  and  Teutonic  Religions;  Comparative  Cosmology  and 
Mythical  Geography  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations;  Essays  and  Dis- 
cussions. 
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Pkactical  Theology.  —Pastoral  Theology;  Discipline  of  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church;  Church  Work  (Sunday  Schools,  Church  Chari- 
ties, Missions,  etc.);  Worship,  Keview  of  the  Pulpit  of  the  Present 
Century;  Homiletical  Exercises  and  Preaching. 

ELECTIVE   STUDIES. 

With  the  consent  of  the  respective  Deans,  an}-  student  in  the 
School  of  Theology  ma}^  attend  upon  the  instruction  in  any 
class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  without  charge.  Tliis  con- 
sent must  be  procured  before  commencing  such  attendance^  and 
attendance  without  previous  enregistration  for  the  study  works  a 
forfeiture  of  the  privilege.  Students  availing  themselves  of  this 
offer  must  also  be  regular  in  attendance,  and  pass  all  required 
examinations  in  the  work  undertaken. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity. — This  course  is  of  especial 
value  and  interest  to  students  of  theology. 

Ethics,  and  the  History  of  Christian  Ethics.  —  This  and  the 
preceding  are  given  b}'  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Philosophy. — The  coui-ses  in  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  His- 
tor}' of  Philosophy,  Philosophy  of  Theism,  Logic,  and  IMiilosophy 
of  Ethics,  have  proven  ver\'  attractive  and  useful.  All  of  these 
courses  are  given  by  Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne. 

German.  —  Beginners  have  free  instruction  in  this  language 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Advanced  students  enjo}^  the 
opportunity  of  reading  CJerman  Theology  with  Professor  Cramer 
three  times  a  week  without  charge. 

Spanish. — To  students  preparing  to  labor  among  Spanish- 
American  populations,  free  instruction  is  furnished  in  the  Span- 
ish language.  Several  have  been  appointed  in  Mexico  and 
South  America. 

Assyrian.  —  The  coming  year,  suitable  candidates  will  be 
admitted  to  a  bi-weekly  course  of  instruction  in  Assyrian,  to 
be  given  b}^  Professor  Mitchell. 

Other  Shemitic  Languages.  —  The  same  professor  will  also 
instruct  any  who  may  have  time  and  suitable  qualifications  to 
take  up  the  study  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  Biblical  Chaldee,  Talmudic 
Hebrew,  and  Samaritan. 

Music. — All  students  desirous  of  improving  in  the  art  of 
singing  or  in  the  science  of  music  receive,  free  of  charge,  an 
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elementary  course  of  instruction  in  the  New-England  Conserva- 
tor}' of  Music.  The}'  are  also  furnished  with  free  tickets  to 
the  frequent  oratorio  rehearsals,  concerts,  and  lectures  af  the 
Conservatory. 

Vocal  and  Oratorical  Culture.  —  Elocutionary  lectures  with 
required  drill  exercises  are  maintained  in  each  class  throughout 
the  year.  Students  desiring  private  instruction  in  addition  are 
enabled  to  secure  it  at  especially  favorable  rates.  (See  "  School 
of  All  Sciences.") 

Medical  Lectures.  —  Students  preparing  for  missionary  ser- 
vice can  attend  medical  lectures  free  of  expense. 

FOUR-YEARS'    COURSE. 

Candidates  who  for  any  cause  satisfactor}'  to  the  Faculty 
desire  to  take  four  years  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  regular 
undergraduate  work  of  the  School,  or  who  with  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty  desire  to  combine  with  that  work  such  an  amount 
of  study  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  or  School  of  All  Sciences, 
as  would  render  a  fourth  year  necessary,  will  be  allowed  to  carr}' 
out  their  wishes  without  extra  charge  for  tuition  ;  also  with  free 
room  the  fourth  year,  provided  there  be  vacancies  in  the  rooms 
provided  for  students  of  theology.  This  extension  of  time  may 
be  of  great  advantage  to  those  who  lack  the  first  grade  of  prepara- 
tion, or  who  are  necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  self-support 
to  preach  during  a  large  part  of  their  course.  Candidates  labor- 
ing under  both  these  disabilities  are  required  to  take  the  four 
years. 

MISSIONARY    COURSE. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  year  there  is  a  weekl}'  Mis- 
sionary Lecture  by  a  member  of  the  Facult}'.  This  has  been 
the  practice  for  fifteen  years  past.  The  course  covers,  as  fully 
as  practicable,  all  the  more  important  points  in  the  Theory, 
History,  and  Practice  of  Christian  Missions.  As  treated,  the 
matter  is  equally  important  to  future  pastors  and  prospective 
missionaries. 

The  Missionary  Association  of  the  School  holds  stated  meet- 
ings to  hear  reports  and  original  letters  from  former  students 
and  others  in  the  various  mission-fields,  to  pray  for  the  increased 
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success  of  missionaiy  labor,  to  discuss  questions  connected  with 
the  mission-work,  and,  in  general,  to  cultivate  an  intelligent 
personal  interest  in  the  great  enterprise  of  evangelizing  the 
world.  During  the  past  3^ear  it  has  been  repeatedl}^  addressed 
b}'  returned  missionaries  and  others  who  have  personally  in- 
spected foreign  missions. 

As  soon  as  this  department  can  be  suitabl}'  endowed,  it  is 
proposed  to  enlarge  the  missionar}'  instruction  to  a  full  three- 
3'ears'  course  substantially  as  below.  To  its  earl}'  establish- 
ment, friends  of  missions  are  invited  to  contribute  by  providing 
the  neoessar}'  funds. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Introductory  Lectures  on  Missionary  Work:  its  Theory,  Method, 
Requisites,  and  Results. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis;  the  External  History  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  Bible  Times  considered  as  a  Mirror  of  Its  Internal  States; 
Philosophy  of  Theism,  Deism,  Pantheism,  Polytheism,  and  Atheism; 
the  Christian  Church,  its  Constitution  and  Government;  Rhetorical 
Exercises. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Sacred  Philology  and  Exegesis  continued;  Hermeneutics;  Origin, 
History,  and  Present  Relations  of  the  Chief  Religions  of  the  World; 
Didactic  Theology;  Christian  Ilalieutlcs,  or  the  Theory  of  Missionary 
Labor;  Relation  of  the  Science  to  Pastoral  Theology;  Keryktik  (mis- 
sionary form  of  Homiletics),  with  Practical  Exercises. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Lectures  introductory  to  the  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Arabic,  or  some 
other  Oriental  Language;  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  Buddhism, 
Brahmlnlsm,  Confucianism,  and  Islamism;  History  and  State  of  Modern 
Missions;  Comparative  Soteriology  and  Ethics  of  all  Religions;  Keryktik ; 
Practical  Exercises,  etc. 

Home-missionary  labor  during  the  three  years  in  connection  with  the 
Boston  City  Missionary  Societies.  A  select  course  of  Reading  will  also 
be  required. 

POST-GRADUATE   COURSES. 

Bachelors  of  Sacred  Theology,  of  this  or  other  Schools,  can 
be  admitted  to  an}'  of  the  varied  courses  of  the  School  of  All 
Sciences  on  favorable  terms.  (See  University  Year  Book, 
''  School  of  All  Sciences.") 

Professor  Mitchell  conducts,  when  desired,  a  post-graduate 
class  in  advanced  Hebrew,  meeting  weekly  on  Mondays. 
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MrSCELLANEOUS   ADVANTAGP:S. 

Libraries.  —  Students  enjoy  access,  without  fee,  to  the  follow- 
ing libraries  :  1st,  The  Library  of  the  School,  a  collection  of 
about  5,000  volumes,  including  a  valuable  missionary  library. 
•2d,  The  Latimer  Library,  consisting  of  several  thousand  of  the 
choicest  theological  and  philosophical  works  in  various  lan- 
guages. It  was  collected  b}'  the  Rev.  James  E.  Latimer, 
S.T.D.,  late  Dean  of  the  School.  3d,  The  State  Library. 
This  contains  over  30,000  volumes,  and  is  increased  some  2,000 
volumes  per  annum.  4th,  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  This  magnificent  collection,  the  largest  in  America, 
contains  over  400,000  volumes,  of  which  a  generous  proportion 
relate  to  theology.  There  are  annually  added  to  it  some  10,000 
bound  volumes  and  7,000  to  10,000  pamphlets. 

The  General  Theological  Library.  —  This  large  and  valuable 
collection  has  been  removed  to  a  new  and  commodious  location 
in  immediate  proximity  to  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall.  P^or  an  annual 
fee  of  two  dollars,  it  is  open  to  theological  students.  Con- 
nected with  it  is  a  fine  theological  and  religious  reading-room. 
All  denominations  are  represented  both  in  the  library  and  in 
the  reading-room  periodicals. 

Other  Reading- Rooms.  —  Members  of  the  School  enjoy,  fur- 
ther, the  free  use  of  the  following  reading-rooms:  1st,  That 
of  the  School,  well  supplied  with  the  issues  of  the  American 
religious  press.  2d,  The  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Library. 
Here  over  four  hundred  issues  of  the  periodical  press,  including 
all  the  leading  theological  and  literary  quarterlies,  are  regularly 
kept  on  file.  The}'  embrace  not  only  all  the  leading  periodicals 
of  America,  but  also  a  choice  selection  from  the  best  English, 
French,  German,  ItaUan,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  ones. 

Egyptological  Collection. — The  Wa}- Collection  of  P^gyptian 
antiquities  affords  invaluable  material  for  the  illustration  of  this 
important  field  of  biblical  stud}'.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Missionary  Cabinets.  — Through  the  courtesy  of  its  curators, 
the  Missionar}'  Cabinet  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  the  largest  in  America,  is  accessible 
to  students  in  this  School.  A  smaller  one  is  in  possession  of  the 
School  itself. 
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Extempore  Speaking  and  Debate.  —  Exercise  in  extempore 
speaking  and  debate  may  be  had  weekly  in  connection  with 
debating  societies,  etc.  Opportunities  for  more  directly  minis- 
terial labor  in  supplying  vacant  pulpits,  and  the  calls  of  the  city 
missions,  are  constantl}'  occurring. 

Gymnastics.  —  Students  who  feel  the  need  of  regular  gym- 
nastic exercise  can  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  best  gymnasiums 
and  drill-masters  of  the  cit}'  at  rates  especially  favorable.  Free 
lectures  on  health,  exercise,  diet,  etc.,  have  often  been  given  in 
the  School. 

Pastoral  Conferences^  denominational  or  interdenominational, 
are  held  every  Monday  forenoon  in  Wesleyan  TIall,  and  at  an 
hour  at  which  all  can  attend. 

The  Monday  Lectureship.  —  All  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook's  Mon- 
dav  Lectures  have  been  delivered  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the 
School,  and  at  an  hour  when  the  students  were  at  liberty  to  be 
present. 

The  Loiuell  Institute.  —  Among  the  lecture-courses  presented 
annuall}'  by  this  institution,  many  are  of  great  service  to  theo- 
logical students.     All  are  free. 

Other  Public  Lectures.  —  The  attractions  of  a  Boston  lecture- 
season  are  well  known.  In  the  course  of  three  3^ears  the  student 
easily  finds  opportunit}'  to  listen  to  nearl}^  every  distinguished 
American  scholar,  statesman,  and  orator,  besides  many  noted 
visitors  from  other  countries. 

Conversazioni.  —  The  most  prominent  and  successful  clergy- 
men and  orators  of  Boston  and  vicinity  have  repeatedly  favored 
the  students  with  familiar  addresses  and  conversations  on  their 
personal  experience,  habits,  etc.,  as  public  religious  teachers. 
Of  late  3^ears  these  addresses  have  occurred  about  once  a 
month. 

Missionary  Meetings^  Christian  Conventions^  Benevolent  So- 
ciety Anniversaries,  etc.,  are  held  every  year  in  this  city,  draw- 
ing together  returned  missionaries,  distinguished  pulpit-orators, 
and  live  Christian  laborers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
These  are  advantages  whose  value  to  3'oung  ministers  cannot 
well  be  over-estimated. 

Religious  Privileges.  —  Regular  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tions are  held  throughout  the  scholastic  year.     There  are  also 
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stated  prayer-meetings  ever}'  week,  and  a  class-meeting  led  b}' 
the  professors  in  rotation. 

All  of  the  principal  churches  of  Boston  are  within  convenient 
walking  distance  of  the  School,  and  each  student  is  expected 
to  connect  himself  with  one  of  them.  In  the  Sunday  schools, 
missions,  and  social  meetings  of  these  churches,  abundant 
opportunities  for  Christian  labor  are  found  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stated  preaching  and  spiritual  counsels  of  an  experi- 
enced pastor  can  but  prove  fruitful  of  blessing  to  every  candi- 
date for  the  high  responsibilities  of  the  ministr}'. 

thp:  new  hall. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  3'ear,  Sept.  15,  1886,  the  School 
will  occupy  its  new  Hall,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  State  House. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  receive  candidates  coming 
from  remote  parts  of  the  country  on  and  after  Sept.  11.  Stu- 
dents who  are  strangers  in  Boston  are  recommended  to  give 
their  baggage-checks  and  orders  to  the  Express  agent  luho  passes 
through  the  train  before  its  arrival^  and  at  the  station  to  hire  a 
"  Herdic''  {fare  twenty-five  cents),  and  proceed  to  the  Hall,  No. 
72  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

ADMISSION. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  must 
produce  satisfactory  testimonials  from  their  pastors,  or  others, 
touching  their  personal  religious  character.  Those  applying 
for  free  rooms  and  accommodation  in  the  Boarding  Club,  under 
the  provisions  below  stated,  will  present,  instead  of  these,  the 
license  or  special  recommendation  there  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Division  of  an  entering 
class  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For 
admission  to  the  Second  Division,  candidates  who  have  not  been 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or  Bachelor 
of  Science,  or  to  an  equivalent  degree  upon  a  course  of  stud}' 
including  the  Greek  language,  must  pass  a  written  examina- 
tion in  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshmen 
Class  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  —  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  (see  above,  pp.  46,  47),  —  and  must  show,  that,  by  rea- 
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son  of  age  or  other  circumstances,  they  cannot  wisely  attempt 
to  qualify  themselves  for  admission  to  the  First  Division. 

All  persons  desiring  to  enter  the  school  by  examination,  must 
present  themselves  at  72  Mt.  Vernon  Street  on  Wednesday,  Sept. 
In.  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  Those  entitled  to  appl}-  for  rooms  will 
secure  some  advantages  in  choice,  b}'  arranging  beforehand  for 
a  roommate,  and  making  application  as  early  as  practicable. 
No  room  will  be  reserved  after  the  first  day,  except  by  special 
agreement. 

All  students  whose  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  obtain  a 
complete  classical  education  before  applying  for  admission  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  do  so.  The  highest  interests  of  the 
student,  of  the  school,  and  of  the  churches,  demand  it. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  sustain 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies  which  the  class 
have  passed  over,  or  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal 
from  some  other  theological  institution  in  which  the  same  or 
equivalent  branches  have  been  satisfactorily  pursued. 

Young  men  or  women  who  may  be  providentiall}'  debarred 
the  privilege  of  pursuing  the  regular  course  in  either  division 
are  allowed  to  take  a  special  one  of  one  or  more  j'ears,  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  preachers  engaged 
in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  superintendents  or  teachers 
of  Sunday  schools,  —  in  fine,  any  persons  deemed  suitable  by 
the  Faculty,  —  are  allowed  to  attend  upon  the  exercises  of  the 
School  b}^  causing  their  names  to  be  recorded  in  the  Register, 
and  prepa3ing  the  appropriate  fees  as  special  students. 

FREE  TUITION,    FREE    ROOMS,    ETC. 

Bn'  virtue  of  the  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Trustees  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  transferred  their 
funds  and  trusts  to  the  Universit}',  all  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  regular  course 
are  given  free  tuition  year  by  year,  and  the  same  or  equiva- 
lent privileges  with  respect  to  rooms  as  were  afforded  by  the 
Seminary. 

All  applicants  for  these  free  advantages  are  required  to  pro- 
duce either  a  local  preacher's  license,  or  a  recommendation  from 
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some  Quarterly  Conference  after  the  following  form  :  "  We,  the 
members  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  of Station  (or  Cir- 
cuit), do  hereby  certify  that is,  in  our  judgment,  called  of 

God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  we  cordially  recommend 
him  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  received  as  a  student  in  the 
School  of  Theology  of  Boston  Universit}'. 

The  rooms  provided  for  these  students  rent-free  are  of  good 
size,  well  lighted,  warmed  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  every 
thing  essential  to  comfort,  with  the  exception  of  bed-linen, 
towels,  and  rugs.  For  apartments  of  the  same  description,  the 
hotels  charge  from  one  to  two  or  three  dollars  a  day.  Special 
students  are  allowed  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  remain  after  the 
regular  students  have  been  accommodated. 

All  students  entitled  as  above  to  free  tuition  and  rooms  are 
also  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Boarding  Club.  Favored 
with  rent-free  premises,  and  with  direct  access  to  the  great 
markets  of  Boston,  this  club  has  been  able  to  provide  varied 
and  excellent  board  for  about  $2.60  a  week.  This  reduces  the 
expense  of  board  for  the  entire  scholastic  year  to  less  than 
$100. 

For  the  present  the  University  is  able  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Seminary,  and  extend  these  free  advantages  to  the  can- 
didates of  all  Methodist  churches  without  distinction.  As  fast 
as  the  necessary  funds  are  furnished,  the  same  or  equivalent 
facilities  will  be  offered  to  all. 

CHARGES. 

The  annual  charges  for  regular  students  in  the  School  of 
Theology  are,  for  tuition  (when  not  remitted,  or  provided  for 
as  above),  $50, one-half  in  advance  ;  for  heating,  lighting,  and 
care  of  public  rooms.  $10.  Students  occupying  free  rooms  in 
the  building  are  charged,  for  the  heating  and  care  of  the  same, 
$10.  Both  of  these  ten-dollar  fees  must  be  paid  within  three 
weeks  after  the  opening  in  September.  Special  students  (m- 
cluding  those  who  are  attending  upon  the  lectures  of  more  than 
a.  single  class)  are  charged  $15  more  than  regular  ones  ;  that 
is,  when  rooming  themselves,  $25,  when  desiring  free  rooms, 
$35,  payable  before  registration.     They  are  admitted  to  instruc- 
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tion  in  elocution  only  on  special  terms  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Dean.  Applicants  for  graduation  must  deposit  with  the  Treas- 
urer an  examination  and  graduation  fee  of  $10,  on  or  before  the 
middle  of  May  ;  but,  in  case  any  such  applicant  fails  to  pass 
the  final  examination,  his  fee  will  be  allowed  to  stand  over  for 
the  following  year.  All  fees  are  payable  at  the  Treasurer's 
office. 


PPXUNIARY   AID   AND    Sf^LF-SUPPORT. 

The  officers  of  the  School  are  authorized  to  remit  the  tuition- 
fee  to  all  whose  circumstances  require  it.  ■ 

Students  who  need  assistance  can  usually  receive  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $100  a  3'ear  from  different  education  societies.  In- 
formation can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder, 
D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway,  N.Y.,  or  the 
Secretary  of  any  of  its  local  auxiliaries  in  the  different  Confer- 
ences. 

Two  scholarships  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
this  vSchool,  one  of  which  will  be  available  the  coming  3^ear. 
They  are  The  Wakken  Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Anne  M.  Warren  of  Williamsburg;  and  The  Cheever 
Scholarship,  established  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Rachel  P.  Cheever 
of  Cambridge. 

The  annual  interest  of  the  Martha  Cole  Fund,  a  bequest  of 
$1 , ')00,  is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  students  from 
year  to  3'ear  ;  also  the  interest  of  $1,000  bequeathed  by  George 
Russell,  M.D.,  of  Boston. 

There  is  also  a  small  Loan  Fund  bj'  which  a  few  others  can 
annually  be  aided. 

A  large  number  of  students  entirely  support  themselves  by 
supplying  vacant  pastoral  charges  in  the  vicinit}^ ;  but  all  such 
arrangements  must  be  made  with  the  proper  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. In  no  case  can  the  Faculty  definitely  promise  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  to  a  candidate  in  advance  of  his  coming. 
Few,  however,  who  have  the  needful  experience  for  such  labor, 
find  difficulty  in  obtaining  places,  after  becoming  acquainted  in 
the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
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GRADUATION. 

All  students  who  complete  the  regular  course,  and  pass  the 
required  examinations,  and  present  satisfactory  theses,  will  be 
honorably  graduated,  and  promoted  to  membership  in  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation.  Those  who  have  taken  their  first  degree 
in  arts  will  be  eligible  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theolog}'. 

PRIVILEGES    OF   GRADUATES. 

The  "Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Convocation"  consists  of  all 
graduates  of  the  School  of  Theolog}^  Under  statutory-  regula- 
tions it  maintains  monthly  meetings  for  papers  and  criticisms  by 
its  own  members,  also  meetings  for  lectures  by  professors  and 
others,  a  class  in  advanced  Hebrew,  etc.  Fifty  were  in  attend- 
ance last  year.  It  has  also  the  privilege  of  recommending  to 
the  Faculty,  from  its  own  body,  suitable  candidates  for  the 
doctorate  in  Sacred  Theolog}'.  Members  residing  in  an}'  part 
of  the  world  can  have  their  papers  presented  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Chapter. 

An}'  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theolog}'  of  Boston  Universit}',  of 
not  less  than  ten  3-ears  standing,  who  ma}'  be  invited  to  such 
privilege  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Theology,  and  who  shall  be  approved  by  at  least  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Alpha  Chapter  of  the  Convocation  at  its  annual 
meeting,  may  thereupon  become  and  be  enrolled  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology ;  and,  on  satis- 
factorily complying  with  the  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Faculty  in  each  case,  may,  after  not  less  than  two  years'  candi- 
dacy, be  admitted  to  the  degree. 

OFFICIAL   VISITORS. 

Conference  Visitors  intending  to  visit  the  School  at  the  time 
of  the  final  examinations,  and  desiring  entertainment,  are  re- 
quested to  notify  the  Dean  by  letter  at  least  ten  da}s  in 
advance. 
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CALENDAR. 


1885-86. 

Calendar. 

1886-87. 

Thirty-eighth  Year. 

Thirty-ninth  Year. 

Weflnesday,  Sept.  16  .     . 

Entrance  Examination    .... 

Wednesday,  Sept.  15. 

Thursday,  Sept.  17 
Wednesday,  Oct.  7 
Wednesday,  Nov.  25 

Lectures  commence    .     .     . 

Thursday,  Sept.  16. 
Wednesday,  Oct.  6. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  24. 

Thankssiving  Recess  begins 

Saturday,  Nov.  28  . 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  . 

Saturday,  Nov.  27. 

Saturday,  Dec.  19 

Christmas  Recess  begins     . 

Saturday,  Dec.  18. 

Saturday,  Jan.  2 

Christmas  Recess  ends    .     . 

Saturday,  Jan.  1. 

Thursday,  Jan.  28 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

Thursday,  Jan.  27. 

Saturday,  April  10 

Easter  Reces.s  begins  .     .     . 

Thursday,  April  8. 

Monday,  April  19 

Easter  Recess  ends     .     .     . 

Saturday,  April  16. 

Monday,  May  31 

Assignment  of  Rooms    .     . 

Monday,  May  30. 

Monday,  May  31 

Annual  Examination .     .     . 

Monday,  May  30. 

Tuesday,  June  1 

Annual  Examination  .     .     . 

Tuesday,  May  31. 

Wednesday,  June  i 

Commencement      .... 

Wednesday,  June  1. 

For  further  information,  address, 


The   Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

12  Somerset  Streets 
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BENJAMIN  R.  CURTIS,  LL.B.,  Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  the  United 
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WILLIAM  G.  HAMMOND,  LL.D.,  History  of  the  Common  Law. 
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STUDENTS. 

RESIDENT  GRADUATES  ATTENDING   LECTURES. 

Holcoinbe,!  Frank  G.,  A.B.   {Wesleyan    Univ.   1876) 

LL.B.  [Boston  Univ.  1878) Boston. 

Moore,!  Eugene  Hobart,  LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.  1885)  ..Boston. 

Perrins,!  John,  jun.,  LL.B.  (Boston  Univ.  1885) Boston. 

Phipps,!  David  Warren,  S.B.  (Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  1876) 

LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.  1882) Boston. 

Sprague,!  Frank  William,  LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.  18S5). Boston. 
Stevens,!  Oliver  Crocker,  A.M.    {Bowdoin  Col.  1884) 

LL.B.  {Boston  Univ.  1879) Boston. 

Whiting,!  Manasseh  Barzillai,.  LL.B.    {Boston  Univ. 

1883) Boston. 

SENIOR   CLASS,  OR  CANDIDATES   FOR   LL.B. 

Adams,  Charles  Sullivan,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.) Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Aherin,  John  Henry  Patrick Boston. 

Barlow,  James  Patrick North  Easton. 

Bout  well,  Harvey  Lincoln,  S.B.  {N.H.   Col.  of  Agr. 

and  Mech.  Arts)   Boston. 

Braley,  Charles  Alvin,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) .Boston. 

Brown,  Charles  Hunt Franklin. 

Brown,  William  Henry North  Scituate. 

Carroll,  George  Prentiss,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col.) Boston. 

Collins,  John  Joseph,  A.B.  (Holy  Cross  Col.) Boston, 

Crawford,  Melzer  Thomas Camden,  Me. 

Cushmau,!  Avery  Fayette,  A.B.  (Amherst  Col.) Amherst. 

Dame,  Walter  Reeves,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col.) Clinton. 

Davis,!  Bancroft  Cliandler Weston. 

Faye,  Alonzo  Goodrich,  jun Natick. 

Faxon,!  William,  jun.,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Field,  Charles,  j-iin.,  A.B.  (  Williams  Col.) Athol. 

Fitz,  Alfred  William,  A.B.  (Brown  Univ.) Chelsea. 

Follan,  William  Lewis Boston. 

Forbes,  Charles  Henry Oakland,  Cat. 

Foster,  Reginald,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col. ) Boston. 

French,!  Asa  Palmer,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col. ) South  Braintree. 

French,  George  Bradford Ilolbrook. 

Greene,  Irving  Fairbanks Lowell. 

Hanson,  Charles  Henry,  A.B.  ( Colbij  Univ.) Sanford,  Me. 

Hanson,  George  William,  A.B.  (Colby  Univ.) Sanford,  Me. 

Hatheway,  Nicholas,  jun.,  A.B.  (Brown  Univ.) Fall  River. 

Heilbron,  George  Henry,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Herrick,  Robert  Frederick Boston. 

1  Member  of  the  bar. 
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Hersey,  Henry  Johnson,  A.B.  ( Boston  Univ. ) Melrose. 

Holcoinbe,  Willie  Perkins,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.) Westfleld. 

Jones,  George  Rich,  A.B.   {Boston  Univ.) Melrose. 

Knowles,  Charles  Swift,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col. ) Yarmouthport 

Leach,  Simeon  Ryarson,  Ph.  B.  {Brown  Univ.) Boston. 

Leavitt,!  Charles  Jonathan Efflngharn  Falls,N.H, 

Libby,!  Philip  Joseph,  A.B.  {Holy  Cross  Col.) Boston. 

Madigan,!  John  Bernard,  A.B.  {Georgetown  Univ.) . .  .Houlton,  Me. 

Marshall,  Anson  Southard Concord^  N.H. 

Maxwell,  Arthur  Aaron,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col. ) Boston. 

McLaughlin,  John  Dwyer,  A.B.  {Georgetown  Univ.).  .Boston. 

Moore,  Michael  Joseph Boston. 

Morgan,^  Edward  Currier Boston. 

Morse,!  William  Albert Vineyard  Haven. 

Morton,  Edward  Patrick Lynn. 

Munroe,  Ernest  Yaughan Boston. 

Murphy,  James  Henry Cambridge. 

Noonan,  John  Andrew,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col. ) South  Boston. 

O'Driscoll,  John  Joseph Worcester. 

O'Shea,  William Lynn. 

Owen,  William  Barry,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.) Vineyard  Haven. 

Palmer,!  Grant  Merrill Boston. 

Peaslee,  Robert  James Weare,  N.H. 

Perley,  Sidney Boxford. 

Peters,  Winfield  Scott Haverhill. 

Phelps,  Francis  Johnson Andover. 

Pitts,  Charles  Coffin Boston. 

Prime,  Winfield  Forrest Charlestown. 

Eanney,!  Fletcher,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col. ) Boston. 

Reynolds,  John  Patrick Boston. 

Robinson,  John  Gerry Washington,  D.  C. 

Rogers,  Frederick  William,  A.B.  { Yale  Col. ) Cambridge. 

Rugg,  Arthur  Prentice,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col. ) Sterling. 

Ryan,  Henry  James Dalton. 

Soren,  Walter,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Sturtevant,  William  Thomas Rochester. 

Tierney,!  Thomas  John Holyoke. 

Tillinghast,  Theodore  Francis, A.B.  {Brown  Univ.) ..  .Providence,  R.I. 

Tracy,  Fred  Winchester Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Tyler,!  Warren,  A.B.  (  Wesleyan  Univ. ) Boston. 

Underwood,  William  Onson,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Newton. 

Ward,!  George  Morgan,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Lowell. 

Washington,  George  William Boston. 

Watson,  Charles  Douglas St.  Albans,  Vt. 

White,  William  Edwin Worcester. 

Whittlesey,  Henry  Lincoln,  A.B.  {Yale  Col.) Old  Saybrook,Conn. 

1  Member  of  the  bar. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Allen,  Charles  E Worcester. 

Allen,  Herbert  MeClellan Camhridqe. 

Baker,  Edward  Irving Brewer,  Me. 

Burke.  Robert  Emmet Lawrence, 

Clarke,  George  Lemist Boston. 

Clement,  George  Washington Lowell. 

Cunningham,  Henry  Vincent Roxbury. 

Daly,  Augustine  John PittsfiHd. 

Dawes,  Henry  Laurens,  jun.,  A.B.  {Yale  College) Pittsjield. 

Don ahue,  Daniel  Jackson Lowell. 

Drake,  Frederick  Lincoln Wateriown. 

Fall,  George  Howard,  A.M.  ( Boston  Univ.) Maiden. 

Farley,  Philip  Joseph,  A.B.  (Boston  Col.) Lowell. 

Fellner,  Eugene Boston. 

Frost,  Henry  Gilbert Boston. 

Gay,  Edward  Hobart Marlborough. 

Gould,  David  Ellsworth Chelsea. 

Hale,  Silas  Webster,  A.  B.  ( Harvard  Col. ) Hudson. 

Hall,  Elisha  Sears Brewster. 

Hahn,  Joseph  Jerome  Providence,  B.I. 

Hovey,  Frank  William HoulLon,  Me. 

Kelley,  Martin  James Milford. 

Kelley,  James  Edward Boston. 

Larkin,  Thomas  Francis Clinton. 

Light,  Charles  Franklin Neponset. 

Lucas,  John  Gray,  A.B.  (Normal  Col..,  Ark.) Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Moore,  Howard  Dudley Boston. 

Morgan,  William  Moss Griswold,  Conn. 

O'Hara,  Charles  Joseph,  A.B.  (Holy  Cross  Col.) WorceHer. 

Padien,  Bernaid  John Providence,  R.I. 

Parker,  Charles  D Concord,  N.H. 

Perry,  Albion  At  wood Somerville. 

Perry,  George  Hough Medford. 

Peters,  Lemuel  Ward Blue  Hill,  Me. 

Qulncy,  Josiah  Hatch,  L.B.  (Bartmouth  Col.) Lancaster. 

Reddy,  Thomas  Frazer South  Boston. 

Rueter,  Conrad  John,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Russ,  George  Herman Chelsea. 

Sargent,  Horace  Mann Haverhill. 

Self  ridge,  Arthur  James Oakland,  Cal. 

Schulz,  Robert  Herman  Otto Bedhnm. 

Spafford,  Joseph  Henry,  A.B.  (Amherst  Col.) Milton. 

Welch,  Thomas  Henry Northampton. 

Wliitcomb,  George  Herbert,  A.B.  ( Dartmouth  Col.). . . Boston. 
Whitney,  Edson  Leone,  A.B.  (Harvard  Col.) Boston. 
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Willard,  Steven  Riley,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) St.  Johnahvry,  Vt. 

Williams,  Hairy  Sumner Taunton. 

Wiener,  Robert Boston. 

Wright,  Jessie  Elvira,  A.B.  {Univ.  of  Vermont) Philadelphia,  Penn. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Alclen.  George  Denny Bridgewater. 

Baker,  Charles  Lewis,  A.B.  {Brown  Univ. ) Fall  Eiver. 

Baker,  William  Henry So.  Norridgewock,  Me. 

Berry,  Wilfred  Peabody. 

Brackett,  James  Albert Boston. 

Bruce,  Charles  Manstield Maiden. 

Cashman,  William  Patrick Boston. 

Cobe,  Ira  Maurice Boston. 

Connelly,  Peter  Francis Fitchburg. 

Currier,  Albert  Dean,  S.B.  {Northwestern  Univ.) Neponset,  III. 

Desmond,  John  Joseph Waltham. 

Earnshaw,  George  Wesley E.  Greenwich,  R.L 

Eastman,  George  Pomeroy,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.) Framingham. 

Gleason,  Philip  Andrew Milford. 

Greene,  Mary  Ann Boston. 

Hammond,  Hairy  Hathaway,  Ph.B.  {Brown  Univ.)  .  .Providence,  R.L 
Harvey,  John  Le  Grand,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) .  North  Fairfield,  O. 

Hay  den,  Albert  Fearing Plymouth,  Mass. 

Hudson,  Samuel  Henry,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Nahant. 

Jack,  Arthur  Canby  Brydon,  A.M.  {Univ.  of  N.B.). . . Fredericton,  N.B. 

Johnson,  Bartlett  Brown Boston. 

Jourdain,  Edwin  Bush New  Bedford. 

Lawrence,  Abbott  Waldron,  A.B.  {Tufts  Col.) Chelsea. 

Leigh,  Frederick  William Boston. 

Lovejoy,  Edward  Fairfield,  A.B.  {Brown  Univ.) Pascoag,  R.L 

Marshall,  Albert  Henry Cambridgeport. 

Maynard,  Lorenzo  Abner,  jun Boston. 

Mulcahey,  Cbarles Waltham. 

Noble,  William  Mark Chelsea. 

Parke,  William  Cooper,  jun Honolulu,  H.L 

Pease,  Bertis  Aalvaro,  A.M.  {Colby  Univ.) Nashua,  N.H. 

Perry,  Leon Rockland. 

Reynolds,  Walter  Hamilton Boston. 

Sanderson,  Geoige  Augustus,  A.B.  {Yale  Col.) Littleton. 

Simmons,  Samuel Boston. 

Skinner,  Edward  Manning Boston. 

Skinner,  Prescott  Orde Boston. 

Sughrue,  Micliael  Joseph Boston. 

Sullivan,  John  Aloysius Cambridgeport. 
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Sweeney,  James  Francis Maynard. 

Talbot,  Arthur  Elmer Stoughton. 

Ward,  Horace Franklin,  N.H. 

Weightman,  Henry  Leonard Boston. 

Whipple,  Josiah  Caldwell Maiden. 

Wier,  Fred  Newton,  A. B.  {Amherst  Col. )...."" Lowell. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Codman,  James  Macmaster,  jun.,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Br ookline. 

Crocker,  George  Uriel,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col. ) Boston. 

Emerson,  Frederick  Ware,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Newton. 

Evarts,  Maxwell,  A.B.  ( Yale  Col.) New  York,  N. Y. 

Hersey,  Ira  Charles,  A.B.  {Brown  Univ. ) Foxboroiigh. 

Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) Boston. 

Mason,  Frank  Atlee,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col. ) Newton. 

Saltmarsh,  George  Abbott,  A.B.  {Dartmouth  Col.) Concord,  N.H. 

SUMMARY. 

Resident  Graduates 7 

Senior  Class 74 

Middle  Class 49 

Junior  Class 45 

Special  Students 8 

Total 183 

ADMISSION. 

All  persons  proposing  to  study  law  as  a  profession  are  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  complete  a  course  of  liberal  studies  in 
some  college  before  entering  this  School. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Science, 
or  Philosoph}',  are  admitted  without  preliminar}'  examination  : 
all  others  must  satisfy  the  Dean,  personally  or  by  letter,  that 
they  possess  sufficient  educational  and  other  qualifications  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  studies  of  the  School. 
Generally  the  diploma  or  certificate  of  the  honorable  completion 
of  an  Academical  or  High  School  course  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  admission  to  the  Junior  Class. 

Students  from  other  Law  Schools  are  admitted  to  this  on 
producing  satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  the  work  done,  and 
character  sustained,  in  such  schools. 

Persons  wishing  a  knowledge  of  legal  principles  for  business 
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purposes,  but  not  intending  to  applj'  for  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  at  an}'  time  without  examination,  and  avail  themselves 
of  such  advantages  of  the  School  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  or  references  are  required  of  all, 
and  those  desiring  to  enter  for  advanced  standing  must  pro- 
duce satisfactor}'  certificates  of  tlieir  previous  study. 

Those  just  commencing  the  study  of  the  law  can  be  admitted 
with  advantage  onh'  at  or  near  the  commencement  of  the  Octo- 
ber term.  Others  are  admitted  at  any  time  ;  but  it  is  confidentl}' 
recommended  to  all  to  commence  their  legal  studies  in  some  law 
school,  rather  than  in  an  office. 

Each  candidate  must  sign  a  printed  application  furnished  for 
the  purpose,  and  correctl}'  answer  the  questions  contained 
theiein,  and  he  must  adjust  all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  office, 
be  regularly  enrolled,  and  receive  a  Registration  Ticket,  before 
admission  to  the  instruction  of  the  School. 

INSTRUCTION.  —  UNDERGRADUATE   COURSE. 

Most  of  the  instructors  in  this  School  are  regularly  engaged 
in  the  practical  administration  of  the  law,  either  upon  the  bench 
or  at  the  bar. 

The  course  of  instruction  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
all  approved  systems  and  appliances.  It  includes  the  regular 
oral  text- book  exposition  and  recitation,  free  and  written  lec- 
tures, reviews,  examinations,  exercises  in  draughting  contracts, 
conveyances,  pleadings,  indictments,  and  other  legal  papers, 
the  criticism  of  briefs  and  arguments  in  moot  courts,  courses  of 
reading,  etc. 

Although  the  aim  of  all  the  instruction  is  to  teach  a  knowl- 
edge of  principles,  rather  than  of  mere  cases,  yet  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  leading 
decisions  on  important  subjects,  —  those  which  have  become 
great  landmarks  in  the  law,  —  as,  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  Lickbar- 
row  V.  Mason,  Pasle}'  v.  Freeman,  etc.  ;  and  the  student  will 
be  frequentl}'  called  upon  to  state  the  facts  and  results  of  such 
cases  before  the  School,  and  in  the  examination-papers.  It  is 
also  sought  so  to  combine  the  teaching  of  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  the  law,  with  their  practical  application 
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to  actual  cases  as  they  arise  in  tiie  present  business  affairs  of 
the  communitj^  as  to  fit  the  student,  in  a  measure,  to  act  upon 
a  given  case,  and  know  what  "  to  do  "  under  the  actual  circum- 
stances presented  to  him. 

Some  moot  question  will  be  frequently  given  out,  founded  on 
some  current  event  of  the  day,  on  which  some  member  of  the 
School  is  appointed  to  read  a  paper,  not  over  ten  minutes  in 
length,  before  the  full  School,  and  to  discuss  the  principles 
involved,  and  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  same. 

A  dail}'  recitation  and  examination  is  held  in  the  leading 
branches  of  the  course. 

The  Junior  and  Middle  Classes  must  attend  the  Lectures  on 
all  Required  Topics  for  those  3'ears  respectivel}',  keep  note- 
books of  the  Lectures,  and  attend  a  daily  recitation  with  the 
use  of  text-books.  Any  student  is  liable  to  be  called  upon,  at 
an}'  lecture,  to  read  before  the  School  his  notes  of  the  previous 
lecture,  subject  to  the  criticism  of  his  fellow-students.  These 
books  must  be  handed  in  for  examination,  and  must  be  satisfac- 
tor}'  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree.  Each  student  must  prepare 
an  Analytical  Chart,  or  Synopsis  of  the  Lectures,  on  any  sub- 
ject or  subjects,  whenever  so  required  by  the  Dean  ;  the  most 
satisfactory  of  which  will  be  permanentl}'  suspended  on  the  walls 
of  the  librar}'  or  other  rooms.  P^xaminations  in  at  least  ten 
subjects  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  school-3'ear,  and  each 
regular  student  will  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  given 
in  the  studies  of  his  year ;  if  the  result  of  the  examination  upon 
an}'  subject  is  not  satisfactor}',  the  student  will  be  required  to 
submit  to  another  examination  in  such  subject  at  the  opening  of 
the  following  school-year.  Each  student  must  pass  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Junior  Class  before  he  can  be  enrolled  in  the  Mid- 
dle Class ;  and  Hkewise  pass  those  of  the  Middle  Class  before 
being  enrolled  as  a  Senior.  Members  of  the  Middle  Class,  iclio 
have  attended  the  year  previous^  mny  re-attend  any  of  the  lec- 
tures of  tiie  first  year  without  charge,  but  are  not  entitled  to 
attend  those  of  the  third  year. 

Subject  to  slight  variations  from  year  to  year,  the  distribution 
of  topics  will  be  as  follows  :  — 
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FIRST    YEAR. 

Agency  (Rpqidred) .  —  Contracts  ^  (Required) .  —  Criminal 
Law  (Required). —  Elocution  and  Forensic  Oratory^  (Elec- 
tive) .  —  Sales  (Required) .  —  Torts  ^  (Required) . 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Review  of  first  3'ear's  studies. — Bailments^  (Required) . — 
Bills  and  Notes^  (Required). — Criminal  Law  (Required). — 
Domestic  Relations  (Elective) .  —  Elocution  and  Forensic  Ora- 
tory ^  (Elective) .  —  Massachusetts  Conveyancing  (Elective) .  — 
Partnership  (Required). — Real  Property -^  (Required). 

THIRD    YEAR. 

Admiralty  and  Shipping  (Elective).  —  Chartered  Rights 
(Elective) .  —  Conflict  of  Laws  (Elective) .  —  Constitutional 
Law  (Elective) .  —  Corporations  (Elective) .  —  Elocution  and 
Forensic  Oratory^  (Elective).  —  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Plead- 
ings and  Practice^  (Required). — Evidence  (Required). — 
Jurisdiction  and  Practice  of  the  United  States  Courts  ^  (Elec- 
tive). —  Law  of  Railroads  (Elective).  —  Medical  Jurisprudence 
(Elective).  —  Parliamentary  Law  (Elective).  —  Patent  Law^ 
(Elective).  — Pleadings  and  Practice  at  Common  Law  ^  (Re- 
quired) ,  and  under  Massachusetts  Practice  (Elective) .  —  Ro- 
man Law  (Elective).  —  Wills  (Elective). 

Instruction  will  be  given  every  year  in  all  of  the  required 
subjects  and  in  a  majorit}'  of  the  electives. 

Students  who  cannot  attend  the  School  more  than  two  3'ears 
may  attend  the  first  and  second  years,  spend  the  third  year  in 
an  office,  and  then  take  their  final  examinations,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, ma}'  graduate  as  if  they  had  attended  three  full  years 
in  the  School. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  Political  Economy,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  Roman  Law,  and  International 
Law,  in  the  College  of  Libei-al  Arts,  will  also  be  open  to  stu- 
dents in  the  Law  School  without  charge.  In  all  cases,  however, 
application  must  first  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

1  Generally  purnued  in  the  Full  Term;  tbe  oUiers,  mostly  in  the  Spring  Term. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  few  copies  of  the  leading  text-books  are  kept  in  the  library, 
for  general  use  ;  but  students  are  recommended  to  purchase 
their  own  books  for  daily  use.  They  will  find  them  of  great 
assistance  hereafter  in  their  practice,  and  free  marginal  anno- 
tation will  much  increase  their  value.  An  intimate  famiharity 
with  one  good  text-book  on  each  subject  will  be  of  more  service 
than  a  vague  acquaintance  with  several. 

The  following  text-books  are  used  for  the  Junior  Class  :  viz., 
Metcalf  and  Smith  on  Contracts  ;  Bigelow  on  Torts  ;  Benjamin 
on  Sales  ;  Ma^'  and  Wharton  on  Criminal  Law. 

The  members  of  this  class  are  also  advised  to  read  collater- 
ally :  1  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  ch.  i.  ;  1  Kent's  Commen- 
taries, part  iii.  ;  Cooley  on  Torts  ;  Chitty  on  Contracts  ;  Story 
on  Sales;  Walker's  Introduction,  lect.  1;  Warren's  Law 
Studies  (Am.  ed.)  ;  Bishop's  First  Book  of  the  Law  ;  Hallam's 
and  May's  Constitutional  History  of  England  ;  Maine's  Ancient 
Law  ;  Reeves's  Histor}'  of  the  Common  Law  ;  Stephens's  His- 
tory of  Criminal  Law  ;  Wharton  on  Contracts. 

The  text-books  used  for  the  Middle  Class  are  :  Williams  and 
Tiedeman  on  Real  Property  ;  Schouler  on  Bailments ;  Byles  or 
Chalmers  on  Bills  ;  Bigelow's  Leading  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes  ; 
Story  on  Agency  and  Partnership  ;  Schouler  on  Domestic  Rela- 
tions. 

This  class  is  recommended  to  read  the  following  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  :  namel}',  Washburn  on  Real  Property ; 
Lindley  on  Partnership ;  Wharton  on  Agency  ;  Story  on  Bail- 
ments ;  Sullivan's  Lectures ;  Indermaur's  Principles  of  the 
Common  Law  ;  Walker's  Introduction  to  American  Law. 

The  text-books  used  for  the  Senior  Class  are  :  Wharton's 
Conflict  of  Laws ;  Morawetz  on  Corporations ;  Bispham  on 
Equity ;  Greenleaf's  Evidence,  vol.  i ;  Stephen  and  Gould  on 
Pleading;  Stephens's  Digest  of  Evidence  (Chase's  ed.)  ;  Story's 
Equity  Pleadings  :  Curtis's  Patent  Law  ;  Bigelow  on  Equity. 

They  are  recommended  to  read  :  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  ; 
Hurlbut   on    Human   Rights ;    Yeamen  on  Government ;  Mul- 
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ford's  Nation  ;  Lieber  on  Civil  Libert}' ;  Lieber's  Legal  Her- 
meneutics ;  Austin's  Jurisprudence ;  Burlamaqui  on  Natural 
and  Politic  Law ;  Stubbs's  Constitutional  Law  of  England  ; 
Cooley  on  Constitutional  Law  ;  Dillon  on  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions ;  Starkie's  Evidence,  vol.  i.  ;  Sharswood's  Legal  Ethics ; 
Washburn's  Law  Studies ;  Best  on  Evidence ;  Story's  Equity 
Jurisprudence. 

BUSINESS    COURSE. 

Young  men  of  business,  not  intending  to  practise  law  as  a 
profession,  may  also  attend  the  Lectures  on  Commercial  Law, 
such  as  Agenc3%  Bills  and  Notes,  Contracts,  Insurance,  Part- 
nership, Sales,  etc.,  at  the  same  rates  as  for  other  Special  Stu- 
dents, noted  on  p.  18. 

COURTS,  ETC. 

The  Law  Department  is  located  in  the  Law  School  Building, 
No.  10  Ashburton  Place,  near  the  State  House,  City  Hall,  Court 
House,  and  Post-Office. 

Attendants  upon  the  School  enjoy  unusual  facilities  for  ob- 
serving the  organization  and  worl^ing  of  courts,  the  actual 
progress  of  notable  cases,  the  arguments  of  eminent  counsel,  the 
rulings  of  judges,  the  processes  of  decision,  exception,  appeal, 
etc.  No  less  than  six  courts  are  holding  their  sessions  almost 
continuoush',  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  School. 

At  the  State  House,  the  State  Legislature  —  or  "Great  and 
General  Court  "  —  is  usually  in  session  from  the  first  week  in 
January  till  near  the  close  of  the  Academic  year.  Here  are 
afforded  opportunities  for  observing  the  whole  process  by  which 
are  propounded,  considered,  amended,  and  enacted  the  statutes 
which  the  tribunals  of  law  are  to  interpret  and  apply. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING-ROOMS. 

The  following  collections  are  accessible  to  all  members  of 
the  School:  (1)  The  Law  Library  of  the  University.  This 
is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  School,  and  consists 
of  several  thousand  volumes,  including  the  most  im[)ortant  Law 
Reports,  English  and  American,  and  the  most  approved  text- 
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books.  The  effort  will  be  to  make  and  keep  it,  b}^  3'early  addi- 
tions, a  model  working  libraiy  for  students.  It  is  open  for  the 
purpose  of  study,  to  all  students  who  desire,  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
5  P.M.  ;  but  no  books  can  be  taken  from  the  librar}'  without  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  Dean.  (2)  The  State  Library.  This 
valuable  collection,  amounting  to  over  30,000  volumes,  is  sub- 
stantially a  general  Law  Librar3%  but  is  especialh*  rich  in  codes, 
statutes,  state  papers,  and  all  that  pertains  to  legislation, 
American  and  foreign.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  long- 
accumulating  archives  of  the  State,  it  affords  a  rare  mine  to  all 
engaged  in  special  historical  or  local  studies  of  American  law. 
Students  should  apply  to  the  Dean  for  a  letter  to  the  State 
Librarian.  (3)  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
This  is  the  largest  library  in  America.  The  collection  numbers 
400,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets.  It  is  particularl}^ 
rich  in  state  papers,  its  collection  of  United-States  documents 
being  more  complete  than  any  in  possession  of  the  government 
itself.  Any  book  not  in  possession  of  the  Librar^^  will,  on 
application  of  a  reader,  be  purchased,  provided  it  is  obtain- 
able, and  no  valid  reason  against  its  purchase  appears.  Bj' 
special  permission  of  ihe  trustees,  students  in  the  Law  School 
of  Boston  Universit}'  are  entitled  to  use  and  draw  books,  al- 
though residing  out  of  the  cit}'.  In  order  to  enjo}*  this  privilege, 
students  not  residing  in  Boston  must  first  obtain  a  Non-Resi- 
dent's card  at  the  Library,  and  procure  the  same  to  be  counter- 
signed by  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

The  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Library  is  open  without 
charge.  All  the  leading  professional,  scientific,  and  literary- 
periodicals  of  America  and  Europe  are  here  taken.  The  selec- 
tion numbers  between  four  and  five  hundred. 

(4)  Students  who  are  members  of  the  bar  can  enjoy  the  use 
of  the  Social  Law  Library,  in  the  Court  House  at  Court  Square, 
containing  over  IG, 000  volumes,  for  ten  dollars  a  year;  and 
any  member  of  the  School,  studying  in  the  office  of  an}'  member 
of  the  Association,  ma}'  visit  this  librar}'  without  charge. 

Other  genei-al  and  special  collections  are  accessible  upon  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  fee. 
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MOOT  COURTS,  CLUBS,  ETC. 

For  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  students  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  a  regular  court  has  been  established,  called  the 
'^  Court  of  the  University,"  in  which  suits  are  commenced  and 
conducted  through  all  their  stages  to  a  final  hearing,  and  decis- 
ions on  questions  of  law,  carried  up  by  exceptions,  appeal, 
report,  writ  of  error,  etc.  It  has  a  clerk,  seal,  docket,  crier, 
sheriff,  reporter,  etc. 

The  Moot  Court,  held  ever}'  week,  is  presided  over  by  some 
member  of  the  Faculty.  Two  members  of  the  School  sit  as 
associate  justices,  who  prepare  written  opinions,  which  are 
bound  with  the  case  and  briefs,  and  preserved  in  the  Law  Li- 
brary. The  most  important  cases  are  printed  and  bound  under 
the  title  of  ''  Boston  University  Reports,"  vol.  i.  of  which  is 
now  published.  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  taken 
part,  either  as  counsel  or  judge,  in  at  least  two  moot-court  cases, 
for  the  3'ear  of  his  graduation,  unless  specially  excused. 

There  are  seveial  Law  Clubs  among  the  students,  in  which 
legal  questions  are  argued  and  discussed  (see  p.  20) . 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  make  written  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  on  or  before  the  first  da}'  of  February, 
on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Dean  for  that  purpose,  and  adjust 
all  dues  at  the  Registrar's  oflfice.  An  examination-fee  of  ten 
dollars  must  be  enclosed  with  the  application.  No  examina- 
tion of  any  student  will  be  commenced  until  such  ap[)lication  is 
filed  ;  but  any  student  failing  to  pass  the  required  examination 
in  any  year  may  present  himself  for  examination  at  a  subse- 
quent year  without  charge.  Every  cnndidale  must  also  present 
to  the  Dean,  on  or  before  March  1,  a  thesis  on  some  legal  topic 
selected  by  liimself  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  of  not  less  than 
ten  or  more  than  twenty  pages,  to  be  written  on  paper  obtained 
of  the  librarian,  with  a  ruled  inner  and  outer  margin  of  suit- 
able widlh  for  binding.  These  essays  are  annually  bound,  and 
placed  in  the  Law  Library.  In  order  to  (jradaate,  the  student 
must  have  attained  twenty-one  years  of  aije^  and  pursued  the 
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study  of  the  law^  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  three  full  years, 
one  of  which  at  least  must  have  been  in  this  Law  School;  and  if 
only  one  3'ear  in  this  School,  a  written  certificate  of  two  3'ears' 
study  elsewhere  will  be  required  ;  but  those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  their  own  State,  one  year  prior  to  their 
admission  to  this  School,  may  be  graduated  after  one  3'ear  here, 
without  full  three  years'  stud}^  if  all  other  conditions  are  com- 
plied with. 

The  applicant  must  furthermore  pass  examinations  in  at  least 
the  following  subjects:  viz.,  Agency  (or  Bailments),  Bills  and 
Notes,  Contracts,  Criminal  Law,  Equity,  Evidence,  Pleading, 
Real  Property,  Sales,  Torts.  The  examinations  of  the  Junior 
Class  in  the  studies  of  that  .year,  if  satisfactory,  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  those  branches  as  sufficient  for  graduation  ;  and  the 
same  rule  will  apply  to  the  examinations  of  the  Middle  Class. 
But  students  who  have  not  passed  such  preliminary  examina- 
tions satisfactoril}'  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  of  the  entire 
course.  Each  examination-paper  contains  at  least  ten  ques- 
tions. Ten  perfect  answers  count  one  hundred  ;  and,  in  order 
to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  an  average  of  sixtj'-six  and 
two-thirds  at  least  is  necessar}'  in  the  whole  examination,  and 
sixty  at  least  in  each  topic ;  and  the  Faculty  reserve  the  right 
to  reject  the  lowest  five  at  an}'  examination,  whatever  their 
marks.  Every  applicant  must  abide  the  result  of  the  first  exam- 
ination, as  no  appeal  and  no  second  trial  can  be  granted  in  any 
case.  All  such  candidates  successfulh'  passing  the  examina- 
tions, and  paying  all  dues  to  the  University,  and  whose  conduct 
and  scholarship  are  otherwise  satisfactory,  will,  if  personally 
present  at  commencement,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  Candidates  who,  in  their  final  examinations,  attain 
eighty-five  per  cent,  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Honor  List ;  and 
this  distinction  will  be  noted  in  the  diploma  by  the  words  "  Cum 
Laude."  An  average  of  ninety  percent  entitles  a  student  to  a 
"  Magna  Cum  Laude."  Ninety-five  per  cent,  to  a  '-^  Samma 
Cam  Laude." 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  are, — 

1st,  A  faithful  study  of  the  law  for  at  least  three  years. 

2d,  Satisfactory  note- books  of  all  the  required  studies  of 
the  course. 
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3d,  A  participation  as  counsel  or  judge  in  the  required  num- 
ber of  moot  courts. 

4th,  A  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  specific  branch  of  the  law, 
selected  bj-  the  student. 

5th,  A  written  synopsis  or  anal3-sis  of  some  leading  topic, 
if  required  by  the  Dean. 

6th,  An  average  of  sixt3-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  in  all 
the  studies  of  the  examination,  and  at  least  sixty  per  cent  in 
ever}'  study. 

Students  not  desiring  to  graduate,  or  receive  a  degree,  can 
attend  the  lectures  of  an}^  one  3'ear,  without  examination,  for 
the  first  year's  tuition-fee,  namel}',  $125  ;  or  the  lectures  of  any 
two  3' ears'  course  in  one  3"ear,  for  $200. 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 
In  the  public  exercises  of  the  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
Universit}^  the  graduating  class  of  the  Law  School  is  repre- 
sented by  two  speakers  appointed  by  the  Universit3^  Council. 
One  of  these  is  nominated  b3'  the  class  ;  the  other,  with  more 
particular  reference  to  scholarship,  b3'  the  Faculty  of  the  School ; 
and  both  must  be  confirmed  b3'  the  Universit3^  Council.  Each 
must  select  a  topic  approved  b3'  the  Dean,  and  on  or  before  the 
15th  of  May  submit  to  him  for  examination  the  proposed  thesis 
or  oration,  the  same  not  to  exceed  six  minutes  in  delivery. 
This  thesis  will  take  the  place  of  that  required  of  all  other 
students. 

FREE    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  limited  number  of  free  scholarships  have  been  established 
for  the  second  and  third  3'ears,  to  be  awarded  b3^  the  Law  Fac- 
ult3'  to  such  applicants,  at  the  close  of  their  first  year^  as  shall 
appear  to  be  most  meritorious  and  need}^ 

EXPENSES. 

For  the  first  year  of  membership  in  the   School,  in  any 

one  class   .........     $125 

For  the  second  or  third  3'ear  of  membership  in  the  School, 

in  any  one  class  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     $100 
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For  the  course  of  instruction  in  any  two  classes  taken  in 

the  first  year  of  attendance         .....     $200 

For  the  course  of  instruction  in  any  two  classes  taken  in 

the  second  j'ear  of  attendance    .         .         .         .         .     $175 

For  the  entire  course  in  instruction  taken  in  one  year      .     $250 

So  that  the  tuition  for  the  entire  course  of  instruction 

taken  in  three  3'ears'  time  is        ....  .     $325 


being  $125  +  $100  + 


=  $325. 


For  the  entire  course  of  instruction  taken  in  two  3'ears' 


$300 


time  is       .....         . 

. 

being  for  first  year 

$125 

and  for  second  and  third   years 

taken  together 

$175 

Oi-,  for  first  and  second  years  taken 

together      ..... 

$200 

and  for  tliird  year 

$100 

$300 


$300 


Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  enter  at  the  opening  of  a 
terra.  To  those  who  enter  on  or  after  Dec.  15,  an  allowance  of 
one  quarter  of  the  total  sum  due  will  be  made ;  to  those  who 
enter  on  or  after  Feb.  15,  an  allowance  of  one-half  the  regular 
rates  will  be  made.     No  other  discounts  can  be  made. 

Special  Students  ma}-  take  the  Lectures  and  Recitations  on  one 
or  more  of  the  following  subjects,  at  the  rates  affixed  :  viz.,  — 


Admiralt}'  and  Shipping 

$15 

Insurance 

.     $15 

Agency  . 

15 

Massachusetts  Practice 

15 

Bailments 

20 

Massachusetts      Convey- 

Bills and  Notes 

40 

ancing 

15 

Conflict  of  Laws     . 

20 

Medical  Jurisprudence 

.       15 

Constitutional  Law 

20 

Partnership     . 

.       15 

Contracts 

60 

Patent  Law     . 

15 

Corporations  . 

15 

Pleading 

.       20 

Criminal  Law 

.       20 

Real  Property 

.       40 

Domestic  Relations 

15 

Sales 

.       20 

Equity    . 

40 

Torts 

40 

Evidence 

20 

Wills      . 

.       15 
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The}'  have  the  same  privileges  in  the  Library  as  others  ;  and 
may  at  an}^  time  be  transferred  to  the  regular  course,  and  be- 
come candidates  for  a  degree,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  those  in  the  regular  course. 

All  charges  for  instruction  must  be  paid  each  term  in 
advance,  or  a  bond  given,  with  satisfactory  sureties,  to 
pay  the  same  before  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  only  other  charges  are  one  of  $10  for  elocution  (which 
study  is  optional),  and,  on  graduation,  one  of  $10  for  examina- 
tion, the  cost  of  the  diploma,  and  commencement  expenses. 

No  fees  paid  or  secured  are  returned  on  account  of  inability 
of  the  student  to  attend  ;  but,  if  a  whole  term  is  thus  lost,  a 
free  ticket  to  the  lectures  of  the  corresponding  term  of  the 
next  year  will  be  given. 

Any  student  leaving  during  the  3'ear  must  at  the  time  notify 
the  Registrar  in  writing:  otherwise  he  will  be  charged  the 
tuition-fee  for  the  entire  3'ear. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  for  board,  room,  washing,  etc., 
need  not  exceed  $200  to  $300  per  scholastic  year.  Good  board 
is  furnished  to  clubs  at  $3.50  per  week,  and  rooms  may  be  had 
for  $3  a  week,  and  upwards,  for  two  persons.  Man}^  young 
men  obtain  situations  in  lawyers'  offices,  evening-schools,  or 
are  otherwise  able  to  do  something  toward  their  own  support. 
As  there  are  nearl}'  two  thousand  attorneys  in  and  about  the 
city,  the  facilities  for  obtaining  such  situations  are  unusually 
good. 

Students  can  board  in  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  attend  the  lectures  with  convenience.  To  such,  most  of 
the  railroads  offer  reduced  rates,  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
Dean  or  Registrar  as  to  membership. 

CALENDAR. 

First  Term  commences  Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  and  closes  Dec. 
22,  188G.  Candidates  for  admission  can  apply  at  10  Ashbur- 
TON  Place  on  the  two  da3's  preceding  the  opening  of  the  term, 
from  9  to  11  a.m. 

Second  Term  commences  Jan.  6,  and  closes  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June,  1887. 
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Fast-Day  recess,  one  week,  commencing  on  the  day  previous. 

Junior  Recitation  each  day  at  11  a.m.  ;  Junior  Lecture  each 
day  at  10  a.m.  ;  Middle  Recitation  each  day  at  9  a.m.  ;  Middle 
Lecture  each  daj^  at  2  p.m.  ;  Senior  Recitation  each  day  at 
12  M.  ;  Senior  Lecture  each  day  at  3  p.m.  ;  Moot  Courts  on 
Saturdays  at  9.30  a.m.  For  further  information,  address  the 
Dean, 

EDMUND  H.  BENNETT, 

10  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
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Organized  1873. 

FACULTY. 

WILLTAM  F.    WARREN",  LL.D.,  President. 

I    T[.SDALE   TALBOT,  M.D.,  Dea/i,  Professor  of  Swrr/er?/. 

COXRAD  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Pro/essor  0/ Pai/io^oi7y  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

HENRY  C.  AHLBORN,  U.B.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy. 

J.   HEBER  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

WALTER  WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

HENRY   C.    ANGELL,  M.D.,  Pro/essor  of  Op7i«/iaUo/o^?/. 

MARY  J.    SAFFORD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynoecology. 

CAROLINE  E.  HASTINGS,  M.D.,  Waterhouse'^  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

HERBERT  C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest;  Lec- 
turer on  the  History  and  Methodology  of  Medicine. 

ANNIE  E.  FISHER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

EDWIN  E.    CALDER,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

DENTON  G.  WOODVINE,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy,  Bhinos- 
copy,  and  Diseases  of  the  Throat. 

JAMES    B.   BELL,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

JOSEPH  W.  HAY  WARD,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Fractures,  Dislocations, 
and  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

WILLIAM  L.    JACKSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

ELIJAH   U.    JONES,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science. 

SAMUEL  WORCESTER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Insanity  and  Nervous 
Diseases. 

J.  WILKINSON   CLAPP,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharmaceutics. 

J.    A.    ROCKWELL,  M.D.,  iec^^rer  on  P/i?/.sioZory?/. 

HOWARD  P.    BELLOWS,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Otology. 

HORACE   PACKARD,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy. 

ADALINE   B.    CHURCH,  M.D.,  Xecmrer  on  (r^ncccofoi/?/. 

NATHANIEL  W.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  General  and  Surgi- 
cal Anatomy. 

1  Established  in  1857,  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Lee  Waterhouse,  widow  of  Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse,  M.D.,  of  Cambridge. 
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GEORGE   R.    SOUTHWICK,  M.D.,  Lexturer  on  Obstetrics. 

FRED   B.  PERCY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

ALONZO   L.    KENNEDY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology  and    Thera- 

2)eutics. 
ALBERT  H.    TOMFKmS,  M.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 
WINFIELD   S.   SMITH,  M.B.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
AUGUST   A.    KL'E,m,M.T>.,  Curator  of  Museum. 
SARAH  E.   WILDER,  M.D.,  Librarian. 


STUDENTS. 

POST-GRADUATE   COURSE. 


NAME. 

Perkins,  Kate  Laub,  M.D. 


RESIDENCE. 

Denison,  lo. 


PRECEPTOB. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


Coles,  David  Smalley, 

A.M.  (  Princeton  Col.) 
Stewart,  Anne  Clark 


FOUR-YEARS'    COURSE 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Wi7ithrop, 


Cambridge, 


J.  R,  Boynton,  M.D. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


Appleton,  Lucy 
Chapin,  Frank  Colburn 
Gannon,  Annie  Margaret 
Dunn,  Jennie  Sophia 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Boston, 
Somerville, 
Boston, 
Gardner, 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


Bothfeld,  James  Francis 
Hastings,  Henry  Whitney 
Philbrook,  Edgar  Brayton 
Porter,  Charles  Ilsley 


SECOND   YEAR. 

Newton, 
Boston, 
Boston, 
Weymouth, 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  Scliool  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


Coy,  Seth  Willard 
Garey,  Charles  Wendell 
Lyon,  Annie  Isabella 
Wright,  Edward  Clin, 
A.B.  {Boston  Univ.) 


FIRST  YEAR. 

West  Hebron,  N.Y.  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
East  Weymouth,  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
Providence,  R.I.  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
South  Boston,  B.  U.  School  of  Med. 


THREE-YEARS'  COURSE. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 
Brighton,  Eng. 


Ainesbury,  Walter  Raleigh 
Bishop,  John  Sessions,  Ph.  B. 

{Univ  ofCal.)  Ilonohdii ,  ILL 

Cahill,  Eliza  Buckman  East  Boston, 

Cross,  Grace  Ella  South  Boston, 


Richard  Hughes,  M.D, 


B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
W.  P.  Cross,  M.D. 
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NAME. 

CuraminjT.s,  Emina  Jane 
Eaton,  Reuben  Ferris 
Fessenden,  Charles  Hill 
Fuller,  Walter  Tracy 
Kent,  Maude 
Lonergan,  Thomas  Daniel 
Mitchell,  Arthur 
Preston,  Grace  Alma,  A.  B. 

{Smith  Col.) 
Rice,  George  Brackett 
Shaw,  Anna  Howard 
Simons,  Nancy  Jane  Abrams 

Snell,  Margaret  Comstock 
Stanton,  John  Mann 
Taft,  Mary  Florence 
Terry,  Edna  Griffin 
"Winn,  William  John 


RESIDENCE. 

Mapleivood, 

Foxhoroiigh, 

Rockland,  Me. 

Gloucester, 

Lynn, 

Canton, 

Haverhill,  N.H. 


PUEC'EPTOU. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
M.  J.  Flanders,  M.D. 
F.  D.  Leslie,  M.D. 
H.  C.  Angell,  M.D. 


Hamilton,  B. 

Dublin,  N.H.  P. 

East  Dennis,  J. 

Union  Ridge,  Wash. 

Ter.  B. 

Oakland,  Cal.  B. 

Wrentham,  B. 

Cambridge,  B. 

Port  Jofferson,  NY.  B. 
Cambridgeport,        B. 


U.  School  of  Med. 
Ward  well,  M.D. 
S.  Shaw,  M.D. 

U.  School  of  Med. 
U.  School  of  Med. 
U.  School  of  Med. 
U.  School  of  Med. 
U.  School  of  Med. 
U.  School  of  Med. 


Allen,  Frank  Neute 
Babbitt,  Henry  Bradford 
Batchelder,  John  Couch 
Bates,  George  Winsor 
Chalmers,  Robert,  jun. 
Crowell,  Hannah  Hall 
Ferguson,  Arthur  Bixby,Ph.B 

{Yale  Col.) 
Fisher,  Edgar  Alexander 
Hammond,  Charlotte  Frances 
Healey,  Daniel  Stanislaus, 

A  M.  {St.  Mary's  Univ.) 
Hill,  Almon  Ward 
Hunt,  Charles  Richard 
Kalbfleisch,  Emma  Augusta 
Miller,  Edward  Roscoe 
Mosher,  Mary  Edna 
O'Leary,  Joseph  Augustus 
Perkins,  Charles  Edwin 
Pierce,  Ellen  Frances 
Plumuier,  Julia  Morton 
Reed,  Albert  Church 
Stephens,  Charles  Asbury 
Welch,  George  Oakes 
We.stoii,  Isabel  Gray 
Whittemore,  Dwiglit  Stanley 
Wis  wall,  Edward  Hastings 
Woodward,  Harriet 


MIDDLE    CLASS. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

North  Dighton, 

W.  M.  Babbitt,  M.D. 

Salem, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Brookline, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Attleborongh, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

East  Dennis, 

J.  S.  Shaw,  M.D. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

E.  P.  Hussey,  M.D. 

New  Bedford, 

J.  C.  Shaw,  M.D. 

Paris,  Me. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Rockport, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Lowell, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Taunton, 

J.  W.  Hay  ward,  M.D. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Wilsonville,  Conn. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Warren, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Plymouth, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

Annie  E  Fisher,  M.D 

Waltham, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Norway  Lake,  Me 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Atlantic, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

East  Boston, 

B.  U   School  of  Med. 

Taunton, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Welle  sley. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Somerville, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
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NAME. 

Arrastron^,  Mary  Margaret 
Barlow,  Drusilla  Gertrude 
Barrus,  Clara 
Batclieller,  Alice  Louise 
Biscoe,  Ellis  Franklin 
Butterfield,  Emma  Roby 
Carry,  WilliaTii  Hammet 
Champlin,  Martha  Godfrey 
Chipman,  Anna  Mary 
Clark,  Frederic  Lincoln 
Clarke,  Mortimer  H.,  A.B. 

{Harvard  Col) 
Cooke,  William  Harvey, 

A.B.  (Lehir/h  Univ.) 
Crowell,  Nellie  Laura  Etta 
Dawson.  John  Alexander 
Dike,  John,  A.B. 

{Bow  do  in  Col.) 
Edwards,  Albert  Sulloway 
Elliott,  Frederick  William, 

A.B.  {Brown  Univ.) 
Field,  Nella  Havilla 
Ford,  Nehemiah  Butler, 

A.B.  {Boivdoin  Col.) 
Galloway,  William, 
Griffin,  Louise  Amanda 
Hoskins,  Robert,  A.B. 

{Williams  Col.) 
Jenney,  Arthur  Barker 
Johnson,  Henry  Warren, 

A.B.  {Harvard  Col.) 
Kaiser,  Charles  Rudolph 
Keith,  Ellen  Louisa 
Patch,  Frank  Wallace 
St.  John,  Edward  Thomas 
Searle,  George  James 
Sears,  Eloise  Augusta 
Sheldon,  Martha  Alma, 

A.B.  {Minn.  State  Univ.) 
Shepard,  Jessie 
Smith,  Jennie  Tenney 
Sumner,  Arthur  Foster 
Thomas,  Charles  Holt 
Worcester,  John  Fonerden 


Fay,  William  Edwards, 
A.B.  {Marietta  Col.) 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

RESIDENCE. 

PRECEPTOR. 

Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

W.  M.  G Wynne,  M.D. 

Stovf/hlon, 

W.  0.  Faxon,  M.D. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

W.  M.  Gwynne,  M.D. 

East  Marshfield, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Lowell, 

F.  A.  Warner,  M  D. 

Newport,  R.I. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Providence,  R.I. 

G.  D  Wilcox,  M.D. 

Cambrid(/epo7't, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Neivport,  R.I. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

New  Bedford, 

H.  B.  Clarke,  M.D. 

Bethlehem,  Penn. 

J.  W.  Detwiler,  M.D. 

East  Dennis, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Hingham, 

E.  F.  Douglas,  M.D. 

Bath,  Me. 

N.  W.  Emerson,  M.D. 

BrooUine, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

A.  C.  Alexander,  M.D. 

Leverett, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

West  Roxhrtry, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Budaon,  India, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  S(!hool  of  Med. 

Wohurn, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Boston, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Grafton, 

M.  D.  M.  Matthews,  M.D, 

Waltham, 

W.  0.  Ruggles,  M.D. 

Barhadoes,  W.I. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Blaekstone, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Maiden, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Excelsior,  Minn. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Bvffalo,N.Y. 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Bo.^ton, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

Thomaston,  Me. 

A.  F.  Piper,  M.D. 

Cambridf/e, 

N..W.  Emerson,  M.D. 

Bridf/eicater, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 

SPECIAL    COUKSE. 

Africa, 

B.  U.  School  of  Med. 
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This  School  was  the  first  in  America  to  present  in  combina- 
tion the  following  essential  elements  of  a  thorough  reform  in 
medical  education  :  — 

First.,  The  requirement  that  the  candidate  for  admission 
either  present  a  college  diploma,  or  pass  a  prescribed  entrance 
examination. 

Second^  The  provision  of  a  carefullj'  graded  minimum  course 
of  instruction  covering  three  full  scholastic  3'ears. 

Third.,  The  provision  of  a  four-3'ears'  course  for  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  their  studies  with  special  thoroughness  and  with 
suitable  leisure  for  collateral  reading,  and  to  obtain  professional 
experience  under  direction  of  the  Facult}'. 

Fourth^  The  requirement  that  every  student  pass  success- 
ful examination  upon  the  work  of  each  3xar  before  promotion 
to  the  next. 

Fifths  The  requirement,  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  not 
merel}'  that  the  candidate  shall  have  studied  medicine  at  least 
three  full  3'ears,  but  also  that  he  shall  have  attended  a  reputable 
medical  school  not  less  than  three  3'ears. 

Sixths  The  restoration  of  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine and  Bachelor  of  Surger3',  to  be  attained  at  the  end  of  the 
third  3'ear  b3'  those  who  take  a  four-3'ears'  course. 

Seventh,  A  provision  for  Visiting  and  Examining  Boards 
independent  of  the  teaching  Facult3'. 

Eighth,  The  repudiation  of  all  sex  disabilities  either  in  teach- 
ing or  learning. 

ADMISSION. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  in  Arts,  Phi- 
losoph3',  or  Science,  are  admitted  without  examination.  All 
others,  before  matriculation,  are  examined  in  the  following 
branches :  — 

1.  In  Orthograph3',  English  Composition,  and  Penmanship, 
b3'  means  of  a  page  written  at  the  time  and  place  of  examina- 
tion. 

2.  In  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  English  Grammar,  if  there 
be  doubt  whether  the  candidate  has  sufficient  attainment  therein. 

3.  In  Elementar3'  Physics,  by  examination  in  Stewart's  Prim- 
er of  Phvsics. 
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4.  In  Latin,  bj  requiring  a  translation  from  Harkness's  Latin 
Eeader  at  sight. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  in  June  and  October  of 
each  year,  and  all  conditions  must  be  removed  before  entering 
upon  the  studies  of  the  School. 

An  acquaintance  with  Greek,  German,  and  French,  is  also  of 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  matriculant 
receives  credit  in  the  record  of  his  examination  for  any  attain- 
ments in  these  languages. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  nineteen  3'ears  old,  or,  if  they 
intend  to  pursue  a  four-3'ears'  course,  within  six  months  of 
nineteen. 

Examinations  for  matriculation  will  be  held  at  the  College 
building.  East  Concord  Street,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  3 
and  4,  1886,  at  11  a.m.,  and  on  Monday,  Tuesda}',  and  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  10,  11,  12,  1886,  at  11  a.m. 

SCHOOL   YEAR,  1886-87. 

The  year  will  be  divided  into  three  terms,  as  follows  :  — 

The  First  Term  begins  Thursday,  Oct.  14,  1886,  and  contin- 
ues to  Friday,  Dec.  24,  1886,  inclusive.  Thanksgiving  recess, 
three  days.     A  vacation  of  nine  days  follows  the  term. 

The  Second  Term  begins  Monday,  Jan.  3,  1887,  and  contin- 
ues to  Friday,  March  11,  1887,  inclusive.  Recess,  Feb.  22, 
one  day.     A  vacation  of  nine  days  follows  the  term. 

The  Third  Term  begins  Monday,  March  21,  1887,  and  con- 
tinues to  Wednesday,  June  1,  1887,  inclusive.  Fast  Day  and 
Decoration  Day  recesses,  one  day  each. 

Each  term  will  include  ten  working  weeks. 

In  the  following  tables,  the  figures  which  follow  the  branches 
taught  in  the  several  terms,  indicate  the  usual  number  of  exer- 
cises weekly. 
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THREE-YEARS'  COURSE.     ARRANGEMENT  OF  STUDIES. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

General  Chemistry. 

Microscopy. 

Histology. 

Methodology. 

Dissectiona. 

Medical  Chemistry. 

Minor  Surjjery. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

Sursjery  and  Surgical  Path- 
ology. 

General  Pathology  and  Path- 
ological Anatomy. 

Special  Pathology  and  Ther- 
apeutics. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharma- 
ceutics. 

Obstetrics. 

Gynaecology. 

Paedology. 

Auscultation  and'Percussion. 

Laryngology  and  Diseases 
of  Throat. 

Sanitary  Science. 

Operative  Surgery. 

General  Pathology  and 
Pathological  Anatomy. 

Special  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics. 

Materia  Medica. 

Practical  and  Operative  Ob- 
stetrics. 

Ophthalmology,  Otology. 

Dermatology. 

Insanity  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Ethics  and  ^Esthetics. 

Clinics  and  Clinical  Reports 
in  various  departments. 

Thesis. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Anatomy. 

(4) 

Anatomy. 

rs) 

Anatomy.                            (5) 

Physiology. 

W 

Physiology. 

(2) 

Physiology.                        (2) 
Histology.                           (1) 

General  Chemistry. 

m 

General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Demonstrations. 

Histology. 
Dissections  (after  Dec. 

(i) 
1). 

Histology. 
Methodology. 
Demonstrations. 
Dissections. 

(1) 

(2) 

Dissections  (till  April  15). 
Examinations  in 

Anatomy  and 

Physiology. 

Exuminutiona  in 

Methodology  and 

General  Chemistry 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 


First  Term. 


Surgery.  (.3) 

Minor  Surgery  (with  Ex- 
ercises). (1) 
General  Pathology.  (1) 
Special     Pathology     and 

Therapeutics.  (2) 

Materia  Medica.  (2) 

Obstetrics.  (2) 

Gynaecology.  (2) 

Laryngology  and  Diseases 

of  Throat.  (1) 

Diseases  of  Chest.  fl) 

Auscultation  and  Percus- 
sion (clinic).  (2) 
Sanitary  Science.  (!) 
Surgical  Clinic.  (1) 
Examinatiorm  in 

Minor  Surgery  and 
Sanitary  Science. 


Second  Term. 


Surgical  Anatomy.  (2) 

Surgery.  (3) 

General    Patliology    and 

Pathological  Anjitomy.  (1) 
Special     Pathology     and 

Therapeutics.  (2) 

Materia  Medica.  (2) 

Pharmaceutics.  (1) 

Obstetrics.  (2) 

Gynaecology.  (2) 

Paedology.  (2) 

Larypirology  and  Diseases 

of  Throat.  (]) 

Auscultation  and  Percus- 
sion (clinic).  (2) 
Surgical  ('linic.                    (1) 
Exuminntioim  in 
Gynaecology. 
Pharmaceutics. 
Laryngology  and  Dis- 
eases of  'Ihroat. 
Surgical  Anatomy  and 
Surgery. 


Third  Term. 


Medical  Chemistry.  (2) 
Pathological  Anatomy.  (1) 
Special    Pathology   and 

Therapeutics.  (1) 

Materia  Medica.  (1) 

Obstetrics.  (2) 

Gynaecology  (clinic).  (1) 
Pedology.  (2) 

Auscultation  and  Percus- 
sion (clinic).  (2) 
Surgical  Clinic.  (l) 
Exam  in  a  tions  in 

Medical  Chemistry. 
Auscultation  and  Per- 
cussion. 
Paedology. 
Obstetrics. 
General   Pathology 
and   Pathological 
Anatomy. 
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SENIOR  CLASS. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Sursrery. 

(3) 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Special    Pathology   and 

Specinl    Pathology    and 

Special     Pathology    and 

Therapeutics.                 (2) 

Therapeutics. 

VI) 

Therapeutics.                   (2') 

Materia  Medica.                (1) 

Materia  Medica. 

(2) 

Materia  Medica.                   (2) 

Insanity   and   its  Juris- 

Ophthalmology. 

(1) 

Ophthalmology.                   (1) 

prudence.                        (1) 

Otoloyy. 

(1) 

Operative  Obstetrics  (in 

Clinics.                                (6) 

Operative  Obstetrics  (in 

classes).                              (2) 

Suriiical  Clinic.                 (1) 

classes). 

CI) 

Practical  Obstetrics. 

Ethics  and  ^Esthetics.     (1) 

Practical  Obstetrics. 

Dermatoloary.                       (1) 

Cases   seen ;    symptoms 

Clinics. 

(6) 

Nervous  Diseases.              (2) 

and  remedies. 

Surgical  Clinic. 

fl) 

Clinics.                                  (6) 

Exam  illations  in 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Surgical  Clinic.                    (1) 

Pathological    Anat- 

Medical and  Surgical  cases 

Medical      and      Surgical 

omy. 

visited. 

cases  visited. 

Special  Pathology  and 

Obstetric  cases. 

Obstetric  cases. 

Therapeutics. 

Examination  in 

Thesis. 

Materia  Medica  and 

Otology. 

Examination  a  in 

Pharmaceutics. 

Operative  Obstetrics. 

Nervous  Diseases  and 

Practical  Obstetrics. 

Insanity. 

Sureery. 

Thesis. 

Ophthalmology  and 

Dermatology. 

FOUR-YEARS'   COURSE.       ARRANGEMENT    OF    STUDIES. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

Anatomy. 

Medical  Chemistry. 

Operative  Surgery. 

Matena  Medica,  cont. 

Physiology. 

Minor  Surgery. 

Practical  and  Opera- 

Ophthalmology. 

General  Chemistry. 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

tive  Obstetrics. 

Otolosrv. 

Microscopy. 

Special  Dissections. 

Materia  Medica. 

Dermatology. 

Histology. 

Histology  and  Micros- 

Special   Pathology 

Insanity  and  Nervous 

Methodology. 

copy. 

and  Therapeutics. 

Diseases. 

Dissections. 

Surgery  and  Surgical 

General  Pathology 

Medical   Jurispru- 

Pathology. 

and  Pathological 

dence. 

General    Pathology 

Anatomy. 

Ethics  and  Esthetics. 

and   Pathological 

Paedology. 

Dispensary  practice. 

Anatomy. 

Gynaecology. 

Clinics    and    Clinical 

Special  Pathology 

Clinics. 

reports  in   various 

and  Therapeutics. 

departments. 

Materia  Medica. 

Thesis. 

Pharmaceutics. 

Obstetrics. 

Sanitary  Science. 

Auscultation  and 

Percussion. 

Laryngology. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Anatomy. 

(4) 

Anatomy. 

(5) 

Anatomy.                            (5) 

Physioloey. 

(2) 

I'hysioiogy. 

(2) 

Physiology.                        (2) 

General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

General  Chemistry. 

(2) 

Histology.                           (1) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Microscopy. 

(1) 

Demonstrations. 

Histology. 

(1) 

Histology. 

(i) 

Dissections  (till  April  1ft). 

Dissections  (after  Dec. 

1). 

Methodology. 

Demonstrations. 

Dissections. 

E>a7ninations  in 

Methodology  and 
General  Chemistry 

(2) 

Examinations  in 
Anatomy  and 
Physiology. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


FiitST  Term. 

Second  Term. 

Third  Term. 

Surgery. 

(3) 

Surgical  Anatomy. 

(•2) 

Medio.-il  Chemistry. 

(2) 

Minor  Surgerj'  (with  ex 

Surgery. 

(3) 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

(1) 

ercises). 

(1) 

General    Pathology    anc 

Special    Pathology    and 

General  Patbologj-. 

(1) 

Pathological  Anatomy 

(1) 

Therapeutics. 

C2) 

Spicial     Patliology    and 

Special     I'athology    and 

Materia  Medica. 

(1) 

Therapeutics. 

('2) 

Therapeutics. 

m 

Obstetrics. 

(2) 

Materia  Medica. 

('2) 

Materia  Medica. 

(•2) 

Auscultation    and    Per 

Obstetrics 

(-2) 

Pharmaceutics. 

(n 

cussion  'clinic). 

(2) 

Diseases  of  Chest. 

(1) 

Obstetrics. 

(-2) 

Surgical  Clinic. 

(1) 

Auscultation    and     Per 

Auscultation  and  Percus 

Examinationfi  in 

cussion  (clinic). 

(*2) 

sion  (clinic;. 

(2) 

Medical  Chemistry 

. 

Laryiigolo^'V     and    Dis 

Laryngology  and  Disease 

s 

Diseases  of  Chest. 

eases  of  Throat. 

(1) 

of  Throat. 

(1) 

Paedology. 

Sanitary  Science. 

(1) 

Surgical  Clinic. 

(1) 

Obstetrics,  and 

Surgical  Clinic. 

(1) 

Exannnntionsi  in 

General  Pathology 

Exam  ill atio77s  iii 

Pharmaceutics. 

and  Pathological 

Minor  Surgery  an 

d 

Laryngology  and 

Anatomy. 

Sanitary  Science. 

Diseases  of  Throat. 
Surgery  and 
Surgical  Anatomy. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


First  Term. 

Secojjd  Term. 

Third  Tkrm. 

Surgery.                              (3) 

Surgery.                                (3) 

Patliological  Anatomy.   (1) 

General  Pathology.            (1) 

General    Pathology    and 

Special    I  athology    and 

Special     Pathology    and 

Pathological  Anatomy.  (1) 

Therapeutics.                 (2) 

Therapeutics.                  (2) 

Special     Pathology    and 

Materia  Medica.                (1) 

Materia  Medica.                 (2) 

Thera*ieutics.                   (2) 

Gynaecology  (clinic).       (I) 

Gynaecolosry.                       (2) 

Materia  Medica.                   (2) 

Paedology.                          (2) 

Operative  Obstetrics  (in 

Operative   Obstetrics  (in 

Clinics.                                (6) 

classes).                            (2) 

classes).                               (2) 

Surgical  Clinic.                 (1) 

Clinics.                                  (6) 

Gynaecology  (clinic).         (1) 

Medical     and     Surgical 

Surgical  Clinic.                  (1) 

Pedology.                             (2) 

cases  visited. 

Medical     and     Surgical 

Clinics.                                   (6) 

Exuntinations  in 

cases  visited. 

Surgical  Clinic.                    (1) 

Materia  Medica  and 

Medical      and      Surgical 

I'harmaceutics. 

cases  visited. 

General  Pathology 

Examinations  in 

and  Pathological 

Surgery, 

Anatomy. 

Gynaecology,  and 

Special    Pathology 

Operative  Obstetrics. 

and  Therapeutics 
and  Paedology. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Second  Term. 


Third  Term. 


Special    Pathology    and 

Therapeutics  {optional). 
Materia  Medica  (optional). 
Ophthalmology.  (1) 

Otology.  a) 

Clinics.  (6) 

Surgical  Clinic.  (1) 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Clinical  Reports. 
Obstefic  Cases. 
Dispensary  Practice. 
Examination  in 
Otology. 


Special     Pathology    and 

Therapeutics  (optional). 
Materia  Medica  (optional). 
Ophthalmology.  (1) 

Nervous  Diseases.  (2) 

Dermatology.  (1) 

Clinics.  (6) 

Surgical  Clinic.  (1) 

Clinical  Reports. 
Obstetric  ('ases. 
Dispensary  Practice. 
Thesis. 
Exumivation-s  in 

Dermatology  and 

Ophthalmology. 


Special    Pathology   and 

Therapeutics  (optional). 
Materia  Medica  (optional). 
Insanity  and  its  Juris- 
prudence. (1) 
Ethics  and  Esthetics.  (1) 
Clinics.  (6) 
Surgical  Clinic.  (1) 
Dispensary  Practice. 
ExuinindtiovH  in 

Nervous  Diseases  and 

Insanity. 

Thesis. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

The  length  of  the  courses  adopted  renders  it  practicable  to 
present  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  curriculum  of  study, 
—  one  sufficient  to  impart  to  the  student  a  complete  scientific  as 
well  as  pi-actical  medical  education.  In  each  course  the  various 
branches  are  taught  in  a  succession,  which,  alter  several  years' 
trial,  approves  itself  to  the  Faculty  as  natural  and  most  pro- 
motive of  thoroughness.  To  each  term  and  each  year  certain 
studies  are  assigned,  in  which  the  student  is  required  to  become 
proficient  before  entering  upon  more  advanced  studies. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Ph3'sicians  who  have  received  the  medical  degree  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School,  and  allowed  to  attend  such  lectures  as  they 
choose,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  such  at- 
tendance. In  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  School,  they 
must,  by  examination,  satisfy  the  Facult}^  that  they  have  fulfilled 
all  the  requirements  of  the  School  for  graduation. 

SPECIAL   COURSES. 

Suitable  persons  maj-  be  admitted  to  such  course  or  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  School  as  the}"  may  select,  and  their  attend- 
ance maybe  certified  to  upon  their  tickets.  Such  special  courses 
will  not  count  as  an}'  part  of  the  three  or  four  years'  courses. 

CHEMICAL   LABORATORY. 

A  new  Chemical  Laboratory  has  been  arranged  and  fitted  np 
in  a  thorough  and  convenient  manner,  so  that  every  student  can 
perform  the  necessary  ex[)eriments  and  acquire  the  practice  in 
manipulation  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

CLINICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Daily  clinics  are  held  in  the  College  building  in  the  Medical, 
Surgical,  Gynaecological,  and  Dental  Departments,  and  twice  a 
week  in  diseases  of  the  Heart,  Lungs,  Throat,  Skin,  Eye  and 
Ear,  and  Children.  In  these,  as  in  other  departments,  special 
efforts  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  best 
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methods  of  examining  patients,  and  to  instruct  them  in  all  the 
details  of  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

Before  graduation,  all  students  will  be  required  to  furnish 
satisfactory  written  reports  of  at  least  twenty  medical,  five  sur- 
gical, and  three  obstetric  cases  attended  personally  by  them. 
They  must  also  report  in  writing  from  each  of  the  other  clinical 
departments  five  cases  seen  b}^  them,  giving  four  of  the  leading 
diagnostic  symptoms,  and  four  of  the  principal  remedies  appli- 
cable. 

Physicians  are  urgentl}'  requested  to  send  to  the  College 
clinics  during  the  lecture  sessions  such  cases  of  general  or  spe- 
cial disease  as  possess  unusual  interest  or  require  particular  skill 
and  experience  in  their  treatment.  All  operations  and  exam- 
inations before  the  class  will  be  gratuitous. 

THE   MASSACHUSETTS    HOMOEOPATHIC   HOSPITAL. 

This  commodious  structure  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  School, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  its  wards,  its  ventilation,  light,  and 
heat,  is  unsurpassed  b}'  any  hospital  in  the  countr}-.  The  stu- 
dents will  have  as  free  access  to  its  wards  as  practicable,  in 
order  that  the}'  ma}'  become  familiar  with  disease  in  its  various 
forms  ;  and  clinical  lectures  and  instruction  will  be  given  upon  a 
variet}'  of  diseases. 

During  the  past  year  the  hospital  has  been  enlarged  at  a  cost 
of  nearl}'  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  has  special  facilities 
for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  patients,  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  operating  theatres  in  the  countr}-.  A  large  number  of  rare 
and  instructive  surgical  operations  are  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  students,  who  are,  in  many  cases,  allowed  to  assist. 

WESTBOROUGH   INSANE   HOSPITAL. 

The  establishment  by  the  State  of  an  Insane  Hospital  where 
the  patients  will  receive  homoeopathic  treatment  will  give  in- 
creased opportunities  to  the  students  of  this  School  to  obtain 
clinical  instruction  in  insanity  and  mental  diseases,  —  a  branch 
of  medicine  which  is  of  increasing  importance.  It  will  be  open 
to  the  students  of  this  School  during  the  year. 
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THE   CITY   HOSPrrAL. 

By  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  male  students  are  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  surgical  operations.  As  it  is  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  School,  the  lecture  hours  of  the  Senior  and  Middle 
Classes  are  so  arranged,  that,  without  loss  of  time,  these  stu- 
dents can  be  present  at  all  important  operations.  The  great 
extent  of  the  hospital,  and  the  large  number  of  surgical  cases, 
afford  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  nearly  every  variety  of  sur- 
gical operation. 

THE   HOMCEOPATHIC   MEDICAL   DISPENSARY. 

This  institution  has  three  different  locations  in  the  city. 
These  are  accessible  to  the  students  ;  and,  from  the  large  number 
of  patients  who  resort  to  this  charity  daily,  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  practical  stud}-  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 
During  the  past  yer.r  about  seventeen  thousand  cases  have  been 
treated,  and  over  forty  thousand  prescriptions  and  domiciliary 
visits  made.  Students  in  the  senior  year  are  allowed  to  visit 
patients  at  their  homes,  and  prescribe  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  professors. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  public  and  private  hospitals 
which  students  can  obtain  permission  to  visit,  and  thus  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  various  methods  of  treatment. 

DISPENSARY   CLINICS. 

The  following  physicians  are  in  attendance  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  College  Dispensary  :  — 

Medical.— Dr.  M.  F.  Styles,  Monday;  Dr.  W.  H.  White, 
Tuesday;  Dr.  G.  D.  Bliss,  Wednesday ;  Dr.  W.  H.  White, 
Thursday;  Dr.  H.  F.  Brackett,  Friday;  Dr.  A.  McDonald, 
Saturday. 

Surgical. — Drs.  A.  Boothby  and  W.  S.  Smith,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  ;  Drs.  H.  Packard  and  A.  A.  Klein, 
Tuesda}',  Thursday,  and  Saturda3\ 

Women's.  —  Dr.  J.  S.  Shaw,  Monday;  Dr.  A.  J.  Baker, 
Tuesday ;  Dr.  M.  L.  Swain,  Wednesday ;  Dr.  H.  Packard, 
Thursday;  Drs.  M.  J.  Safford  and  A.  B.  Church,  Friday;  Dr. 
G.  R.  Southwick,  Saturday. 
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Children's.  — Dr.  L.  M.  Porter,  Tuesday  ;  Dr.  E.  J.  Welt}^ 
Thursday  ;  Dr.  S.  E.  Wilder,  Friday. 

Skix. — Dr.  G.  D.  Bliss,  Monday  and  Thnrsday. 

Eye  and  Ear. — Dr.  John  H.  Payne,  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day' ;  Dr.  A.  A.  Klein,  Tuesda}'  and  Friday. 

Throat.  —  Dr.  D.  G.  Woodvine,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Chest.  —  Dr.  H.  C.  Clapp.  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Nervous.  —  Dr.  W.  O.  Ruggles,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Dental. — Dr.  I.  R.  Miranda,  Monday  and  Saturday;  Dr. 
J.  Y..  Middleton,  Tuesday  ;  Dr.  W.  D.  Ball,  Wednesday  and 
Friday ;  Dr.  AV.  N.  Fairbanks,  Thursday. 

DEPARTMENTS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  of  instruction  among  the  various 
chairs  is  as  follows  :  — 

PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Professor  Conrad  Wesselhoeft.  —  Special  pathology ;  de- 
scription and  diagnosis  of  disease  ;  therapeutics  ;  methods  of 
examining  patients,  and  of  determining  the  appropriate  remedy  ; 
clinics. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Ahlborn.  —  General  pathologj^,  its  rela- 
tion to  physiology  ;  pathological  anatomy. 

Professor  Herbert  C.  Clapp.  —  Theoretical  and  practical 
course  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  clinical  instruction  in 
auscultation  and  percussion. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Woodvine. — Theoretical  and  practical  course  in 
laryngology^  rhinology,  and  diseases  of  the  throat. 

Dr.  E.  U.  Jones.  —  Sanilaiy  Science,  in  its  relation  to  ven- 
tilation, drainage,  etc.  ;  malaria  and  malarial  diseases. 

Dr.  Horace  Packard.  — Pathological  anatomy,  with  illustra- 
tions from  recent  specimens,  preparations  from  the  museum, 
drawings,  etc. 

Dr.  S.    Worcester.  —  Insanit}'  and  nervous  diseases. 

Dr.  Alonzo  L.  Kennedy.  —  Examinations  and  quizzes  on  the 
lectures  and  clinics  of  Professor  C.  Wesselhoeft. 
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MATERIA    MEDICA. 

Professor  J.  Heber  Smith.  —  The  toxicological,  pathoge- 
netic, and  therapeutic  relationship  of  drugs  ;  the  apphcation  of 
homoeopathic  provings  ;  the  past  and  present  uses  of  drugs  by 
other  than  homoeopathic  practitioners. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Clajyp.  —  Practical  course  on  pharmaceutics  and 
medical  preparations. 

Dr.  Fred  B.  Percy. — As  assistant,  he  will  hold  frequent 
oral  examinations  on  the  lectures  of  this  department. 

SURGERY. 

Professor  I.  T.  Talbot.  —  General  principles  of  surger}'  and 
surgical  patholog}' ;  pathological  conditions  necessitating  opera- 
tions ;  surgical  operations  in  detail,  descriptions  of  each  ;  in- 
struments and  their  uses  ;  practical  illustrations  b}'  operations 
before  the  class  ;  methods  of  treatment  before,  during,  and  after 
operation  ;  consei'vative  methods  and  measures. 

Dr.  James  B.  Bell.  —  Tumors,  and  special  lectures  ui)on 
operative  surgery  ;  diseases  and  operations  on  the  genito-urinary 
organs. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hayward.  —  Fractures  and  dislocations, 
their  diagnosis,  reduction,  and  subsequent  treatment;  gunshot 
wounds. 

Dr.  William  L.  Jackson. — Minor  surgery,  splints,  band- 
aging, and  surgical  applications. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Emerson. — Anatomy  of  special  surgical 
operations  ;  illustrations  of  operations  on  the  cadaver. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Professor  Walter  Wesselhoeft.  —  Midwifer}',  discussions  of 
cases  reported  by  students,  and  other  cases  from  practice  ;  dis- 
eases of  pregnane}',  and  of  the  puerperal  state ;  obstetrical 
therapeutics. 

Dr.  George  R.  Sovthv-icJc.  —  Systematic  course  of  practical 
and  theoretical  midwifery ;  operative  midwifery,  including  a 
course  of  exercises  on  the  cadaver,  and  with  the  manakin  ;  reci- 
tations and  examinations  on  subjects  presented  in  the  lectures. 
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DISEASES    OF   WOMEN. 

Professor  Mary  J.  Safford.  —  Menstruation  as  a  normal 
function,  and  its  deviations,  as  influenced  by  habits  of  life, 
climate,  etc.  ;  uterine  displacements,  causes  of  the  same  ;  diag- 
nosis, and  methods  of  restoration  ;  the  physiolog}'  and  pathol- 
ogy* of  the  genital  organs,  inchiding  the  various  forms  of  uterine 
and  ovarian  tumors  ;  diseases  ol  the  mammae  ;  h3'steria  ;  leuco- 
c^thsemia  and  anaemia. 

Dr.  Adaline  B.  Church.  —  Additional  lectures  on  gynaecol- 
ogy', wilh  clinics  and  practical  illustrations. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Professor  II.  C.  Angell.  —  General  view  of  the  science ; 
anatomy  and  ph3-siology  of  the  eye  ;  optical  defects  ;  diagno- 
sis, surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  likely  to  come  under  the  care  of  the  general 
practitioner  ;  presentation  of  clinical  cases. 

OTOLOGY. 

Dr.  Howard  P.  Bellows.  —  Special  anatomy  of  the  ear ; 
its  normal  condition  ;  methods  of  examination  ;  pathological 
conditions  ;  diagnosis  ;  treatment. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Dr.  John  A.  Rockwell.  —  Scope  of  human  and  comparative 
phj'siolog}* ;  normal  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body; 
structural  and  functional  changes  in  the  process  of  development. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Tompkins.  —  Reviews  and  examinations  of 
the  lectures  on  physiology. 

ANATOMY. 

Professor  C.  E.  Hastings.  —  Human  anatomy,  general  and 
descriptive ;  practical  dissections  and  anatomical  demonstra- 
tions ;  histology  ;  practical  work  with  the  microscope. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Emerson. — Lectures  and  demonstrations  in 
practical  anatomy ;  surgical  anatomy ;  examinations  in  the 
teachings  of  this  chair. 
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HISTORY    AND    METHODOLOGY    OF    MEDICINE. 

Professor  Herbert  C.  Clapp.  —  History  of  theories  of  dis- 
ease and  healtli  among  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present ;  rise  and  histor}'  of  the  medical  sciences  ;  the  effect 
on  them  of  influences  from  without,  especially  of  Lord  Bacon's 
Inductive  Philosophy  ;  the  opinions,  discoveries,  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  slock  of  knowledge,  of  all  the  great  lights  in 
medical  history  ;  the  main  points  in  the  different  systems  of 
medicine  ;  arguments  for  the  superiority'  of  the  homoeopathic 
system  ;  explanation  of  its  main  features,  etc. 

GENERAL    AND    MEDICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

Edwin  E.  Calder.  —  The  general  principles  of  chemistry-  ac- 
cording to  the  new  nomenclature  and  latest  results  ;  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  various  chemical  processes  ;  experiments, 
analytical  and  synthetical ;  analysis  of  urine  ;  toxicolog}^ ;  and 
the  preparation  of  chemical  drugs. 

Courses  in  experimental  chemistry  and  chemical  manipulation 
will  be  given  in  the  new  laboratory. 

SPECIAL   LECTURES. 

A  valuable  course  of  four  lectures  has  been  given  the  present 
year  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  State  Charities  for 
IMassachusetts,  on  the  Duties  and  Opportunities  of  the  Medical 
Profession  towards  the  Inmates  of  Public  Institutions,  and  in 
regard  to  the  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Classes  in  General. 

A  special  course  on  Dermatology  has  also  been  given  by 
John  L.  Coffin,  M.D. 

Other  lectures  and  instruction  on  special  subjects  will  be 
given  during  the  3'ear,  as  necessity  requires  or  occasion  presents. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  first  part  of  the  lecture  is  often  devoted  to  a  brief  oral 
examination  or  resume  of  the  principal  subjects  treated  in  the 
preceding  lecture.  In  several  chairs  the  assistant  meets  the 
class  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  carefully  reviews  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  lectures,  explaining  any  doubtful  points.    Quiz 
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classes  have  been  organized  among  the  students  for  mutual  im- 
provement, and  the}'  have  proved  serviceable  in  more  thoroughly 
impressing  the  instruction  upon  the  student's  mind. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  an  examination  is  held  on  the  stud- 
ies finished  during  the  term.  The  student  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  studies  of  one  3'ear,  before  entering  upon  those  of  the 
next.  Should  he,  however,  fail  in  one,  or  at  most,  two  studies, 
having  passed  the  others  creditabh',  he  will  be  allowed  till  the 
end  of  the  next  term  to  complete  his  examination.  The  final 
examinations  of  the  senior  3'ear  are  held  at  stated  times  during 
the  last  term  preceding  Commencement.  After  the  final  exami- 
nation in  each  chair,  the  student  receives  a  card  stating  the  per- 
centage he  has  therein  attained.  Fifty  per  cent  will  be  required 
from  each  chair  in  order  to  pass  ;  but  an  average  of  seventy  per 
cent  from  all  the  chairs  will  be  required,  in  order  to  enable  a 
student  to  graduate. 

LIBRARIES,  READING-ROOMS,  ETC. 

The  following  are  open  to  the  student  without  charge  :  — 

1.  The  Library  of  the  School  contains  about  twenty-five 
hundred  A-olumes,  comprising  some  of  the  most  recent  and  val- 
uable works  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  including 
text-books  and  works  of  reference,  of  which  a  printed  catalogue 
has  been  prepared.  The  Librar}^  is  in  the  College  building.  It 
is  opened  regularl}^  ever}*  Saturday,  and  occasionally  at  other 
times. 

2.  A  new  Heading- Room,  has  been  fitted  up  and  supplied 
with  the  leading  medical  journals  and  works  of  reference,  to 
which  the  students  have  access. 

3.  The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston.  No  collection 
in  America  equals  this,  either  in  extent  or  value  ;  but  one,  the 
Congressional,  is  comparable  with  it.  Even  as  to  strictl}*  medi- 
cal works,  it  is  said  to  be  outranked  by  but  two  in  the  country,  — 
one,  that  of  the  Surgeon-General  in  Washington  ;  and  the  other, 
a  special  collection  in  Pennsylvania.  Non-resident  students 
will,  on  application  to  the  Public  Library,  be  furnished  with  a 
ticket,  to  be  countersigned  by  the  Dean,  admitting  them  to  its 
privileges. 
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4.  The  Reading-Room  of  the  Public  Library.  More  than 
four  hundred  periodicals,  including  leading  medical  journals 
(American  and  European),  are  here  taken. 

5.  A  legacy  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt,  provides 
by  its  income  medical  text-books  for  women  students  who  need 
them.  The  trustees  of  this  fund  have  placed  its  income  under 
the  charge  of  the  Faculty  of  this  School,  and  books  are  loaned 
to  these  students  during  the  term-time. 

6.  The  varied  and  valuable  facilities  for  general  culture 
which  Boston  affords  in  its  other  libraries,  its  collections  of  nat- 
ural history,  its  courses  of  scientific  and  literar}-  lectures,  its 
classical  and  popular  concerts,  and  its  art  exhibitions,  make  an 
aggregate  of  general  educational  agencies  whose  value  to  the 
earnest  and  ambitious  student  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

MUSEUM. 

Preparations  in  wax,  illustrative  of  anatomical  structures  and 
pathological  conditions,  have  been  made  expresslj'-  for  this 
School.  The  collection  of  anatomical,  pathological,  and  physi- 
ological specimens  is  already  quite  hirge,  and  steadily  increas- 
ing ;  while  the  histological  and  microscopical  cabinet  contains 
man}^  rare  and  beautiful  specimens.  The  friends  of  the  School 
will  subserve  its  interests  b}'  procuring  and  forwarding  to  the 
Museum  an}'  suitable  specimens. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Bach- 
elor of  Surgery  must  have  studied  medicine  three  full  ^ears,  the 
last  of  which  was  in  this  School,  and  must  have  passed  exam- 
inations in  all  the  branches  of  the  first  three  3'ears  of  the  four- 
3^ears'  course  in  this  School  with  a  minimum  average  of  eighty 
per  cent. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  be 
twenty-one  years  old  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Such  as  have  not  pursued  one  of  the  prescribed  courses  of 
this  School,  and  passed  its  regular  examinations,  must  present 
evidence  of  having  studied  medicine  during  three  years  with 
competent  instruction  ;  of  having  attended   at  least  three  full 
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and  reputable  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  in  this  School;  and 
must  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty.  They 
must  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  on  Wednesda}^  March 
23,  1887,  and,  together  with  the  graduation  fee  and  all  tickets 
of  study  and  examinations,  each  one  must  then  present  an  origi- 
nal autograph  thesis  of  at  least  twent}'  written  pages  upon  some 
theme  connected  with  the  studies  of  the  School.  Upon  the 
margin  of  the  thesis  shall  be  noted  the  authorities  for  all  facts 
or  opinions  stated,  whether  derived  from  personal  observation, 
from  the  teachings  of  anj*  member  of  the  Facult}',  or  from  an}' 
author,  specifying  in  the  latter  case  the  work  and  page.  The}' 
must  also  be  prepared  publicly  to  defend  before  the  Facult}'  the 
facts  or  opinions  advanced  in  their  theses. 

Any  student  satisfactorily  completing  a  regular  course  in  the 
School  is  at  libert}'  to  apply  for  examination  to  any  regularl}' 
incorporated  State  Medical  Society  in  the  United  States,  and, 
on  recommendation  of  the  authorized  examiners  of  such  societ}', 
may  receive  from  this  University  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, with  a  diploma  stating  the  name  of  the  society  on  whose 
recommendation  the  degree  is  conferred. 

The  Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Medical  Department  are  in- 
cluded in  and  form  a  part  of  the  University  Commencement, 
which  occurs  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

TUITION   FEES. 

Matriculation     ....... 

Practical  anatomy      ...... 

Dissection,  second  and  third  parts 

Operative  obstetrics,  full  course  . 

Tickets  for  one  year,  including  three  lecture  terms 

Lecture  tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  three 

years 200  00 

Lecture  tickets  for  the  complete  graded  course  of  four 

years 250  00 

Graduates  of  other  medical  colleges,  one  course  .  .       50  00 

Graduation  as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  .         .         5  00 
Graduation  as  Doctor  of  Medicine      ....       :iO  00 
All  tickets  must  he  paid  for  on  entering  the  School, 


$5 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

25 

00 
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GENERAL   EXPENSES. 

Students  can  live  as  economically  in  Boston  as  in  any  city  of 
its  size  ;  and  personal  expenses  will  be  determined  in  a  great 
measure  b}'  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  individual. 

The  cost  of  board  and  rooms  need  not  exceed  from  four  to 
seven  dollars  per  week.  By  the  formation  of  clubs,  the  expense 
of  board  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  four  dollars  per  week  in 
some  departments  of  the  University. 

The  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  School  will  be  arranged 
at  convenient  hours  for  students  living  in  an}^  of  the  neighbor- 
ing cities  or  towns  on  the  lines  of  the  various  railroads. 

Season  tickets  on  several  railroads  can  be  obtained  b}'  stu- 
dents at  reduced  rates,  the  reduction  being  usuall}^  one-half. 
Inquir}'  regarding  students'  tickets  should  be  made  at  the  rail- 
road offices,  and  not  at  the  office  of  the  School. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Garfield  Scholarship. — A  fund  has  been  contributed,  the 
income  of  which  will  be  used  to  aid,  b}'  scholarships,  such 
young  men  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  most  worth}^  It  is  hoped 
that  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School  will  add  to  this  fund 
yearly. 

Wade  Scholarships.  —  A  limited  number  of  scholarships, 
resulting  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  bequeathed  by  the  Hon. 
John  Wade  of  Woburn,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  worthy 
young  women,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  of  the  School, 
and  w411  be  available  to  such  as  require  assistance. 

There  are  also  several  positions  in  which  successful  and 
worthy  applicants,  whether  men  or  women,  may  receive  valuable 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

Among  these  are  the  following  :  — 

House  Physicians  and  House  Surgeons  to  the  Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic  Hospital.  —  Although  this  institution  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  School,  yet  for  several  years  these  positions 
have  been  filled  by  students  in  their  third  or  fourth  year  of 
study.  The  successful  candidates  receive  board  and  lodging, 
and  valuable  cUnical  advantages,  in  the  Hospital. 
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3furdock's  Free  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. — This 
institution  affords  the  position  of  House  Physician,  which 
may  be  filled  by  a  woman  student  in  the  third  or  fourth  year 
of  stud3\ 

Tlie  Consumptives'  Home  and  Cancer  Hospital. — Appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  both  of  these  institutions,  which, 
aside  from  the  aid  furnished,  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
instruction  in  the  special  diseases  treated. 

Resident  Physician  and  Resident  Surgeon  to  the  College  Dis- 
pensary.—  The  incumbents  secure  room-rent  free,  and  have 
very  valuable  opportunities  for  seeing  practice. 

The  Assistants  to  the  Librarian,  Janitor,  and  Professors, 
receive  aid  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 

Other  positions  are  created  as  the  interests  of  the  School 
demand. 

COLLEGE   BUILDING. 

In  pursuance  of  an  enabling  Act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  was,  in  1874, 
united  with  the  Boston  L^niversity  School  of  Medicine.  The 
original  College  building,  eligibl}'  situated  on  East  Concord 
Street,  opposite  the  City  Hospital,  has  been  greatl}'  enlarged, 
and  now  contains  three  ample  lecture -rooms,  including  an 
amphitheatre  capable  of  seating  three  hundred  students,  lab- 
oratories, a  spacious  and  air}'  dissecting-room,  a  museum,  a 
librar}',  a  reading-room,  and  cloak  and  dressing  rooms  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  There  has  also  been  built  during  the  past  3'ear 
a  spacious  boiler-house,  with  new  and  improved  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus. 

Any  information  on  special  subjects  connected  with  the  School 
ma}'  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dean, 

I.   TISDALE   TALBOT,   M.D., 

GG  Marlborough  Street,  Boston. 
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Magnum  iter  ad  doctasprofciaci  cogor  Athencn 

Now  fell  it,  that  the  maisters  of  that  sort 
Han  shapen  hem  to  Rome  for  to  ivende. 

/iom(e  nutriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Gratis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles; 
Adjecere  bonm  paulo  plus  artis  Athence, 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum,, 
Atque  inter  stjlvas  Acudemi  qiucrere  verum. 


SCHOOL   OF   ALL   SCIENCES. 

Organized  1874- 


FACULTY. 


The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  consists  of  the  University 
Senate, — i.e.,  of  all  regular  Professors  of  the  different  Faculties,— 
together  with  such  additional  instructors  as  the  work  of  the  School  may 
from  time  to  time  require. 

WILLIAM  F.   AVARREN,   S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

HENRY   C.   AHLBORX,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

HENRY   C.   ANGELL,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  F.    APTHORP,  FacuUy  of  Music. 

EDMUND   H.    BENNETT,  LL.D.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

BORDEN  P.    BOWNE,    LL.D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

AUGUSTUS   H.    BUCK,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

MARCUS   D.    BUELL,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  FacuUy  of  Theology. 

LEANDRO   CAMPANARI,  Faculty  of  Music. 

HERBERT   C.  CLAPP,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

JUDSON  B.    COIT,  Ph.D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

MIC  AH   J.    CRAMER,  S.T.D.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 

SAMUEL  S.  CURRY,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Theology. 

GUSTAY  DANNREUTHER,  Faculty  of  Music. 

STEPHEN  A.    EMERY,  Faculty  of  Music. 

CARL  FAELTEN,  Faculty  of  Music. 

ANNIE   E.    FISHER,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

WULF  FRIES,  Faculty  of  Music. 

CHARLES   A.    GOESSMANN,  Ph.D.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  A.    GOODELL,   A.M.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

JAMES   C.    GREENOUGH,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

CAROLINE  E.    HASTINGS,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  E.    HUNTINGTON,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

THOMAS   B.   LINDSAY,  Ph.D.,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

SAMUEL  T.    MAYNARD,    S.B.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

ELI  AS  MERWIN,  LL.B.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

MANLY   MILES,  M.D.,  Faculty  o/  Agriculture. 

HINCKLEY   G.    MITCHELL,  Ph.D.,  S.T.B.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 

JOHN   O'NEILL,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Music. 
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JAMES   C.    D.    PARKER,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Music. 

AUGUSTO   ROTOLI,  Faculty  of  Music. 

CHARLES   THEO.   RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Faculty  of  Law. 

MARY   J.    S AFFORD,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

GEORGE   E.    SAGE,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

HENRY  C.   SHELDON,  A.M.,  S.T.B.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 

J.    HEBER  SMITH,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

I.  TISDALE   TALBOT,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

EBEN  TOURJEE,  Mus.D.,  Faculty  of  Music. 

LUTHER   T.    TOWNSEND,  S.T.D.,  Faculty  of  Theology. 

CLARENCE   D.    WARNER,   S.B.,  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

CONRAD   WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

WALTER   WESSELHOEFT,  M.D.,  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

SAMUEL   B.    WHITNEY,  Faculty  of  Music. 

ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTORS  AND  EXAMINERS. 

MELVILLE   M.    BIGELOW,  Ph.D.,   in  Legal  Sciences. 

BENJAMIN  G.    BROWN,  A.M.,  in  Mathematics. 

CHARLES   R.    CROSS,  SB.,  in  Physics. 

DANIEL   DORCHESTER,  Jun.,  A.M.,  in  Political  Economy. 

JOHN  R.   FRENCH,  LL.D.,  in  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  T.   HARRIS,  LL.D.,  in  Pedagogics. 

ALPHEUS   HYATT,  S.B.,  in  Biology  and  Zoology. 

WILLIAM   R.    NICHOLS,  S.B.,  in  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM   H.    NILES,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  in  Geology. 

BALFOUR  H.  VAN   VLECK,  S.B.,  in  Physiology  and  Botany. 

studp:nt8. 

CANDIDATES    FOR    THE    DEGREES    OF    MASTER    OF    ARTS 
AND  DOCTOR  OF   PHILOSOPHY. 

Adamson,   Charles  Edward,    A.B.    {Phila.    High 

Sch.),  1877;  S.T.B.  {Drew.  Theo.    Seminary), 

1880 ;  A.M.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1882 Morton,  Penn. 

Archibald,   Albert    Reid,    A.B.      {Boston    Univ.), 

1883 Boston. 

Armstrong,   William   Dunwoodie,   A.B.    {Univ  of 

Toronto),  1871;'A.M.  {Univ.  of  Toronto),  ISlL.Ottawa,  Can. 
Atkinson,  Emma  Seccorabe,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1882 Washington,  D.  C. 

Barren,  Charlotte  Clement,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1885 Cambridgeport. 

Bailey,  Solon  Irving,   A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881; 

A.M.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1884 Tilton,  N.H. 

Beiler,    Samuel  Lynch,   A.B.    {Boston    Univ.),    1877; 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1877 Hartford,  Conn. 
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Bigney,  John  Wesley,  A.B.  {BoHon  Univ.),  1879 Bridgeton,  N.J. 

Bowler,  Frank,  A.B.  (Amher.st  Col. ),  187G Rome,  N.  Y. 

Bowman,   Mortimer  Ileman,    A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1881 Felton,  Del. 

Brewster,    Edward    Thompson,     A.B.     {Ohio     Wes. 

Univ.),  1882 Columbus,  O. 

Brundage,   William   Milton,   A.B.   {Wesleyan   Univ.), 

1880 Sling erland's,  N.  Y. 

Bullock,    Alonzo   M.,   A.B.    {Lawrence    Univ.),   1869; 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1872 Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Burrows,   Andrew,   A.B.    {Queen\s    Univ.,    h-eland), 

1863 South  Boston. 

Butler,  Frank  Roscoe,  A.B.  [Boston  Univ.),  1884 Berlin,  Germany. 

Butterfield,  Laura  Isabel  Marion,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1885 Saugus. 

Clark,  Davis  Wasgatt,  A.B.  {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.),  1872; 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1875 Franklin,  O. 

Clough,  Arthur  Josiah,  A.B.    {Boston  Univ.),    1878; 

A.M.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1884 Nantucket. 

Cobern,  Camden  McCormick,  A.B.  {Allegheny  Col.), 

1876;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1883 Monroe,  Mich. 

Conn,  Herbert  William,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881 Middletown,  Conn. 

Cook,  Howard  Eugene,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1S19,. .  .Holbrook. 
Coon,  George  Washington,  A.B.    {Rochester    Univ.), 

1876 ;  S.T.B.  ( Boston  Univ.),  1879 Swampscott. 

Cooper,  Emma  Louise,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1885 Springfield,  Vt. 

Corson,   Frederick   Harrison,    A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1881 WestRindge,  N.H. 

Crawford,    George    Artemas,    A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1878;  A.M.  {Boston  Univ.),  1882 Boston. 

Dame,  Elizabeth  May,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1884 Lynn. 

Dame,  Lydia  Mitchell,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880 Washington,  B.C. 

Dearborn,    Josiah    Weare,    A.B.    {Dartmouth    Col.), 

1870 Everett. 

Desjardins,  Paul,  A.B.  {Albion  Col.),  1883 Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Draper,  Jason  True,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1884 West  Somerville. 

Eaton,   Thomas    Elliott    N.,    A.B.    {Amherst    Col.), 

1868 Worcester. 

Ellis,  Francis  Henry,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880 Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Emerson,  John  Hessie,  A.B.  {Wesleyan  Univ.)  1870; 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1874 Amherst. 

Evans,  George  William,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col.),  18SS. .  .Boston. 
Fall,    George   Howard,   A.B.    {Boston    Univ.),   1883; 

A.M.  {Boston  Univ.),  1884 Maiden. 

Fearing,  Clarence  White,  A.B.  {Amherst  Col.),  1875; 

A.M.  {Amherst  Col.),  1879 So.  Weymouth. 

Fisher,  Frank  Ira,  A.B.  {Lawrence  Univ.),  1878 Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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French,  Nathaniel  Stowers,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1881    So.  Weijmouth. 

Gage,  Lillia  Bertha,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1885  ..Boston. 
Galbraith,  John,  A.B.    {Wesleyan    Univ.),    1879; 

A.M.  ( Wesleyan  Univ. ),  1882 Ipswich. 

George,  Joseph   Henry,    A.B.    {Victoria    Univ.), 

1880;  A.M.  ( Victoria  Univ.),  1885 -So.  Weymouth. 

Goodridge,     Benjamin     Asbury,     A.B.     {Boston 

Univ.),  1881 Tilton,  N.H. 

Goss,  Mabel  Louise,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1885  .  .Melrose. 
Gould,  Charles  Lester,  A.B.  {Cornell  Col.),  1881  .Mt.  Vernon,  lo. 
Grant,  George  Alexander,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1879 West  Dennis. 

Hallenbach,  Valentine,  A.B.    {Wesleyan  Univ.), 

1882 Glenville,  N.  Y. 

Harriman,  Shepherd   Fisher,  A.B.    {Nat.  Norm. 

Sch. ) ;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1879 Vineyard  Haven. 

Harrington,  Charlotte,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1885,  Worcester. 
Harvey,  John  Legrand,  A.B.   {Ohio  Wes.  Univ.), 

1883    North  Fairfield,  O. 

Hersey,  Henry  Johnson,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1884,  Melrose. 
Hollister,  Charles  Warren,  A.B.  {Allegheny  Col.), 

1883 Bridgeport,  O. 

Holman,  Frederick  Opal,   A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1881    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hood,  William  Lenoir,  A.B.   {Be  Pauw  Univ.)', 

S.T. B.  {Boston  Univ.) South  Braintree. 

Horswell,    George    Henry,    A.M.  {North-western 

Univ.), Evanston,  III. 

Hoskins,  Robert,  A.B.  ( Williams  Col.),  1866 Budaon,  India. 

Hoyt,  Almon  Franklin,  A.B.,  1874;  A.M.  {Univ. 

of  Mich.),  1877;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1884,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Hudson,   George  Washington,  A.B.    {ML    Union 

Col),  1874;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1877   ....Hancock,  Mich. 
Huntington,   Frederick  Sargent,  A.B.  {Univ.  of 

Wis.),  1875;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1883  ....Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Hurlburt,  Rollo   Franklin,   A.B.    {Cornell   Col.), 

1882   Epworth,  lo. 

Hutchinson,   Bennett    Wertz,    A.B.    {Ohio    Wes. 

Univ.),  1883 Boston. 

Jeffries,  Winfield  Vance,  A.B.  (  Univ.  of  Wooster), 

1882    Nashville,  O. 

Jones,   Albert,   A.B.    {Ohio    Wes.    Univ.),    1881; 

A.M.     {Ohio    Wes.    Univ.);    S.T.B.    {Boston 

Univ.),  1885 Boston. 

Jordan,  Nathaniel  Willis,  A.B.  {Boston    Univ.), 

1881 Boston. 
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Krehbiel,  Selina  Geraldine,  A.B.   {Boston  Univ.), 

1884 Christian,  Kan. 

La  Fetra,  Ira  Haynes,  A.M.   (Ohio  Wes.    Univ.), 

1872 ;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1877  Santiago,  Chili. 

Lawford,  William  Frederic,  A.B.   {Boston  Univ.), 

1882    Gloucester. 

Leonard,  Joel  Marviu,  A.B.  {Harvard  Col),  1874; 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1877 Newton. 

McCord,  Archibald,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1877    .  .New  Bedford. 
Mercer,  George  Gluyas,  A.B.    {Haverford   Col), 

1877    Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Milliraan,  Henry  Clay,  A.B.    {Rochester    Univ.), 

1877;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880 Williamsvllle,  N.  Y. 

Mosher,  Frances  Elizabeth,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1885 Providence,  B.  I. 

Nelson,  Justus  Henry,  A.B.   {Lawrence    Univ.); 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1S7 9 Para,  Brazil. 

Osgood.  Abner  Merrill,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1878; 

A.M.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880 Somerville. 

Owen,  Frances  Peirce,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1885,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Perrin,    Willard    Taylor,    A.B.    {Harvard    Col.); 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1874 Worcester. 

Pilcher,    Leander    William,    A.B.     {Ohio     Wes. 

Univ.),  1867;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1876  ...Peking,  China. 
Plantz,    Samuel,   A.B.    {Lawrence    Univ.),    1880; 

S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ. ),  1883  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bichardson,  Lilla  Adams,  A.B.  {Boston    Univ.), 

1884    Newtonville. 

Richardson,  Louisa  Holman,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.), 

1885 Winchester. 

Sawyer,    Caroline   Aiken,   A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1885 Cambridge. 

Scott,  Jefferson  Ellsworth,  A.B.  {Mt.  Union  Col),  Seetapore,  India. 
Siberts,  Samuel  Wesley,  A.B.  [Iowa  Wes.  Univ.), 

1874;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1875 Puebla,  Mexico. 

Smith,  James  Franklin,  A.B.    {Ohio  Wes.   Univ.), 

1876    Doylestown,  0. 

Snow,  William   Brackett,    A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1885 Stoneham. 

Stone,  Caroline  Ober,  A.B.  {Boston  fniu.),1884  .Boxhury. 
Taylor,  Caroline  May,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  lS84:.East  Somerville. 
Taylor,   Walter  Perkins,    A.B.    {Boston    Univ.), 

1884    Andover. 

Thirkield,  Wilbur   Patterson,   A.B.    {Ohio    Wes. 

Univ.),  1878;  S.T.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1881  ...Atlanta,  Ga. 
Tilton,  Charles,  A.B.  {Boston  Univ.),  1880;  S.T.B. 

( Boston  Univ. ),  1883 South  Boston. 
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Tirrell,  Addie  Maria,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1885,.   IV.  Cummington. 

Todd,  Ada  J.,  A.B.  (Syracuse  Univ.),  1880 Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Tuttle,  Matthew  Richey,  A.B.  (Acadia  Col),  1878,  Wallace  Baij,  N.S. 
Vail,  Milton  Smith,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1877  ..  Yokohama,  Jajmn. 
Van  Pelt,  John  Robert,  A.B.  (III.   Wes.   Univ.), 

1882 Bloomington,  III. 

Very,  Frederick  Alpha,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1885,  Wellescille,  N.Y. 
Warren,  Mary   Christine,   A.B.    (Boston    Univ.), 

1885 Cambridgeport. 

Whitaker,  George  Edgar,    A.B.    (Boston    Univ.), 

1885 .  e Worcester. 

Whitaker,  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  A.B.  (Wesleyan 

Univ. ),  1865 Providence,  B.L 

Williams,  James  Merrill,  A.B.  (Dickinson  Col.), 

1865 Concord.  N.II. 

Wright,  Edward  Olin,  A.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1882,  Boston. 
Wright,  William  Arter,  A.M.  (Mt.   Union  Col), 

1881;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ. ),  1884 Newport,  R.I. 

Younkin,  Lorenzo  Dow,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Iowa), 

18S2;  S.T.B.  (Boston  Univ.),  1885   Boston. 

DESIGN   AND    SCOPE. 

This  School  is  designed,  first,  for  the  benefit  of  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  of  whatsoever  college,  who,  with  little  or  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  fitting  themselves  for  a  professional  life,  may  desire  to 
receive  post-graduate  instruction  in  this  Universit}^ ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  meet  the  wants  of  graduates  in  Theology,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, or  other  professional  course,  who  may  wish  to  broaden 
and  supplement  their  professional  culture  by  courses  of  stud}' 
in  related  sciences,  arts,  and  professions.  It  is  the  department 
which  crowns  and  unifies  the  entire  University. 

Being  a  department  for  elective  post-graduate  study  onh', 
the  School  will  present  no  strictly  prescribed  courses.  All  can- 
didates for  degrees,  however,  will  be  advised  with  respect  to 
their  studies,  and  will  receive  a  degree  onl}'  after  pursuing  a 
course  approved  b}^  a  committee  of  the  Council,  and  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  it. 

When  fulh^  organized,  the  instruction  presented  will  include 
all  branches  of  knowledge  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  universal 
post-graduate  school. 

To  qualified  specialists  it  will  aim  to  provide  thorough  in- 
struction in  — 
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All  Cultivated  Languages  and  their  Literatures. 

All  Natural  and  Mathematical  Sciences. 

All  Theological,  Legal.,  and  Medical  Studies. 

All  Fine  jirts,  properly  so  called. 

All  branches  of  Special  Historical  Study,  etc. 

For  qualified  students  of  generalizing  aims,  instruction  will 
be  provided  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  Universal  Sciences. 
Under  this  term  are  included  all  those  disciplines  in  which  the 
matter  common  to  several  special  sciences  is  treated  as  a  larger 
whole.  When  this  is  done  genetically,  there  results,  according 
to  the  method  emplo3^ed,  a  universal  or  comparative  history  of 
the  matter  treated  ;  when  statically,  a  universal  or  compara- 
tive science  of  it ;  when  philosophically,  a  universal  or  com- 
parative philosoph}'  of  it.  ITere,  therefore,  belong  such  sciences 
as  these  :  — 

Universal  or  Comparative  History  of  Languages. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philology. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philosophy  of  Language,  or  Philos- 
ophy of  Language  universally  considered. 

Universal  or  Comparative  History  of  Religions. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Theology. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philosophy  of  Religion,  or  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion  universally  considered. 

Universal  or  Comparative  History  of  Laws. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Jurisprudence. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philosophy  of  Law,  or  Philosophy 
of  Laio  universally  considered. 

Universal  or  Comparative  History  of  Societies. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Sociology. 

Universal  or  Comparative  Philosophy  of  Society,  or  Philoso- 
phy of  Society  universally  considered. 

These  sciences  are  all  of  recent  birth,  several  of  them,  in- 
deed, scarce  christened  ;  but  all  of  them  are  legitimate  chil- 
dren of  the  new  science  and  new  methods  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Others  are  sure  to  follow. 
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CURRENT   INSTRUCTION. 

The  current  year,  the  following  courses  are  open  to  matricu- 
lants in  the  School  of  All  Sciences  :  — 

Philosophical  Courses. 

1.  Philosophy  of  Theism.     Fall  term  (four  hours  a  week). 

2.  Psychology.     Fall  term  (five  hours). 

3.  Metaphysics.     Winter  term  (three  hours) . 

4.  Logic  and  the  Theory  of  ICnowledge.     Winter  term   (five 
hours) . 

5.  Philosophy  of  Ethics.     Spring  term  (three  hours) . 

6.  History  of  Philosophy.     Spnng  term  (five  hours). 
All  of  the  above  courses  by  Professor  Bowne. 

Courses  in  Languages. 

1.  Sanskrit.     Professor  Lindsay  throughout  the   year  (two 
hours) . 

2.  Hebrew.     Professor    Mitchell.       Throughout    the    year 
(three  hours) . 

3.  Other  Shemitic  Languages.     Ass3'rian,  Arabic,  Samaritan, 
etc.     Professor  Mitchell.     Throughout  the  year. 

4.  New  Testament  Greek.      Professor   Buell.     Throughout 
the  3'ear  (two  hours) . 

5.  Advanced  Greek.     Professor  Buck.     Throughout  the  year 
(two  hours) . 

6.  Advanced   Latin.     Professor  Lindsay.       Throughout  the 
year  (two  hours) . 

7.  Advanced    German.      Professor    Lindsay    or    Professor 
Buck.     Throughout  the  year  (two  hours). 

8.  Advanced   French.      Mr.    Cyr.      Throughout   the    year 
(two  hours) . 

9.  Italian.     Dr.     Veneziani.       Throughout    the    year     (two 
hours) . 

10.  Spanish.     Dr.  Veneziani.       Throughout  the  year   (two 
hours). 

11.  Anglo-Saxon.     Winter  term  (two  hours). 
Instruction  can  also  be  furnished  in  Old  French^  Portuguese, 

Italian  Dialects,  etc. 
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Courses  ix  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 

1.  Calculus.     Professor  CoiT.     Fall  term  (two  hours). 

2.  Mechanics.     Professor  Con.     Winter  term  (two  hours). 

3.  Quaternions.     Professor  Coit.     Spring  term  (two  hours) . 

4.  Biology.     Professor  Hyatt.     Fall  term  (four  hours). 

5.  Zoology.     Professor  Hyatt.     Winter  term   (three  hours). 

6.  Chemistry.     Professor  Nichols.     Spring  term  (six  hours) . 

7.  Physics.  Professor  Cross.  Winter  and  spring  terms 
(five  hours) . 

8.  Botany.     Mr.  Van  Vleck.     Spring  term  (two  hours). 

9.  The  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrates.  Mr.  Van  Vleck. 
Spring  term  (two  hours) . 

An}'  desired  amount  of  laboratoiy  practice  can  be  afforded. 

Miscellaneous  Courses. 

1.  Roman  Law.  Professor  Lindsay.  Spring  term  (two 
hours) . 

2.  English  Literature.  Assistant  Professor  Dorchester. 
Throughout  the  year  (two  hours) . 

8.  Musical  Composition.  Professor  Apthorp.  Throughout 
the  3'ear. 

4.  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Dr.  Curry.  Throughout  the 
3^ear.     See  Special  Circular. 

5.  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Dean  Huntington.  Winter 
term  (four  hours) . 

6.  Introduction  to  History  of  Religions^  Comparative  Theol- 
ogy^ and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  President  Warken. 
Throughout  the  3'ear. 

7.  Comparative  Cosmology  and  Mythical  Geography  of  the 
most  Ancient  Nations.     President  Warren. 

Of  the  above  a  few  may  fail  to  be  given,  from  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  applicants  for  them  ;  but  in  such  cases  a  fair 
increase  of  the  tuition-fee  will  secure  the  course. 

Persons  who  have  already  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  become 
professors  of  Oratoiy ,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Dean, 
or  with  the   Snow  Professor  of  Elocution   and  Oi-atorv.      As 
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heretofore,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  attain  the  Master's  degree 
b}'  successfully  pursuing  prescribed  oratorical  and  other  studies 
for  two  years. 

THE   NATIONAL   UNIVERSITY   AT    ATHENS. 

Since  1874,  by  special  agreement,  members  of  the  School  of 
All  Sciences  of  Boston  University  who  are  Bachelors  of  Arts 
can  pursue  approved  courses  of  stud}^  in  the  National  Univer- 
sit}'  at  Athens  without  expense  for  tuition.  On  returning,  and 
passing  a  satisfactor}^  examination,  such  students  will  receive 
their  appropriate  degree  precisely  as  if  the}'  had  remained  in 
residence. 

The  National  University  of  Greece,  organized  by  the  renas- 
cent kingdom  in  1836,  has  steadil}'  advanced  in  strength  and 
resources,  until  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  world.  Man}'  years  ago  Professor  Felton 
wrote  of  it,  "Among  its  professors  are  men  who  would  do 
honor  to  an}'  European  university."  Since  that  time  its  corps 
of  instructors  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  number  of  students 
risen  from  six  hundred  to  between  one  and  two  thousand.  The 
programme  of  lectures  for  the  current  term  presents  over  one 
hundred  separate  courses.  For  the  purpose  of  indicating  some 
of  the  advantages  afforded  to  students  of  Philology,  History, 
and  Art,  a  selection  from  the  lecture- topics  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Faculty  was  given  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Year  Book. 

THE    ROYAL   UNIVERSITY   AT    ROME. 

Members  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  who  are  Bachelors  of 
Arts  can  also  pursue  approved  courses  of  study  in  the  Royal 
University  at  Rome,  and  on  returning,  and  passing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  receive  the  appropriate  degree. 

Founded  in  1244,  fostered  through  centuries  by  spiritual  and 
temporal  potentates,  beautified  by  the  skill  of  Michael  Angelo, 
supplemented  by  the  unequalled  attractions  of  the  Eternal  City, 
the  University  of  Rome  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of 
the  most  renowned  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  as  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  the  University  was  entireh'  re-organized  upon 
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a  plan  worthy  of  its  new  metropolitan  importance.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1870,  it  was  re-opened  with  appropriate  celebrations.  Since 
that  time  its  new  fame  has  been  steadily  increasing.  As  in  the 
other  national  nniversities,  the  Facnlty  of  Theology  has  been 
abolished.  The  Facult}'  of  Law  numbers  about  twenty  profes- 
sors. Their  lecture-conrses  cover  :  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Juridical  Sciences  ;  History  of  Jurisprudence  ;  Roman 
Law  ;  the  Civil  Code  ;  Institutes  of  Canon  Law  ;  Criminal  Law  ; 
Procedure  in  Criminal  Law  ;  Civil  Procedure  ;  Administrative 
Law  ;  Mercantile  Law  ;  Political  Economy- ;  Science  of  Finance  ; 
Constitutional  Law  ;  International  Law  ;  Adrairaltj' ;  Philoso- 
phy of  Law  ;  Medical  Jurisprudence,  etc. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  over  thirty  pro- 
fessors and  assistants.  Ever}^  branch  of  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Pharmacy,  and  Veterinary  Science  is  included  in  the  instruc- 
tion. Connected  with  a  large  number  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  extensive  hospitals  in  the  world,  the  clinics  of  the  medical 
departments  are  of  remarkable  variet}^  and  value. 

The  Facult}'  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences  is  of  the 
same  size  as  that  of  Medicine  ;  the  Faculty  of  Philosophj'  and 
Letters,  only  a  little  smaller.  In  this  last  department  alone 
there  are  some  fift}^  courses  of  instruction  from  term  to  term. 

The  great  libraries  of  the  city,  its  various  learned  societies  of 
cosmopolitan  fame,  its  museums  and  palaces  and  galleries  of  art, 
its  historic  basilicas  and  churches  and  catacombs,  its  monuments 
of  ante-Christian  antiquit}',  walls,  pillars,  arches  of  triumph, 
fora,  aqueducts,  temples,  tombs,  —  all  these  and  manv  more  are 
among  the  daih^  instructors  of  the  student  in  Rome. 

DEGREES. 

Matriculants  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences  may  be  admitted 
to  any  of  the  following  degrees  upon  the  conditions  indi- 
cated :  — 

1.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  upon  can- 
didates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  pursue  in  this  School  for  two  years 
approved  studies  in  Philosoph3^  or  in  Philosophy  and  one  or 
more  of  the  following  departments.  Philology,  History,  Litera- 
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tare,,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Political  Science,  or  the 
Fine  Arts,  —  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations  thereon. 

2.  The  degree  o^  Doctor  of  Science  is  conferred  npon  candi- 
dates otherwise  property  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  pursue  in  this  school  approved 
scientific  studies  for  two  3'ears,  and  pass  satisfactory  examina- 
tions thereon. 

3.  The  degree  oi  Doctor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates otherwise  property  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  b}^  this  University,  pursue  in  this 
School  an  approved  course  of  higher  musical  studies  and  com- 
positions for  four  3'ears,  and  pass  the  required  annual  exami- 
nations. 

4.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  is  conferred  upon  can- 
didates otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to 
the  degrees  oi*  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws,  pursue 
in  this  School  an  approved  course  of  higher  legal  studies  for 
four  years,  and  pass  the  required  annual  examinations. 

5.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  candidates 
otherwise  property  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  pursue  in  this  School  approved  liberal 
studies  for  one  year,  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations  thereon  ; 
also  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  who,  as  members  of  this  School, 
satisfactority  complete  a  two-years'  course  in  prescribed  oratori- 
cal studies,  or  a  two-years'  course  in  the  School  of  Theology,  or 
in  the  College  of  Music  of  Boston  Universitj'. 

6.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates otherwise  property  qualified,  who,  after  admission  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws,  pursue  in 
this  School  approved  legal  studies  for  two  3'ears,  and  pass  satis- 
factor3'  examinations  thereon. 

7.  Any  Bachelor  of  Science,  desiring  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy .,  or  an3^  Bachelor  of 
l^hilosophy  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  may  receive  the  desired  degree,  and  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  on  completing  the  studies 
and  passing  the  examinations  required  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

8.  An3^  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  this  University,   or  an3^  other 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  whose  testimonials  are  acceptable,  desiring  to 
matriculate  in  the  School  of  All  Sciences,  but  to  pursue  profes- 
sional studies  elsewhere  than  in  P>oston,  remaining  at  the  same 
time  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology^ 
Bachelor  of  Laivs^  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  Boston 
University,  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  provided  the  school  select- 
ed, the  course  pursued,  and  examinations  proposed,  are  satis- 
factory to  the  University  Council. 

GRADUATION. 

All  candidates  not  in  residence  the  last  year  of  their  course 
must  complete  all  examinations  at  the  time  of  the  regular  exami- 
nation in  March.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  studies  of 
students  in  residence  except  the  class  work  of  the  spring  term. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  before 
the  first  da}'  of  May  a  graduation  thesis  exhibiting  original 
research  in  some  department  of  study.  This  should  be  neatly 
and  legibly  written  (manually  or  by  tj^pe-writing  machine)  on 
thesis  paper,  on  the  right-hand  pages  only,  and  with  margins 
of  one  inch  at  top,  bottom,  and  sides. 

The  University  confers  no  Honorary  Degrees  of  any  kind. 

FEES. 

Matriculation  (once  onl}-)  ....     $10 

Annual  examination-fee     .....        10 

Admission  to  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  $20  ;  to  degree  of 
Master  of  Laws,  $25  ;  to  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Sci- 
ence, or  Music,  $30  ;  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  $50. 

Tuition-fees  vary  with  the  amount  of  instruction  taken,  and 
are  accordingly  arranged  with  each  candidate. 

The  payment  of  the  regular  tuition-fee  of  $100  covers  an}^ 
selection  from  the  above-named  courses  of  instruction  which 
may  be  given  ;  and,  when  this  is  duly  paid,  the  annual  exami- 
nation-fee is  not  required. 

Of  the  above,  the  matriculation-fee  and  one-half  of  the  tuition- 
fee  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  tuition-fee,  the  1st  of  January ;  the  examination-fee, 
two  weeks  before  Commencement ;  the  graduation-fee  two 
weeks  before  graduation. 
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A113'  Bachelor,  Master,  or  Doctor  of  this  Universit}',  wishing 
to  pursue  special  studies  in  this  School  without  becoming  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  may  do  so  on  pacing  the  matriculation- fee, 
and  such  charge  for  tuition  as  ma^^  be  agreed  upon.  Graduates 
of  other  universities  satisfactorih'  accredited  will  be  received  on 
the  same  terms. 

For  special  provisions  affecting  the  dues  of  Bachelors  of  Arts 
of  this  University,  see  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  "The  Higher 
Degrees." 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To  enable  this  School  to  render  the  high  service  to  American 
scholarship  which  it  is  adapted  to  render,  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  partial  support  of  all  who  give  promise  of  emi- 
nence in  the  studies  required  for  a  second  degree,  but  who 
cannot  command  the  resources  necessar}-  to  further  residence. 
Such  provision  can  best  be  made  by  the  endowment  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  under  the  administration  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University.  This  work  is  warml}^  commended  to  persons 
of  wealth  desirous  of  rendering  the  highest  forms  of  education 
a  most  needed  service. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Scholarships, 
and  the  privilege  accorded  to  founders  of  them,  may  be  seen 
under  the  head  of  "  New  Foundations  "  in  this  issue  of  the 
Year  Book. 

FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fellowships  is  to  aid  the  meritorious  in 
special  investigations  and  studies  be3'ond  the  second  degree. 
The  country  has  a  great  many  scholars  of  the  average  excel- 
lence of  a  thorough  Master  of  Arts.  It  greatly  needs,  in 
addition  to  these,  at  least  a  few  in  every  great  department  of 
learning,  who,  over  and  above  the  highest  ordinary  advantages, 
shall  have  enjoyed  the  best  that  the  world  can  anywhere  afford. 
No  private  study,  particularly  in  connection  with  laborious 
scholastic  or  professional  duties,  can  ever  make  good  the  lack 
of  such  opportunities  in  early  life. 

The  General  Statutes  of  the  University  upon  Fellowships  are 
as  follows  :  — 
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1.  All  recipients  of  the  above  [higher]  degrees  from  this  University 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  University  Fellowships;  and  each  Fellow  shall  be 
aided  in  the  further  prosecution  of  studies,  especially  in  foreign  univer- 
sities, hospitals,  and  other  institutions,  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  such  periods  as  the  statutes  may 
allow. 

2.  In  filling  the  professorships  of  the  University,  Fellows  will  be  con- 
sidered as  preferred  candidates. 

It  is  earnestl}-  hoped  that  one  or  more  Fellowships  may  at 
once  be  endowed. 

CALENDAR   AND   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  terms  and  vacations  of  the  School  of  All  Sciences  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  ;  but  all  ex- 
aminations, other  than  those  held  in  connection  with  the  college 
classes^  must  be  held  at  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  on  the  following 
regular  examination  days  of  this  school:  namely,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Sept.  IG  and  17,  1886  ;  Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec. 
16  and  17,  1886  ;  and  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  14  and  15, 
1887.     Hours  from  nine  a.m.  to  four  p.m. 

An  extra  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  examination 
held  at  an}'  other  time  or  place  for  the  convenience  of  a  candi- 
date. 

An}'  person  desiring  to  become  a  candidate  for  instruction  or 
for  degrees,  in  this  school,  must  make  application  in  writing 
to  the  Dean.  The  application  should  be  as  explicit  as  possible 
as  to  the  applicant's  present  attainments,  and  plans  for  the 
future.  No  person  who  is  not  to  be  in  residence  (unless  he  has 
already  been  at  least  one  year  in  residence  in  some  department 
of  the  University)  can  be  admitted  to  the  School,  or  to  candidacy 
for  a  degree.  Applicants  who  have  not  been  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  rank  as  members  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  until  they  attain  this  degree.  As  a  rule, 
no  applicant  will  be  admitted  in  this  department,  except  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year. 

For  circulars  address 

THE    REGISTRAR, 

12  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL    SCHOOL, 

No.  259  BOYLSTON   STREET. 


THE  OLDEST  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  IN  BOSTON 

ESTABLISHED   IN  1828. 


Onk  reason  of  the  thorougii  preparation  for  college  at  this  school 
is  the  division  of  the  classes  in  ancient  and  modern  languages  into  small 
sections.  Every  scholar  receives  a  great  deal  of  personal  attention;  and 
the  teachers  are  ready  to  give  extra  help  out  of  recitation  hours. 

The  school  has  already  increased  its  attention  to  modern  languages, 
and  is  ready  to  meet  in  this  line  any  new  requirements  for  college. 

The  attention  of  parents,  particularly  of  those  who  wish  their  children 
to  begin  Latin  at  an  early  age,  is  invited  to 

1.  The  watchful  care  here  in  regard  to  Sanitary  Matters. 

2.  The  aid  in  the  formation  of  Character,  Habits,  and  Manners. 

3.  The  attention  given  through  the  whole  Classical  and  Eng- 
lish Courses  to  Composition,  English  Literature,  and  Declama- 
tion. 

The  large  number  of  teachers  affords  unusual  advantages  for  Students 
wishing  to  enter  Professional  Schools  without  going  through 
College. 

Students  fitting  for 

THE  institute:  of  technology 

receive  special  instruction  in  a  class  by  themselves  during  the  last  year 
before  examination,  in  addition  to  teaching  given  in  the  regular  classes. 

Young  Ladies  who  are  intending  to  take  a  collegiate  course,  or  to 
enter  the  Institute  of  Technology,  can  have  the  great  advantage  of  reciting 
in  the  same  classes  with  boys  who  are  on  the  regular  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  of  being  under  teachers  who  have  successfully  carried  on  such 
preparation  for  many  years.  Such  students  have  been  fitted  here,  or  are 
now  fitting,  for  Boston  and  Cornell  Universities,  the  "Harvard  Annex," 
Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  Colleges,  and  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  President  and  Faculty  of  Boston 
University  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  their  students  whose  preparatory 
course  was  finished  at  Chauncy  Hall. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  means  of  culture  for  persons  whose  school  days 
are  over,  or  whose  health  does  not  admit  of  full  school  hours, 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS  ARE  ADMITTED  TO  ALL  REGULAR  CLASSES. 

April,  1886. 


WESLEYAN  tCADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM,   MASS 


'J'his  Avoll-known  Academy  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  New  England.  The 
location  is  healthy  and  delightful;  grounds  extensive  and  attractive;  buildings  modern 
and  commodious;  its  facilities  for  imparting  a  thorough  academic  education  unsur- 
passed.   Fifty  years  of  prosperity ;  twelve  professors  and  teachers. 

Rev.  A.  i).  Mayo,  Pastor  of  Church  of  the  Unity,  Springfield,  Mass.,  says,  "  Under 
the  modest  name  of  '  Wesleyan  Academy 'the  student  will  find  at  Wilbraham  a  school 
that  already  contains  many  of  the  best  elements  of  a  college.  While  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  such  as  come  for  a  limited  term,  for  an  education  in  the  elements  of  business, 
for  a  review  of  studies  to  qualify  for  teaching,  or  to  fit  for  college,  it  offers  in  a  well- 
digested  course  of  study,  the  opportunity  for  an  education  in  many  respects  more 
thorough  and  broader  than  the  New-England  college  of  twenty-five  years  ago." 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

A  Preparatory  Course  for  admission  to  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools. 

A  Mixed  Course  of  Higher  English,  Natural  Sciences,  Ancient  and  Modern  Lau- 

i,niagcs,  and  Mathematics,  designed  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  not  preparing  to  enter 

higher  institutions. 
A   Business    Course,   embracing    all    the    essentials  of   a  first-class  Commercial 

College. 
A  Course  in  Industrial  Science. 

A   Course  in   Music,  requiring  a  period  of  three  years  for  its  completion. 
A  Course  in  Drawing-  and  Painting-. 


EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  range  fi'om  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  per  terra. 
For  terms  of  instruction  in  higher  Academic  Studies,  Fine  Arts,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music,  send  for  Catalogue. 


CALENDAR,   1886. 


Spring   Term  commences  Wednesday,  March  11 
Fall  Term  commences  Wednesday,  Sept.  1. 


closes  Friday  morning,  June  1^ 


G.    M.   STEELE,   D.D.,  rrincipal. 


J 


the  new  england 
Conservatory  of  Music, 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF  BOSTON,  IS 

The  Oldest   Conservatory  in  America,   and 
the  Largest  in  the   World. 


REASONS  FAVORING  ITS  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

TiiRKE  HUNDRED  years  established  in  Europe.  The  governments  convened  their 
ablest  musicians  for  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  for  imparting 
musical  knowledge,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  was  class  instruction. 

Laudable  ambition  to  excel.  Mind  matched  with  mind  sharpens  the  intellect.  We 
are  constantly  influenced  by  others.    Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  also  of  study. 

Diffidence  overcome  by  public  performance  in  Class,  in  Conservatory,  and  in  Music 
Halls. 

Each  pupil  has  the  benefit  of  whole  hour  lessons,  and  not  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  as  is 
often  falsely  represented. 

Hconomj-.  Cost  of  tuition  only  fifteen  dollars  for  a  single  study,  which,  with  the 
collateral  advantages  ofl'ered,  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours  of  instruction 
each  term.     The  largest  conservatories  of  Europe  do  not  provide  half  this  number. 

Pupils  are  carefully  graded  according  to  proficiency,  and  promoted  as  their  progress 
requires. 

Mendelssohn  says,  "  It  has  advantages  over  private  instruction ;  it  produces  industry, 
spurs  on  to  emulation,  and  preserves  against  one-sidedness  of  education  and  taste." 

The  musical  atmosphere  of  the  Conservatory  is  conducive  to  broader  culture 

The  best  instructors  educated  in  Europe  received  their  education  at  conservatories. 

A  finished  musical  education  is  attainable,  from  the  first  rudimentfi  to  final  gradua- 
tion :  and  to-day  the  NEW-ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  can  point  with  honest 
pride  to  hundreds  of  her  students  who  are  filling  important  positions  in  Boston  and 
throughout  the  land. 

"Harper's  Monthly  "  characterizes  it  as  the  "  Model  Music  School  of  the  age." 

Evening  classes  are  formed  each  term,  in  order  that  those  otherwise  occupied  during 
the  day  may  have  the  same  instruction  as  day  scholars.  Private  lessons  are  given,  if 
preferred,  at  teachers'  regular  rates. 

Reduction  in  prices  of  admission  to  the  finest  concerts  in  the  city  is  frequently  made. 

Oratory  and  Languages  also  taught.  Our  School  of  Elocution  is  larger,  and*  aflords 
more  advantages,  than  any  other  in  America. 

Art  Department,  for  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modelling,  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

The  increased  facilities  of  this  institution,  and  its  important  connections  with  Boston 
University,  enable  it  to  ofl^"er  by  far  the  bestpriviliges  for  musical  and  literary  culture 
that  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  this  country;  and,  along  with  the  College  of  Music 
OF  Boston  University,  it  aftbrds  advantages  supplementary  to  the  Conservatory 
Course  fulh^  equal  in  breadth  and  completeness  to  those  of  any  European  institution. 

The  general  musical  advantages  of  Boston,  it  being  acknowledged  the  best  patron  of 
music  of  our  American  cities.  Over  seven  hundred  ])ublic  concerts  are  given  in  a  single 
season,  and  access  to  libraries  containing  over  eight  thousand  musical  works. 

Home  Department.  Fine  appointments,  including  rooms  and  board  for  over  five 
hundred  lady  students  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  confessedly  the  musical,  literary,  and  art 
centre  of  America.  The  L^irector,  Preceptress,  Matron,  and  Family  Physician  reside  in 
the  Home. 

Excellent  board  and  rooms  secured  at  moderate  rates. 

The  city  affords  many  facilities  to  aid  in  defraying  expenses.  Some  of  our  students 
avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 

Over  thirty-three  thousand  students  have  attended  the  Conservatory.  These  could 
not  all  be  solicited  personally  :  hence  there  must  be  some  way  to  account  for  this  number. 

The  New-England  Conservatory  of  Music,  through  its  Employment  Bureau,  aids  in 
procuring  situations  for  pupils  as  teachers,  choristers,  organists,  etc. 

Calendar  giving  full  information  of  the  Conservatory,  School  of  Elocution,  School 
of  Modern  Languages,  School  of  Orchestral  and  Band  Instruments,  Artists'  Course, 
Literary  Course,  Art  School,  and  College  of  Music  of  Boston  University,  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director,  Franklin  Square,  Boston. 


LASELL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

AUBURNDALE,    MASS. 

(Ten  Miles  from  Boston.) 

The  only  School  for  Young  Women  alone,  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  England. 


We  try  to  continue  through  the  years  spent  at  school  the  influence  of 
refined  Christian  association  and  oversight,  and  tomalve  the  "atmosphere 
of  culture"  conducive  to  the  training  of  girls  for  their  distinctive  duties 
in  home  life. 

While  maintaining  a  thorough  classical  course  for  pupils  desiring  it, 
and  sending  representatives  to  the  best  colleges  open  to  women,  our  own 
regular  course  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, History,  and  Natural  Science. 

Native  and  English  instruction  is  combined  for  thorough  training  in 
French  and  German.  Piano,  Organ,  Yiolin,  Guitar,  and  Vocal  Instruc- 
tion, and  also  that  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  are  in  charge  of  the  best 
city  masters. 

The  system  (peculiar  to  this  school)  of  self-government,  after  a  success- 
ful probation,  appeals  to  the  best  motives,  and  rarely  fails  to  strengthen 
in  the  pupil  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  herself,  that  is  most  valuable  in 
life. 

In  many  years  of  practical  trial  we  liave  found  mental  training  to  be 
strengthened  and  broadened  by  diversion  at  times  to  some  practical  in- 
terests. To  them,  therefore,  some  recreation  time,  easily  spared,  has 
been  given;  and,  as  results  have  often  proved,  this  has  been  preparation 
for  various  fortune. 

For  nine  years  lessons  have  been  given  in  Cooking,  Dress-making,  Mil- 
linery, Mending,  and  other  domestic  Arts,  by  ladies  of  assured  skill  in 
these  depaitments  of  work. 

The  Cooking  has  fine  lecture  and  work  rooms  of  its  own  in  the  new 
building. 

A  large  class  in  Phonography  is  maintained  by  a  gentleman  of  much 
experience  as  teacher  and  reporter. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Law  are  given  by  an  eminent 
Boston  Lawyer. 

The  new  Gymnasium  is  not  surpassed  in  facilities  for  the  physical 
training  of  girls;  having  been  fitted  up  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sar- 
gent of  Cambridge,  and  being  under  the  supervision  of  a  graduate  from 
his  school  for  teachers. 

A  resident  lady  physician  has  oversight  of  the  health  of  all  the  pupils. 

To  secure  place,  application  must  be  made  early,  as  many  are  refused 
for  lack  of  room.     For  Catalogue,  apply  to 


C.  C.  BRAGDON,  Principal 


THE 

AST  diREENwicH  Academy. 


EAST   GREENWICH,  R.I. 


REV.  ORANGE   "W.  SCOTT,  Principal, 

Assisted  by  a  Large  and  Able  Faculty. 


Foundecl   1802. 

This  noted  Fchool,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  has  a  location 
■which  for  picturepqne  beauty  caTinot  be  equalled  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Hhore  of  the  famous  Narrapransett  Bay,  and  the  view  from  the  buildings  has  been 
pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Its  position  by  the  seashore  offers  facilities  for  salt-water  bathing,  rowing,  sailing, 
and  skating.  The  location  is  unequalled  for  healthfulness,  and  is  on  the  direct  line  from 
New  York  to  Boston. 

All  of  the  buildings  are  healed  with  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.  and  the  Boarding 
Hall  is  supplied  wiih  bath-rooras  and  other  conveniences.  The  Principal  and  family  and 
other  teachers  board  with  the  students. 

TWELVE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Kindergarten.  2.  Intermediate.  3.  Eng-lish  Preparatory. 
4.  Academic.  5.  Scientific.  6.  I_atin  Scientific.  7.  Industrial 
Science.  8.  College  Preparatory.  9.  Commercial.  10.  Paint- 
ing- and  Drawing.       11.  Elocution.       12.  Music. 

All  these  departments  are  in  charge  of  experienced  and  able  instructors. 

The  Musical  Institute  offers  two  graduating  courses,  —  the  Academic  and  the 
fuller  Conservatory  course,  —  and  is  supplied  with  a  large  two-manual  pipe  organ,  and 
excellent  pianos,  including  a  Chickering  Grand. 

The  Commercial  College  is  equal  to  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country  in  the 
fulness  and  thoroughness  of  its  course.     'J'elc  graphy  is  taught. 

The  ordinary  reading-classes  are  taught  by  a  professional  elocutionist,  and  no  extra 
charge. 

Diplomas  are  conferred  upon  graduates  in  regular  courses,  and  "Certificates  of  Ex- 
cellence" are  granted  to  those  who  complete  a  two-years'  course  in  Art  and  Elocution. 

EXPENSES. 

For  one  year,  including  home  and  tuition  in  Common  English    .        .        .        $194  80 

CALENDAR   FOR  1886-87. 

Three  terms:  one  twelve,  and  two  fourteen  weeks.     Fall  Tkrm  begins  Aug.  31; 
"Winter  Term  begins  Nov.  30;  Spring  Term  begins  March  22,  1887. 
JSiW  For  Catalogue,  address  the  Principal. 


East  Maine 

Conference  Seminary, 


BUCKSPORT,  MAINE. 


Rev.  A.  F.  CHASE,  A.M.,  Principal. 


The  location  of  this  school  is  beautiful,  access  is  easy  and  pleasant,  the  neighborhood 
healthful,  and  the  surroundings  attractive. 

The  design  of  the  Institution  is  to  offer  advantages,  at  the  lowest  possible  expense, 
for  securing,  amid  Christian  influences  and  associations,  an  education  sufficiently  exten- 
sive  and  thorough  to  qualify  for  admittance  to  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  or  to  pre- 
pare  students  for  the  practical  duties  of  a  busy  life  in  a  stirring  age. 

There  are  six  regular  courses  of  study  :  — 

1.  THE  ACADEMIC.  4.    THE  SCIENTIFIC. 

2.  THE  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY.  5.    THE  COMMERCIAL. 

3.  ADVANCED  COURSE  FOR  LADIES.  6.    THE  MUSICAL. 

The  Depaktment  of  Music  is  in  charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  and 
will  be  kept  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  similar  institutions.  Instruction  is  given  in 
Vocal  Culture,  in  classes,  and  individually. 

In  the  Department  of  Art,  instruction  is  given  by  an  artist  of  ability  in  Mechani- 
cal, Free  Hand,  and  Perspective  Drawing,  Sketching  from  Nature,  Crayoning,  Oil  Paint- 
ing, and  Water  Colors. 

The  Commercial  Department  is  in  charge  of  a  competent  instructor,  who  has 
had  a  large  experience  as  an  accountant.  The  course  of  study  is  broad  and  practical, 
and  the  expense  to  the  pupil  far  less  than  in  other  schools. 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  extensive  and  valuable,  while  a  rich 
collection  of  minerals  affords  opportunity  for  geological  research. 

The  discipline  is  mild,  making  its  appeal  to  the  students'  own  sense  of  honor;  but 
no  one  habitually  guilty  of  immoral  practices,  or  who  is  persistently  disorderly,  can  be 
tolerated  in  the  institution. 


BOARDING-HOUSE. 

The  boarding-house  is  a  large,  substantial  brick  building,  heated  throughout  by 
steam,  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  boarders.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Trustees  to  make  the  house  an  agreeable  home  for  students.  The  members  of  the 
Faculty  board  in  the  house,  and  sit  at  the  same  tables  with  the  students.  Every  care  will 
be  taken  to  promote  the  improvement,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  pupils.  The  social 
intercourse  of  the  house  partakes  more  of  the  simplicity  of  the  familj-  circle  than  of  the 
common  restrictive  rules  of  the  school  system.  For  further  information,  address  the 
principal. 


CALENDAR    FOR    1886-87. 

Fall  Term  begins Aug.  23,  1886. 

"Winter  Term  begins Nov.  29,  1886. 

Spring  Term  begins March  14,  1887. 


MAINE  WESLEYAN   SEMINARY 
AND  FEMALE  COLLEGE, 

KENT'S    HILL. 


REV.  EDGAR  M.  SMITH,  M.A.,  President. 


This  Institution  has  been  in  operation  sixty-four  years.  It  presents  the  following 
courses  and  departments  of  study  :  — 

A  SEMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE, 

A  SEMINARY  CLASSICAL  COURSE, 

A  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE, 
A  NORMAL  COURSE, 

A  COLLEGE  COURSE  FOR  LADIES. 
A  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE, 

A  DEPARTMENT  IN  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING, 

AND  A  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Students  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  in  either  of  the  courses  for  which  they  are 
qualified,  and  diplomas  will  be  given  to  graduates.  Students  preparing  for  college  will 
find  here  every  advantage  they  can  desire.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Trustees  to  secure 
such  endowment  and  instruction  as  wUl  enable  them  to  afford  to  youth  of  both  sexes  an 
opportunity  for  acquiring  a  thorough  education  at  the  least  possible  expense.  The 
buildings  are  among  the  finest  academic  edifices  in  the  country.  They  contain  all  ac- 
commodations necessary  for  boarding;  also  chapel,  ofiice,  philosophical  and  chemical 
rooms,  society  rooms,  and  twelve  recitation  rooms. 

The  Boarding  Department  is  in  the  charge  of  Hon.  E.  R.  French.  The  price  of 
board,  fuel,  and  lights  :  — 

For  full  term,  $35.    For  less  than  full  term,  $3  per  week. 
Washing:,  per  dozen,  36  cents. 

Board  bills  must  be  paid  by  half-term  in  advance.  Students  will  furnish  their  own 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels,  and  toilet-soap;  and  they  should  see  that  every  article  for 
washing  is  plainly  marked  with  the  owner's  name.  Rooms  convenient  for  self-boarding 
can  be  obtained  in  the  village. 

TUITION  LOWER   THAN  IN  ANY  SIMILAR  INSTITUTION. 

No  student  will  be  charged  for  less  than  half  a  term,  and  all  will  be  charged  tuition 
until  excused  by  the  President.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  the  first  or  last 
week  of  the  term.  No  student  can  be  received  into  the  school  whose  bills  for  the  pre- 
ceding term  are  unsettled. 

The  institution  is  located  upon  Kent's  Hill  in  Readfield,  four  miles  from  the  Readfield 
station  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  a  carriage  is  always 
in  readiness  to  convey  passengers  to  the  Hill.  For  healthfulness,  beauty  of  scenery, 
and  freedom  from  vicious  and  disturbing  influences,  there  is  no  better  location  for  a 
school  in  New  England. 


Calendar. 


The  FALL  TERM  commences  the  third  Tuesday  of  August. 
The  WINTER  TERM,  the  first  Tuesday  of  December. 
The  SPRING  TERM,  the  second  Tuesday  of  March. 


^^  Send  for  Catalogue  to  the  President,  or  to  Hon.  E.  R.  French. 
Post-office  address,  Kent's  Hill. 
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